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HOSPITALITY 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and com- 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution. Parents 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and private 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under both 
the American and European plans are provided. Students who do 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a conveni- 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses in part 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1939 


18, Monday 

19, Tuesday 
20, Wednesday 
21, Thursday 


21, Thursday 
21, Thursday 


12, Thursday 
29, Wednesday 
4, Monday 


14, Thursday 
16 Saturday 


1940 


3, Wednesday 
24, Wednesday 

3, Saturday 

5, Monday 


6, Tuesday 
7, Wednesday 
8, Thursday 
24, Saturday 
5, Friday 
15, Monday 
31, Friday 


4, Tuesday 
17, Monday 


Conference Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for returning 
students 

Registration Day for returning 
students 


Opening Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes begin, 
£21597 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
11:00 a. m. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 


p. m. 

Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
aM. 

Christmas Music, 7:00 p. m. 

Christmas Recess begins, 12:00 
noon 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Examinations Begin 

First Semester Ends 

Registration Day for Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Specials 

Registration Day for Juniors and 
Seniors 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11:00 a. m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p. m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Memorial Convocation 

Examinations begin 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


16, Monday 

17, Tuesday 
18, Wednesday 
19, Thursday 


Registration Days 


Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


PauL S. ARMSTRONG 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy 

C. STANLEY CHAPMAN 
ArTHUR M. DOLE 
GrorGcE L. EASTMAN 
Cuar_Les K. EpMunpDs 
Mary CLARK EVERSOLE 
JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR. 
LUTHER FREEMAN 
Epwin F. HAHN 
Epwarp C. Harwoop 
FraANK H. HArwoop 
WILLIAM B. Himrop 
Rosert P. JENNINGS 
ERNEST E. JoNES 
James E. MacMurray 
Grorce W. Marston 
ARTHUR J. McCFADDEN 
SEELEY G. Mupp 
Mary McLean OLNEY 
Car_ S. PATTon 
WILLIAM RAYMOND 
RaAtpH J. REED 

Dett A. SCHWEITZER 
James E. SHELTON 
GeEorGE S. SUMNER 
ELIZABETH C. TREANOR 
RupoteH J. Wic 


FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 


Honorary MEMBERS 


DonaLp G. APLIN 


SUSANNA Brxspy BRYANT 


THEODORE C. Hunt 
WILLIAM S. Mason 
W. R. H. WELDon 


Los Angeles 
Long Beach 
Fullerton 
Pomona 
Los Angeles 
Claremont 
La Canada 
Los Angeles 
Pomona 
Pasadena 
Pasadena 
San Dimas 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Claremont 
Pasadena 
San Diego 
Santa Ana 
Pasadena 
Berkeley 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Claremont 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Los Angeles 


Highland 
Pasadena 


Canoga Park 


Pasadena 


South Pasadena 


ButTLerR A. WoopForD Claremont 
The President of Claremont Colleges, ex-officio 

The President of the Alumni Association, ex-officio 

OFFICERS 

GrorceE W. MArsTon Honorary President 
FRANK H. Harwoop President 
DetL A. SCHWEITZER Vice-President 
RupoLtpeH J. Wic Vice-President 


Ernest E. JONES Secretary and Treasurer 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


CuHar.tes K. Epmunps, President 209 Sumner Hall 
GrorGE S. SUMNER, Controller Harper Hall 
WituiaM E. NicHou., Dean of the College 101 Sumner Hall 
Jessie E. Grsson, Dean of Women 112 Sumner Hall 
Georce S. Burcess, Secretary of the Faculty 201 Sumner Hall 
ConsTANCE H. Woop, Recorder 106 Sumner Hall 


Howarp H. Pattee, Counsellor on School Relations 
104 Sumner Hall 


RatpuH H. Parker, Librarian Library 
JoserH F. Griccs, Jr., College Physician Dispensary 


ALLEN F. Haw tey, Director of Public Relations 
203 Sumner Hall 


MarcareT Mapte, Alumni Secretary 202 Sumner Hall 


Pau F. McKenzie, Editor of News Service 217 Sumner Hall 


FACULTY: 


CHARLES KEyYsER EDMUNDS 345 College Ave. 
President, 1928. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; LL.D., Occidental College. 


EpWIN CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh St. 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritus. 

FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus. 


Grace ELLA BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
Emeritus. 

RAYMOND CUMMINGS BROOKS §353 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
Emeritus. 

WILLIAM PoLk RussELL §06 E. Sixth St. 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1904. 
Emeritus. 

Bruce McCulley 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus. 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. 
B.A., M.A., D.Litt., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 


WiLtiaMm ATwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 
1905. 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


*Active Faculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank. ‘The date 
in each case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


FACULTY. 11 


RatrH Haine LyMAan 357 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 


B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


Maro BEATH JONES 807 College Ave. 


Professor of French Literature and Instructor in Italian, 1911. 
B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, 
Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 


WituiaM Evan NIcHOLL Eli P. Clark Hall 


Dean of the College, 1919. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Edinburgh University. 


HomMeErR ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


WituaM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


GeEorGE SAMUEL BurGEss’ 1175 College Ave. 


Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


EUGENE WHITE NIxon 1034 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Illinois and California Universities. 


FRANK WEsLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth St. 


Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 
tion, 1924, 


Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


RoLaNp Ray TILEsTOoN’ 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
College. 


“Absent on leave, first semester, 1939-40. 
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CHARLES TABOR FITTS 826 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Education, 1919. 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
Harvard University. 


Pitre ALEXANDER MUNZ 1165 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 
1917. 


B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Graduate 
Student, University of Chicago. 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University 
of Michigan. 


ALFRED OswaLD WOODFORD 443 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jesste EpIrH G1IBsoN 405 Yale Ave. 


Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


CHARLES JUDSON RoBINSON 809 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EpwarRpD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 


C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California 
Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


Epwarp McCHESNEY SAIT 238 E. Seventh St. 


Professor of Government, 1928. 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columbi: 
University. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


*Absent on leave, second semester, 1939-40. 


PACUL TY: 13 


RoBERT SIDNEY ELLIs 1120 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


Water ALFRED ALLEN’ 
Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
of Organists. 


EVERETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 


B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


JosEPH WADDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 


Professor of Organ, 1926. 
B.A., Litt.D., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 


Howarp Hunt PaTTEE 188 West 7th St. 
Counsellor on School Relations, 1932. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
Columbia University. 


JAMES WHITE CROWELL 465 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 


versity. 


CHaRLEs P. STIVERS $05 West 12th St. 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1936. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infantry 
School; Graduate, Command and General Staff School; Graduate, Army 
War College. Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


ELIZABETH KELLEY Maryland Ave. 


Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. Graduate 
Student, Stanford University. 


Ray Erwin BABER 


Professor of Sociology, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Evuiott Curtis LIncoLn 472 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 


B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
University. 


“Absent on leave, 1939-40. 
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BENJAMIN Davip ScoTT 828 College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B. Boston University; Ph.D., 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Uni- 
versities. 


WaLTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. 
Brackett Observatory, 1929. 

B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 1111 Harvard Ave. 
Associate Professor of Religion, 1936. 
B.A., Park College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Graduate Student, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Marburg University. 


THomas MontTacuE BEccs 424 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of Art, 1926. 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institute. 


CarL BAUMANN 459 West 11th St. 
Associate Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


RaLPpH HALSTEAD PARKER 262 West 6th St. 
Librarian, 1937. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


Francis RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Haro.wp Davis 612 West 10th St. 
Associate Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN 
Associate Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 


NorMAN THEODORE NEss §29 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Associate Professor of Economics, 1928. 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 


CoLvIN HEATH 270 W. 12th St. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


*Absent on leave, 1939-40. 


FACULTY 15 


RosBerT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Rosa FRIEDA Bissiri 


Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


MarGaretT Husson’ Maryland Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, 
centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


EmMiILig ELIZABETH WAGNER 428 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 
l’Université, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


Marion JEANETTE EWING 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Curtis Haurt 451 West 7th St. 


Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California. 


ADA CooPrER CAWSEY 1167 S. San Antonio, Pomona 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. Graduate Student, Universities Wisconsin 
and Southern California. 


Frank E. BarBER 430 West 12th St. 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1937. 
Graduate, Infantry School. Major, U. S. Army. 


KENNETH G. FIskE 905 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Violin, 1936. 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


JouHn Howes GLEASON 


Assistant Professor of History, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University. 


—_—_ 


*Absent on leave, second semester, 1939-40. 
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CHARLES BuRTON Faus 150 West 8th St. 
Assistant Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1936. 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
of Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 
Ear Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark Hall 


Social Director of Men’s Campus, Freshman Adviser, and Instructor in 
Physical Education, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Mary C. Love 466 W. Sixth St. 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


VIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN’ 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Uni- 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


LuciLLe STEVENSON ' 429 Baughman Ave. 


Instructor in Voice, 1931. 
Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannini. 


EsTHER Goss BRISTOL 470 West 11th St. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


ELIZABETH CAWTHORNE 405 Alexander Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


Cyrit JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 


Instructor in Art, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


CONSTANCE Hastincs Woop 353 West 11th St. 
Recorder, 1936. 
B.A., Smith College. 


WittiaM G. BLANCHARD 140 West 8th St. 


Instructor in Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 


*Absent on leave, 1939-40. 


FACULTY 17 


Joun Haskett KEMBLE Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


HucH J. HamMiILton 431 West 7th St. 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1936. 


B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown Uni- 
versity. 


Doris CLAYTON DarT 143 East 10th St. 
Instructor in Biology, 1936. 


B.A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges; Graduate Stu- 
dent Stanford University. 


GERALDINE WOMACK 324 Yale Ave. 
Instructor-in English, 1937. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of London. 


GeorceE N. Tyson 329 West 7th St. 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges and Univer- 


sities of California and Southern California. 
FLORENCE JEANNETTE YOUNGBERG 143 East 10th St. 


Instructor in Botany, 1938. 
B.A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Stu- 


dent, Stanford University. 
NorMANn ELLioTtT 337 Harvard Ave. 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Graduate Student, California Institute of 


Technology. 
Daryt DayTon §19 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Piano, 1938. 
B. Mus., Oberlin College. 


NorMAN PHILBRICK Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in English, 1938. 


B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Yale University and Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. 


Witt1um THomas JONEs 740 Harvard Ave. 


Instructor in Philosophy, 1938. 


B.A., Swarthmore College; B. Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Princeton 
University. 
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Murray DELMAR KiRKWOOD 


Instructor in Government, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College and Oxford University; M.A., Fletcher School of 


Law and Diplomacy, and Harvard University. 
JosEPH WARNER ANGELL 


Instructor in English, 1939. 


B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Student, 
Yale University. 


MERVIN SHIRLEY SNIDER 
Instructor in Music, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Eastman School of Music. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


In ANTHROPOLOGY 


Morris EpwarD OPLER 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., M.A., University of Buffalo; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


IN ECONOMICS 


ARTHUR GARDINER COONS 
Professor of Economics, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Occidental College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


JosHua C. HuBBARD 
Lecturer in Economics 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University 
InN PsyCHOLOGY 


FRANCIS THEODORE PERKINS 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas. 


In History 


EVERETT DEAN MarRTIN 


Professor of Social Philosophy, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Litt.D., Illinois College. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1939-1940 


ADMINISTRATION—McCulley, Munz, Tileston, Iredell, Nixon. 
Apmission—Nicholl, Gibson, Pattee, Ellis, Taylor, Robbins. 


ATHLETIC CouNciL—Woodford, Nicholl, Nixon, three student repre- 
sentatives, and two Alumni representatives. 


CLASSIFICATION—Nicholl, Whitney, Pattee, Wood, Taylor. 


CoLLeGe LirE—Nicholl, Gibson, Jaeger, Merritt, Kelley, Tyson, Pres- 
ident Associated Students, and President Associated Women 
Students consultant members on call. 


Courses oF Stupy—Munz, Burgess, Fitts, Baumann, W. T. Jones. 
EncLIsH—Scott, Hamilton, Wagner. 


HeEALTH—Robinson, Nicholl, Gibson, Strehle, Kelley, A.W.S. and 
A.M.S. Presidents, consulting members on call. 


Honors—Davis, Robbins, Robinson, Kemble. 


Liprary — Crowell, Parker, Ewing, Hilton, Baumann, Pitman, 
Duncan. 


PERSONNEL—Gibson, Nicholl, Pattee, Merritt, Wood, Ellis, Fitts, 
Bristol, Dart, Ness. 


_ Pusrtc Events—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman. 


Reticious Activities—Meland, Nicholl, Cawsey, Scott, Clokey, Ness, 
and two student representatives. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Iredell, Gibson, Nicholl, Jaeger, Kemble. 


StupeNt A1p—Nicholl, Gibson, Pattee, Merritt, Kirk. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EarLy Days 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
founding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega-~ 
tional Churches of Southern California. 


ORIGINAL TRUSTEES 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt | Riverside 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


Of this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member of the 
Board. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, and | 
is now Honorary President. 

The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work ot. 
instruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented) 
in Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in. 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land. 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transferred. 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
temporary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
College. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 
had become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith-. 
standing the location. i 
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The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolment 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between men 
and women and among the four classes. 


A New DEPARTURE 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adoption 
under the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, of 
the group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan- 
tages of the small college are retained while still making possible 
the gathering together of the equipment that is justified only in 
a large university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incor- 
porated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units known 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 


Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as ‘The 
Board of Fellows,’’ some of whom are also trustees of Pomona or 
of Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort, 
set to return to each member of that group a stimulating and 
supplementing influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley 
W. Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile a 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fund 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, are 
independent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual activi- 
ties and facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper division 
classroom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the more 
advanced students for a choice of instructors and subject matter. 
The Graduate School, the central library, the summer session, and 
in part the sponsoring of research work are carried on as common 
enterprises of the three institutions under the administration of 
Claremont Colleges. The buildings and facilities of Claremont 
Colleges and the laboratories of Pomona College are for the use 


of all. 

Claremont Colleges undertakes also in behalf of the group the 
administration of the health service, which includes the full 
_ time of a physician and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date 
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infirmary, the responsibility for an auditorium seating 2600 and 
for the music and lecture courses presented in it each year, the 
development of a central heating plant, the purchasing and cata- 
loging of books for all three libraries, and the conduct of a com- 
mon business office, each institution sharing proportionately in 
the cost of these common services. An “Intercollegiate Council” 
serves as a co-ordinating agency for matters of mutual concern. 


PoMoNA’s IDEAL 


A vital feature of the Claremont plan is the enhancement of 
scholarly life among undergraduates. Pomona represents the 
effort to maintain in an exceptionally favorable environment a 
small independent residence college where the inestimable advan- 
tages of intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of ample 
facilities and intense competition are also secured by its associa- 
tion with these other colleges situated in close proximity to it, 
and where the selective process assures, as nearly as possible, a 
company of students who will really profit by college experience. 


From the very beginning Pomona College has maintained a 
reputation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in 
large numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarded 
as a scholastic honor. Since September 1924 Pomona has main- 
tained an honors type of instruction which gives special consider- 
ation to students of recognized ability for independent study. 
In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly de- 
veloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to main- 
tain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 


SocIAL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION 


In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making use of 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse, to 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in our 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important part 
of the undertaking. 


Dining together in finely appointed college halls induces social 
amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange dinners between the 
women’s campus and the men’s campus afford opportunities for! 
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social intercourse and entertainment at no extra expense. The fra- 
ternities have their special rooms within the dormitories in close 
association with the rooms assigned to the members of the several 
groups. 

Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- 
ture of its student body. Working together on social as well as 
scholastic problems, men and women students associate in mutual 
respect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify that 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rounded 
worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values and 
opportunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
the main business of study and work. 


Since the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
feels obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
spiritual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
and to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
the discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
method in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
does not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
pretations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of 
his education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
critical study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to de- 
velop future leaders of intellectual capacity and altruistic purpose. 

While originally Congregational in organization, the College 
long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from 
ecclesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
maintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
mont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scripps 
College, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and 
twenty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, 
about ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus 
'Proper, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 


There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
‘central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 
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The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
Rey. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
College, has been removed from its original site and remodeled 
for administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
chapel and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the offices 
of the Associated Students. 


The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Harper 
Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposing 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac- 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com- 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. 


The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
students besides the House Master and one or more instructors; 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass- 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George 
W. Marston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 
1892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there 
are three smaller dining rooms for special uses. 


Harwood Court, a modern dormitory which includes Strong 
Hall, accommodates 180 women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, 
named in honor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, houses 80 women. 
The College also maintains several houses with similar accommo- 
dations. All women residents are served by the Aurelia Squier 
Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. 


The Student Union, provided through the gifts of many par- 
ents supplemented by funds from the Associated Students anc 
the bequest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, in- 
cluding publications, the graduate manager, and the Cooperativi 
Store. It provides a social center for all students and an attrac: 
tive and adequate ballroom so that off-campus dances are no 
necessary. 
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Rembrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The 
upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two 
auditoriums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities 
for the study of music. 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is avail- 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
Pomona College. 


The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 

The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equip- 
ment for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
playing fields for men and for women. 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, Sheldon 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
ming pool for men. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
tains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
physics and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
Bixby, 01, serves the Department of Astronomy. 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
ments of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 


The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
shank, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
Zoology. 


A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the Col- 
lege first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on the 
campus recently, through the generosity of an anonymous donor. 


ee 
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It contains the historical exhibit set up in recognition of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of 
Pomoniana. 


The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine pri 
vate rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, as 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 


The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the 
tract of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. 
The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great 
and unspoiled natural beauty. | 

The College operates its own independent deep well water 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. : 


The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clare- 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in their 
service. 

THE LIBRARY 


An adequate library of 91,100 well selected volumes and 96,600 
pamphlets is available for student use. Most of the pamphlets 
are unbound government documents, equivalent to about 9,000 
volumes if bound. The library receives subscriptions to 800 
periodicals and maintains bound files of approximately 500, many 
of which are complete. Especially valuable are the periodical 
holdings in the field of natural science. It is a depository for U, 
S. government Documents and the publications of the Carnegie 
Institution. The library with the exception of science depart- 
ment collections is housed in the Carnegie Library building con- 
structed in 1908. Its reading rooms accommodate 165 readers. 
The following special collections are a part of the general library: 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Library 
in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P: 
Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of 
Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; and thi 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. Housed in the main buildin; 
are the New England, the Mason California, and the Wagne: 
North Pacific Libraries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Ar 
Collections. 


The library is open to the students and faculty of the Asso’ 
ciated Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. Permission t’ 
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use the library by persons not connected with the colleges must 
be obtained from the librarian. 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to assist 
students at all hours which the library is open. Most of the books 
are on open shelves where students may consult them at all times. 
With the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare vol- 
umes, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain books in 
great demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to special 
circulation rules. 

In addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library there 
are also available the libraries of Scripps College and of Clare- 
mont Colleges. The Scripps College Library of approximately 
21,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. 
[t contains in addition to its general collection the McPherson 
Collection of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial 
Collection of American History. The library of Claremont Col- 
leges, located in Harper Hall, contains approximately 31,000 
volumes, including the Oriental Library and the George Burton 
Adams Collection of English History. 


LEecTuRE FouNDATIONS 

THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed by 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate 
articipation in college life notable educators from other institu- 
ions. By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
?omona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with dis- 
inguished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique 
rivilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the 
nstitution from which these educators come. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of the 
ate Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
ecures to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
srominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
ipon this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
vork related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
egion from which he has come. This presentation is one of the 
nost stimulating features in the program of the College. 

THE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
nakes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
ourse of lectures in the general field of religion. 
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Music 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
pearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College co- 
operates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the in- 
troduction each year of a group of the most distinguished masters 
in the field of music. Among the artists recently presented have 
been: Jose Iturbi, Yehudi Menuhin, Kirsten Flagstad, Jan Kie- 
pura, and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 3 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished to 
every full-time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complimen- 
tary public recitals by individual students and members of the 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. } 

The College Choir and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Club: 
afford opportunity both for the exercise and for the appreciatior 
of vocal talent. | 

PuBLic ASSEMBLIES | 

It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for th 
consideration and expression of the common college interests. | 

On Thursday at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the pur 
pose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty dis 
cuss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of thes 
addresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used fo 
Student Body and Class Meetings. | : 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including th 
opening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Fu 
attendance of both faculty and students is expected at these ex 
ercises. | 

On Tuesday at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Service | 
held, attendance at which is voluntary. | 

A Vesper Service of special music is offered on Sunday fror 
five to five-thirty. On one Sunday a month an evening preachin 
service is held under the auspices of a student-faculty committe 

It is hoped that students will associate themselves with tl 
Claremont Church or others in neighboring communities, in coi| 
nection with which many forms of religious activity are mait 
tained. | 
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CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association attempts to co- 
dinate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stu- 
lent body from among their own number. All important ques- 
ions are first considered by the Executive Council, a governing 
roup composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organi- 
ations representing various activities of campus interest. 


ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 

ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 
nd promote the special interests of the men and women respec- 
ively. 


These organizations consider 


STUDENT-FACULTY CoUNCIL. In order to provide a definite 
hannel for the discussion of college problems which directly con- 
ern both students and faculty, a joint council composed of the 
'aculty Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu- 
lent Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet- 
ngs. This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to 
ime makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for 
urther consideration and action. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is or- 
‘anized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
Jirculo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; German 
club; Women’s Athletic Association; Science Club. 

PHI BETA KAPPA. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is 
he Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good 
noral character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
ence of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta 
‘appa Society. 


HONOR sociETiES. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fraternity; 
zsamma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta, — Sociology Fraternity; 
shosts; Mortar Board. 
| LOCAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa 
Delta; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma 
*hi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

' MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee 
sub; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Orchestra. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. The Joint Student-Faculty- 
Alumni Research Council; The Student-Faculty Committee on 
Religious Activities. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Kallimachos,—Library Club: 
Masquers and Thespians,—Dramatics; Orchesis,—Dancing; Cam. 


era Club; Ski Club. 
PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as number 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthh 
(except July and August). These include: The Annual Catalog 
The Report of the President, The Register of Alumni, The New 
Letter. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under th 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Student Life is published three times a week by the studen 
body and is devoted to current affairs. 

The Metate is published each year by the Associated Student 
and contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, is published three times 
year. 

The Hand Book, which contains material designed especial 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by tl 
Associated Students. 

PHYSICAL ATTENTION 

The physical care of students is a matter of special concern ' 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and oppo 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offers < 
out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athleti 
in all seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremo: 
Colleges, under whose direction every student on entering has 
physical examination. Regular work in physical education | 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiolo, 
and Hygiene are given. 

The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of | 
physical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiuni 
and to this end the departments have established regulations co: 
cerning the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood tk 
students who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. ! 
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ATHLETICS. The direction and financial management of ath- 
letics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
him as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
members of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
manager there is a student manager for each sport. 


Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
oy the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
urpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
-ourts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
ind basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
xercises and field sports are encouraged. 


_A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
ully equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
he courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
njoy the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 


MEDICAL CARE 


_ The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily avail- 
ble, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditions 
f hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated 
t the Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requir- 
ng nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical 
ressings and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured 
s is also medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case 
f accident, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency 
reatment. 


The student is entitled to two days each semester at the College 
afirmary without charge for room and meals if illness requires 
ospitalization. For additional days the charge is two dollars per 
ay. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue this 
wividual medical service at any time, without previous notice. 


The College does not assume responsibility for the complete 
1edical care of all its students, but only in so far as its present 
cilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus health 
anctions are stressed in the College medical program. 


For curative treatment, students have ready access to the Col- 
ge Health Service and to the consultants among the leading 
aysicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete serv- 
€ is not financed by the College. The College nurse visits the 
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residence halls each morning in order to see those students re- 
ported ill. 

When, at the option of the College Physician, specialists, con- 
sultants and special nurses are required, such fees will be met by 
the student. In any illness the student is free to choose his own 
physician on a private fee basis. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facili- 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected that all 
men not actually living at home will live and dine in college halls. 

Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis of 
an inclusive yearly charge varying from $430.00 to $605.00, ac- 
cording to location of room. This charge includes necessary furni- 
ture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of the same and 
the care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished by the student 
are blankets and bed spread. 

Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites of 
three rooms accommodating two students. 

On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is pro 
vided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for twi 
students. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 

It is expected that women students will room in the colleg 
residence halls and board at the dining rooms in Harwood Cour! 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Student 
living at home or working for room or board may make speci 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. 

Harwood Court, in which is included the dormitory known | 
Strong Hall, and the several College Houses which afford res 
dence facilities, have both single and double rooms as well | 
suites. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory | 
women, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. Ea‘ 
room is provided with the necessary furnishings, including ru; 
The only articles to be furnished by the student are linen a: 
covers for a single bed. 

Residential campus privileges are provided on the basis of | 
inclusive yearly charge of $525. A limited number of spec! 
grants-in-aid applicable to this charge are available. Inform 
tion can be obtained from the office of the Dean of Women. 
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RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


The residence privilege does not include the use of the rooms 
during Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are closed. 
The residence halls are open for new students the Friday before 
the opening of the college year and for returning students the day 
of registration. The residence and boarding privileges end 24 hours 
after the last examination at the end of the year for all students 
except seniors and those asked by the college to remain through 
Commencement. The residence and dining halls are closed the day 
after Commencement. 


A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
from which deductions are made for individual and communal 
damage to college property, any balance being credited to the stu- 
dent’s account on graduation or upon notice of withdrawal prior 
to August first. 


The college reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory with- 
out rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or undesirable 
occupant. 


EXPENSES 


The fees charged cover only about one-half of the cost of main- 
-aining Pomona College. The money received from students is 
‘upplemented by income from permanent funds and by gifts se- 
cured from year to year. 


SPECIAL FEES 
RS ie 8 Le tH 3,50 
Jeposit, required of all accepted candidates - - - - 25.00 


A deposit of $25 on account of first semester bills is required of 
ill accepted candidates for admission, payable within 30 days of ac- 
eptance, unless the candidate is participating in the competitive 
icholarship examinations. 


Candidates for scholarships who do not win awards but wish to 
‘eserve places in college must deposit $25 within thirty days of the 
‘mnouncement of the awards. 


Failure to make this payment results in the removal of the candi- 
late’s name from the reserved list both for instruction and for hous- 
ng. This does not affect the eligibility of the candidate for admis- 
1on, but candidates who have not paid are placed after those who 
‘ave paid. Should an accepted candidate who has paid this deposit 
vithdraw by September first, $15 will be refunded. Candidates on the 


vaiting list for whom places are not provided will have the entire 
eposit refunded. 
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REGULAR TUITION, including Artist Course season ticket, 
and athletic events ticket . . . . ~. per semester $175.00 


SPECIAL TUITION, exclusive of above general privileges, 
for students carrying less than ten units of work, for 


each such unit (see page 70) . . . « per semester 17.5@ 
Visitor’s Fee, required from those visiting a course | 
of study 5 ee ee en Re eee 
Laboratory Fees. . 6.0 20) 4 9 ee $2 to $15 
Laboratory Breakage Deposits . . . . + + + $3 to $10 
Fees for Applied Music. . . . - + + + + $25 to $60 
Practice Fees, Applied Music. . . . - ~ $1.50 to $9.00 


Fees for Applied Art. . . ~ 


3) ive neat $5 to $25 
For exact fee see Courses of Instruction 


Late Registration Fee (see page 49) . - + + ; $2 to $1¢ 
Special Examination Fee (see page 52) - . - + + $lto% 
Associated Student Dues . . « =» sper Semester ©$7.25 

This charge is made upon all regular students by action of th 
Associated Students. Recognizing the value of the activities sup 
ported by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves th: 
right to approve the budget for which it is spent. 
Graduation Fee 9.0 0) ss $1. 

Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any give 
semester must so indicate on his registration card for that semes 
ter, and must include the graduation fee with the payment of h 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicat 
such expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will autc 
matically exclude from graduation that semester. | 


BILLs 


All College bills are due each semester in advance and must 1 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Payment fi 
residence privileges on an installment plan may be arranged in col 
ference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dollar fv 
each extra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving befo. 
the end of the semester except that in the case of those leavir 
before the middle of the semester because of illness one-half j 
the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case _ 
those dropping out for good cause within a week of their reg 
tration all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a roo 
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payment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then room- 
ing in a college residence hall. 


Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 


bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all college bills and Li- 
brary obligations by four p.m., of the fourth day preceding 
Commencement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 
class. 


PRIZES 
The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 


the several departments: 


ART 
THe Eucene C. CraAMerR Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
second prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
design in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 
Given by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
who was an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 
THE MoncrierF ASTRONOMY Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
dent in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
servatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
cordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 11. 


BIOLOGY 
Tue VaILe Prize: A prize of twenty-five dollars to be awarded 


to an outstanding student in Botany or Zoology was endowed 
by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


ENGLISH 
Tue F. S. Jennincs Memortat Prizes: Three prizes for men 
and three prizes for women of fifty, forty and thirty dollars 
each for excellence in English, are available each semester, to 
members of the Freshman class taking English Al. In the award 
of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by the 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken 
English. 

GENERAL 
Tue Rena Gurtry ArcHipatp Hich ScuHorarsuip Prize: A 
Prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


LATIN 
THE Munce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, are 


' endowed by friends of the College. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Tue LLEWELLYN Brxpy MATHEMATICS Prize: A prize for ex- 
cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize of 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


Tue BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN PrizE: An annual competitive 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the depart- 
ment of music, above freshman rank. This award is made pos- 
sible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class of 
1915 of Pomona College. 


Tue THorRNE-RipeR Music Prize: A prize of fifty dollars in 
applied music, awarded to the student most worthy of recogni- 
tion, as determined by the faculty of the music department. 
This prize is given annually by Count and Countess Frederic 
Thorne-Rider. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Tue KINNEY DECLAMATION Prizes: A prize declamation con- 
test, open to the members of the Freshman class, occurs near 
the middle of the year. First and second prizes of fifteen and 
ten dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


Tue DoLte Depate Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Division 
men is arranged for the close of the second semester. First and 
second prizes of thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, estab- 
lished by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his brother, 
Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole. 


THe KNEELAND ORATORY Prizes: A prize oratorical contest 
open to Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of the 
Southern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Division is 
held during the second semester. First and second prizes of 
fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are provided by Dr. 
Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


Tue KNEELAND DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate open to Upper 
Division men is to be held for the first time toward the close of 
the second semester of 1936-1937. This debate replaces the for- 
mer Kneeland Upper Division Oratorical Contest. First and 
second prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are 
provided by Dr. Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


Tue SteLttA Kinc Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a 
first prize of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty 
dollars for speeches of their own composition is offered to Upper 
Division men. The judges have the right to distribute the prize 
money otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to withhold al 
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awards if they feel warranted in so doing. These prizes were 
endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in memory of Miss Stella 
King. 
RELIGION 

Tue Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
missionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
prizes of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 
THE HANNAH TEMPEST SCHOLARSHIP FunpD oF $5,000. Income 
to be divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
in accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 

Students who have completed the basic course in Military 
Science and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrol- 
ment in the advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an 
agreement to complete the two years’ course and to attend a six 
weeks’ summer training camp. In consideration of this agree- 
ment, students receive from the government cash allowances 
equivalent to scholarships of about $100.00 per year. All neces- 
sary expenses in connection with the summer camp, including 
transportation to and from the camp, are provided by the 
government. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for en- 
rolment is based upon excellence in military training and suit- 
ability for eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who present evidence of 
above average records in military training in R.O.T.C. units of 
preparatory schools will be given consideration in the selection 
of those to whom these scholarships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 
THe Kate ConDIT BRIMHALL MEMmorIAL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


PHYSICS 


THE Ricwarp P. Epmunps Memoriat Funp provides a scholar- 
ship of full tuition for an upper division man student (prefer- 
ably one who has attended during the first two years) nomi- 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physics, 
near the close of each scholastic year for use the following year. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Kappa Detta Honor ScHorarsHip ENpowMENT oF $2,460.13. 
_ Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. The income from 
| this endowment is supplemented by individual pledges to yield 
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a scholarship of $250, administered under a special committee. 
Awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


Tue FioraA SANBORN Pitzer MemortaAL ScHorarsuip. $500 a 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Rus- 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomona 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


Tue Matcotm EversoLE MemoriAL Funp provides a scholar- 
ship of full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nomi- 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the President of the 
College at the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomona 
College. The selection will be based not on scholastic rank 
only but on the possession of those personal qualities which 


indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstanding 
character. 


GENERAL COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


All General Scholarships in Pomona College are competitiv: 
and are awarded in three groups: (1) to entering Freshman stu 
dents, (2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident ma 
triculated students. The general and respective terms of awar 
are stated in the following paragraphs. 

Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to th 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships t 
make awards only to candidates who indicate promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and at 
tainments. . 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of char 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest in th 
college community. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sport 
or in other ways. | 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the categori 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the Con 
mittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in the fir 
two over an applicant who shows a lower degree of promise ar 
excellence in all. In any case interested participation in activiti 
which sustain physical well-being constitutes an essential quali: 
cation, though superior skills and excellence in such matters a 
not given undue weight. | 

Before making application to the Committee on Scholarshiy 
applicants who are not matriculated students in Pomona Colle’ 
must file application for admission to the College with the Cor 
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mittee on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen it is 
ordinarily expected that they will not have attended any other 
college or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
mittee action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
by the head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
quired to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
Freshmen will be held on Saturday, December 2, 1939. The ex- 
aminations for Junior College transfers will be held on Saturday, 
March 9, 1940. The Committee on Scholarships reserves the 
privilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special evi- 
dence, by examination or interview, which it may deem necessary 
to determine the candidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEw STUDENTS 


FRESHMEN 
From the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
available for candidates for admission to the Freshman Class for 
the academic year 1940-41, half of the stipend being available 
for the first semester and half for the second: 

Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, two for 
men on the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, 
and two for women from the Margaret Burton Harwood Me- 
morial Fund. 

Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
to both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 

_In the two following groups, the award becomes available to 
ay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
f the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 

Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
to both men and women. 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, two 
for men and two for women, who are nominated for the same 
by the California Scholarship Federation. 

_ Applications for above freshmen scholarships, 1940-41, should 
€ made on regular scholarship application blanks and should be 
led with the Committee on Scholarships by November 15, 1939. 
‘he examinations are held on Saturday, December 2. 
Announcement of awards will be made on or before February 
3, 1940. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
available for candidates from Junior College men or women for 
the academic year 1940-41, half of the stipend being available for 
the first semester and half for the second: 

One scholarship of Three Hundred Dollars, available to in 
coming transfers from junior college on the Margaret Burtot 


Harwood Memorial Fund. j 
Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, avail 


able to incoming transfers from junior college. 

In the two following groups, the award becomes available t 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performanc 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, avai 


able to incoming transfers from junior college, who are recon 
mended for the same by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 

Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, avai 
able for incoming students of sophomore or junior standir 
from among the best qualified applicants for admission. 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships shou 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and should | 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships on or before March 1s 
The examinations are held on Saturday, March 9. 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before June 1s 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each a 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, men a! 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1939-40. Of the 
fifteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund a: 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fur 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awards ; 
available for the first semester and ten for the second semest 
either upon application to the Committee or upon selection by t 
Committee from the whole number of those eligible. Th 
scholarships are primarily intended to give recognition to 01 
standing students. 

Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Commit 
on Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of the f 
lowing academic year and before January 15th for the secc 
semester of the current academic year. : 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


The following awards may be made for 1940-41 if qualified 
pplicants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
ommittee on Scholarships by February 1, 1940. 


One WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FouNDaTION fellowship 
ith a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
ollars, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
ircumstances; open normally only to students who have done 
yur full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
pper half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
ace during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
mntinue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
. America or abroad. 


Should the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
ay be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
ould be designated Honorary Honnold Fellow for the year. 


The appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
1d conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
date may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 
hile at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
e graduating class each successive year. 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
eative achievement in the candidiate’s chosen field of activity 
ther than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The selec- 
on will be based not on scholarship only but on the possession of 
‘ose personal qualities which indicate a high degree of promise 
a student of outstanding character. The plans for graduate 
ork are to be made in consultation between the candidate and 
e Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final au- 
ority. At the end of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fellow 
to make a full report to the Committee on Scholarships cover- 
g the character of his work, impressions of the institution in 
nich he has been residing, his plans for the immediate future, 
d recommendations for the further development or improve- 
ent of this fellowship plan. 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
mona College who wish to apply for awards by other institu- 
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tions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is supplemented by a budget ap- 
propriation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees of stu 
dents who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is giver 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates for 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard o 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in thei 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain at least “C 
grade in their scholastic work. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prov 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 


The college desires that no student who is doing good wor 
should ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. 

Recipients of grants in aid may be asked to render service 1 
the College in exchange. | 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to a! 
other institution before graduation the total sum granted hi 
by Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according © 
the terms applicable to regular student loans. : 


All applications for aid should be made before May 15, 19 
for the first semester and before January 15, 1940 for the seco: 
semester of the academic year 1939-40. Address Committee | 
Student Aid, Sumner Hall. | 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 


GENERAL 
Ture Francis Bancrorr MEmortIAL FUND, $1,500. Given b: 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 0 
her father. | 
Tur Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows ro) 
Pasadena, California. | 
Tue H. G. Brrtrncs MemortaL Funp, $1,000. Given by Mr) 
E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of he 
husband. | 
Tur Fiorence G. Brxsy Funp, $5,000. Given by Florence ( 
Bixby of California. 
Tur Brrstop MemortaL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a m’ 
morial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 
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Tue Bessie A. BRowN MEmoriAL Funn, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
Bessie A. Brown. 


THe Henry HERBERT BROowN MEmMorIAL Funp, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of her son. 


Tue Crass oF 1918 Funp oF $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918. 

THe CuHartes C. Cracin MemortAL Funp, $5,025. Given by 

Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 

C. Cragin. 

Tue Acnes K. CrAwrorp MEMorIAL Funp, $1,000. Given by 

David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 

mother. 

EpeLL Citus oF PoMoNA STUDENT Ap Funp, $1,000. To help, 

preferably, a girl. 

THE Etwoop Funp oF $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 

Redlands, California. 

THE Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 

Los Angeles, California. 

THE Fow er Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 

of Pasadena, California. 

THE Orren A. Gorton Funp oF $5,000. Established by the will 

of Orren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 

THe Emma K. Guitp Funp oF $44,337.14. Given by Emma K. 

Guild of Claremont, California. 

THe MANETTE HAND MemortiAL Funp oF $1,500. 

THE ALFRED JAMES Harwoop MEmortIAL Funp, $8,000. Given 

by Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 

THE Cuartes E. Harwoop Funp oF $5,000. Given by Charles E. 

Harwood, LL.D., of Upland. 

THe THomas F. Howarp “MemorIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND,” 

$3,500. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 

California, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 

THE Mary Marvin Janes Funp or $296.93. Given by Mary 

Marvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 

THe HeLen Day Jewett Funp, $1,000. 

as Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La 
erne. 

Tue Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97. 

THe Howarp J. Mitts Memortat Funp or $3,000. Given by 

Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 

her husband. 

THE OnTARIO CoNGREGATIONAL CHuRcH Funp, $186.50. Given 


by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowment 
of a fund. 
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Tue Pace Funp oF $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
some time be used for other purposes.) 

Tue ARTHUR WARREN PHeLps MemortAt Funp, $2,000. Given 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of their 
son and brother. 

Tue Lypia Puetes MemortAL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 

Tue Pitcrim CuurcH oF Pomona Funp, $1,704.94. Given by 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 

Tue Pitcrim CuurcH WomMeEN’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Given 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Pomona. 

Tue Joun D. Porrer Memortat Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
husband. 

Tue SEARING Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing 
of Escondido, California. 

Tue Water O. Suatro MemortaL Funp, $4,000. Given by 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her son. 


Tue CrypeE H. Suretps MemortaL Funp, $1,200. Given by 


R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, who 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 


Tue Sweet MemortaLt Funp oF $2,500. Given by Harlan P. 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


Tue THATCHER Funp oF $6,000. Given by Miss Susan E. 
Thatcher of San Diego. 


Tue WARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Ward- 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 


Tue Ciara B. WATERMAN MeEmortAL Funp oF $5,000. Given 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


Tue West Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los 
Angeles. 


SPECIAL 


“CRoMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $1,000, half of the 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College of 
Ontario, California. 


Tue Marrua E. Berry MemortaL Funp oF $6,000. Given by 
Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


Tue Maser S. Bripces MemoriAL Funp, $3,500. Given by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 
of their daughter. Available for women. 
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“AricE PAuL Harwoop SCHOLARSHIP Funpb” oF $5,000. Open 
to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


“STELLA M. Kinc SCHOLARSHIP AND LoAN FuND FoR WoMEN,” 
$10,000. 


Two grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverenp M. D. 
KNEELAND, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for 
bona fide new candidates for professional Christian service, 
either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the 
first semester and $50 for the second. 


THE Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
sionaries. 


Loan FuNpDs 


The College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
juest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
nemory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
hese funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
emporarily, with the pressing needs of students. 

THe Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 


Mrs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
porary need. 


Tue Lucy B. Jencks MEemortAL STuDENT Loan Funp or $160, 
established by the Claremont Chapter of the D.A.R., available 
for a senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 

For more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
dministers the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 
THE CaRoLINE PHetps StoKes Funp, endowed in the sum of 


_ $25,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory 
of her sister. 


Tue ErHan ALLEN Cuase AND Aucusta Fretp CHASE MEg- 
MORIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. 

All applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
uttee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
or students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
aus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
tork, waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
ke. The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
pperclassmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
ood students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
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should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do is 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during this 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities for 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in securing 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 

The National Youth Administration program provided at 
Pomona College during the year 1938-39 the sum of $1095 per 
month, which was earned by needy students assigned to socially 
desirable tasks. Students were permitted to earn an average of 


$15 or a maximum of $20 per month. 


ADMISSION 
PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospectiv 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer suggestion 
regarding the best preparation for admission. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any Princi 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for directin 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call on th 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability of car 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possible fe 
students to select work in their final high school years that wi 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Counsell 
on School Relations is glad to cooperate with the preparatot 
schools in planning satisfactory programs for any individual 
whether or not they are Pomona College applicants. 

Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at any tim 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficulties m: 
be avoided. 

For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Sumn 
Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 

Inasmuch as the College expends on its educational work twi 
as much as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an inve: 
ment of some three or four hundred dollars a year in every stude 
admitted to its halls, the College naturally is justified in renderi 
this service only to those who are properly qualified to pro 
thereby both in their own development and in their subseque 


service to society. 
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Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
he institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
ppointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship 
nay be asked to withdraw. 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
ralue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
‘ullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
mportant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
hould be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
ralues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
lays are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
ind it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
vhere be avoided. 


It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
rade of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
nent in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
Sollege emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
iminary to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
yifers such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
the desired combination which constitutes a definite and ade- 
juate preparation for later professional training in a special field 
uch as medicine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious 
mw social service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admis- 
ion are expected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness 
‘or college, both in character and in scholarship. 

_ Formal application should be accompanied by a fee of $3.50. 

A medical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
inder the direction of the College, is required of all students. 

_ An applicant for admission, upon receipt of notification of ac- 


‘eptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars. 
vee page 33. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


| Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in accordance 
with one of the following plans: 


lan I. Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 
| school showing either: 

| A. Fifteen recommended units accumulated during the 
| 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades; or 
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B. Twelve recommended units accumulated during th 
10th, 11th and 12th grades. 

Plan Il. Certificate of graduation from an approved secondar 
school showing either: 

A. Twelve recommended units accumulated during th 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades supplemented by ac 
ditional evidence of ability to do successful colles 
work including: 

1. A personal letter from the proper official of th 
school from which the candidate graduated, or 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholast 
aptitude tests; or 

B. Nine recommended units accumulated during the 10t 
11th and 12th grades supplemented by additional ev 
dence of ability to do successful college work includin 
1. A personal letter from the proper official of t 

school from which the candidate graduated, or 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholast 
aptitude tests. 


Note: Certificate of having successfully passed examinatio 
as given by the College Entrance Examination Board will be 4 
cepted as the equivalent of secondary school units in subje 
covered by such examinations. These examinations are given 
stated times and places; information regarding details may 
secured from the Director of Admissions. 

Plan Il. Examination by the College. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Students who transfer from a Junior College, or from anot! 
College or University, and who have sufficient credit therefre 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by — 
proper officials. These credentials should give full particulars | 
garding the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in ea 
and the student’s final grade in the same. | 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Recognizing the increasing demand on the part of m’ 
Junior College graduates for an opportunity to continue tl: 
education on the basis of a three-year program leading to 
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Master’s degree rather than a two-year program leading only to 
the Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College calls the attention of 
those interested in such a procedure to the general statement on 
page 75 and the subsequent departmental exhibits of upper divi- 
sion and graduate studies. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 

The only specific requirement is at least 3 units of English. In 
addition to this, applicants will find it advantageous to present 
the following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
each of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
or more units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
foreign language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 

For advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
least one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
German. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
very much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
knowledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
do advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
will do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
High School if possible. 

: ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Mature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
studies in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
dents to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
be fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 
On appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
resident students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of 
subjects for the following year. 
New students prepare a program of study on announced days 
it the opening of each semester. 


Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
on one of the regularly announced days preceding the opening of 
he class work of each semester. 


The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
the first or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
\dditional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 
| CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 

A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
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by addition or substitution of courses, with the approval of his 
adviser and the instructor concerned, at any time within two 
weeks of the beginning of class work for the first semester or 
one week for the second semester. A student may withdraw 
from a course, with the approval of his adviser and the instructor 
concerned, within six weeks following the beginning of class 
work. ‘Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall 
entail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circum- 
stances may, in the judgment of the instructor and the Classifi- 
cation Committee, warrant a different grade. No change of 
registration is completed until written authorization to that 
effect has been sent from the recorder’s office to the instructor 
concerned. 

The fee for each change of registration is one dollar ($1.00). 
This is waived in the case of new students, registering for the 
first time. 


Students are admitted to those courses only for which they are 
formally registered. 


Students are not received later than two weeks from the be- 
ginning of class work. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requirement: 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end the 
standing of all students is provisional until after they have 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are ma 
tticulated who have shown themselves in accord with the spiri 
of the College and who have made at least a C average on al 
work attempted. 


Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semeste 
of residence may be matriculated only after they have met all th 
requirements for two semesters. 


Students are not candidates for a degree until they hav 
matriculated. : 
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Amount: 

The College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
as follows: 

15 or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Educa- 
tion (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
Choir,* is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 
men. 

To register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
points than the total number of units for which he registered the 
previous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
special permission. 
Quality: 

A student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
grade points as the total number of units of registration. 

At the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
near the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
date of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
tors may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans 
receive such reports and take such steps as are advisable in each 
individual case. 


_ At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
student. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 
indicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
been registered. . 

| Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an 
*xtent that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he and 
his parents are so informed, and he is advised to withdraw. De- 
cision in every such case is reached by the joint action of the 
College Life and Classification Committees in consultation with 
the student’s adviser. The college may at any time require the 
withdrawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to war- 
rant such action. 


*The semester hour value of each of these is as follows: Phy. Ed., % to 1%; 
Mil. Drill, %; Choir, 1. 
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Faculty Dropping Students: 

A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a course 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life Com- 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The stu- 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the course 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been dropped, 
shall be turned in to the Recorder’s Office. 


Class Attendance: 

Students are expected to maintain regular attendance at all 
class appointments in the courses for which they are registered, 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standing or 
failure. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor 
has the right to establish such specific regulations regarding at- 
tendance as may seem best suited to his particular department. 


Final Examinations: 

Final examinations are required of all students in all subjects, 
save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 
of Study Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
may be made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
tions for individual students may be given at other than sched- 
uled times only by consent of the Classification Committee and 
on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt 
for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
Committee. 


A teacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which an 
announced test missed or not passed may be made up. Beforé 
such a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for « 
payment of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to th 
teacher by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifi- 
cation Committee. 


Field Trips: 

Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate par 
of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by in 
structors from the Courses of Study Committee at the openin; 
of each semester. Instructors certify to the Recorder’s Office th 
names of students participating in these trips. 
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Eligibility: 


Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
»xcellence in all their studies in order to represent the College on 
iny of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before 


che public. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty consistent 
with good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are 
‘xpected to show both within and without the College such 
‘espect for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of 
thers as good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be suf- 
icient cause for removal from the College. 

Any student who for any reason, in the judgment of the fac- 
ilty or of its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable 
aember of the student body, may be dismissed without specific 
harges. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind whatso- 

ver on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the off- 
ampus use of such may subject the student to the application of 
he foregoing paragraphs. 
_ The Committee on College Life exercises the authority of the 
‘ollege over all students individually with respect to personal 
onduct, and over student organizations which bear the name of 
ae College, or which represent the College in any way. 


Individual or collective student enterprises which involve the 
sence of the participants from the College, while using the 
‘ollege name, must receive the official sanction of the Committee 
n College Life. 

| AUTOMOBILES 

While the College does not prohibit students from having auto- 
tobiles in Claremont, it does exercise control over their use, and 
» that end has established the following regulations: 

Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
sercise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
Ives and others. 

‘Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and 
cal traffic laws and comply with their observance. 

‘Students driving cars in Claremont are required to carry 
iblic liability insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thou- 
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sand dollars in approved companies. Evidence that the owner of 
the car holds such an insurance policy extending beyond the end 
of the college year, together with the license number of the car, 
must be deposited with the office of the Dean of the College at 
time of registration or within three days after the car is driver 
in Claremont. 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitut 
an offense against the College, the penalty for which may includ 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk an 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the semester in whic! 
the offense occurs. 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


; PurrosE oF Honors Stupy 

| A student who shows capacity for more than average intel- 
lectual achievement is permitted during junior and senior years 
to study for the bachelor’s degree with honors. Such a student 
pursues a definite program looking toward the mastery of a major 
subject and the understanding of one or two minor subjects, 
particularly in their relations to the major. The elements of the 
honors program thus form a significant pattern of integrated 
study in two or three departments of a Division of the curricu- 
lum. Honors work affords the student to whom college is 
primarily an intellectual experience the opportunity for more 
independent study through a more flexible use of courses. Re- 
leased from as much of academic routine as his instructors may 
approve, an honors candidate assumes responsibility for a pro- 
founder and broader knowledge of his chosen field than is ex- 
pected of an ordinary student. 


Honors study, begun at Pomona College in 1924, has been, 
since the academic year 1927-28, the only procedure for attain- 
ing the degree with honors. Beginning with September 1936 this 
manual replaces all previous regulations with respect to candi- 
dacy for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 
A student may be admitted to candidacy for honors on the 
basis of a record which shows promise of competence to do honors 
work. It is expected of such a candidate (a) that he exercise 
initiative and self-administration in his work; (b) that he put 
scholarship consistently first among his interests; and (c) that 
he maintain a high standard of scholarship in the Division 
wherein his honors program lies, and a satisfactory record in his 
other work. He is encouraged to utilize vacations in part for 
reading and study. Candidacy for the degree with honors may 
de continued only so long as the candidate maintains a quality of 
work and an attitude such as will justify his Division in recom- 
mending him for the degree with honors at graduation. 
ADMINISTRATION 

General administration of honors work is vested in the Com- 

‘mittee on Honors. Each Division of the Faculty approves the 
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programs of its candidates, supervises their work, and adminis- 
ters the senior honors examination within the Division. Upon 
recommendation by the Division, the Committee on Honors may 
certify to the Recorder candidates for the degree with honors. 


REGISTRATION 
I. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


A Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
honors group of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
tion upon his registration card, with the approval of his adviser. 
Freshman and Sophomore Associates are invited to attend occa- 
sional group meetings of candidates for honors. 


II. REGISTRATION FOR DIVISIONAL HONORS 


Normally at the end of Sophomore year and not later than the 
beginning of Senior year a student may apply for candidacy for 
the degree with honors. The application form, obtainable from 
the Recorder, should set forth a program of honors study formu- 
lated with the approval of the adviser with whom the student 
plans to study. The program is subject to acceptance by the 
Division and Adviser appointed by the Division. The require. 
ments for Divisional Honors are printed elsewhere in the cata. 
logue. Normally the program should include work in one de 
partment of major interest and in one or two departments relatec 
to the major in the same Division. The student should direc 
his study toward a mastery of these elements of his program an 
an understanding of their relations to one another. Evidence 0 
such knowledge is sought in an examination administered by th 
Division during senior year. Requirements in courses studie 
outside the Division of honors work are determined by the in 
structors concerned. Each candidate’s program should be file: 
with the secretary of the Division. Each semester the candidate’ 
registration must be approved (a) by his adviser and (b) by th 
secretary of the Division. Special programs for honors study 1 
more than one Division must be approved by the Committee 0 
Honors and carried out under an adviser approved by that Com 
mittee. The number of curricular hours per semester for whic 
a junior registers may be restricted to twelve; for a senior th 
number of curricular hours may be restricted to twelve or less. 
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METHODs OF INSTRUCTION 
Methods of instruction vary with different Divisions and de- 
artments. Requirements with regard to courses, attendance, 
ourse examinations, theses, conferences and seminars are deter- 
uined by the Division or by departments with consent of the 
division. 
WITHDRAWAL 

A student registered for the degree with honors may withdraw 
rom candidacy on favorable action by the Division concerned, 
r by the Committee on Honors in the case of a student with a 
secial program. A division itself may withdraw a student from 
andidacy, and the Committee on Honors may withdraw a 
cudent with a special program. In senior year the status of a 
andidate may be changed only with approval of the Committee 
n Honors. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves the honors 
tatus, the Division concerned certifies to the Committee on 
fonors the credit to which the student is entitled for work done 
nder its supervision. 


EXAMINATIONS 

A candidate for the degree with honors takes a written Di- 
isional examination toward the end of senior year. Each Divi- 
on assembles questions from participating departments to form 
ne various parts of the Divisional examination; it determines, in 
ooperation with the Committee on Honors, the dates for such 
xaminations and conducts them. The candidate writes on those 
arts of the Divisional examinations which relate to his program 
f honors work. In the case of a special program including 
onors work in more than one Division, the candidate takes such 
ther Divisional examinations as are related to his program of 
onors work. It is proposed through these examinations to take 
ne measure of each candidate’s abilities, and to determine the 
uality and range of his scholarship as revealed in his grasp of 
ne elements of his honors study and their relations to one an- 
ther. Copies of the examinations are filed with the Committee 
n Honors for reference and study in relation to honors work. 

An oral examination, in addition to the written Divisional 
Kamination, may be required of a senior candidate at the dis- 
retion of a Division or a department. Such an oral examination 

conducted by at least three examiners chosen by the Division, 
ne of whom is the candidate’s adviser. In addition to these 
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examiners the Division, in cooperation with the Committee 
Honors, may appoint an examiner from another institution an 
the Committee on Honors appoints one of its members to atten 
the examination. The purpose of the oral examination is to suj 
plement the examinations previously taken. In it the candida 
is responsible for the entire scope of his honors study. 


A candidate taking courses outside of his honors program 
subject to the ordinary requirements with regard to examinatio: 
in such courses. From examinations in courses included in h 
honors program he may be exempted at the discretion of tl 
instructors concerned. 


Honors 


At the end of senior year the Division concerned recommen: 
to the Committee on Honors the credit to which the candidate. 
entitled for his honors works and the particular honor, his 
honor, or highest honor for which in their judgment he h 
qualified. A student who does not merit honors, but whose crec 
warrants graduation, will be recommended for graduation 
course. 


GRADUATION 


In the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree wi 
honors, the Committee on Honors certifies to the Recorder t 
credit and to the Faculty the particular honor to be awarde 
Such honor is announced on the Commencement program 4! 
recorded upon the graduate’s diploma. 
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Honors STUDY IN THE DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 
: (Drvision I). 


Honors study in the Division of Humanities is designed to en- 
surage, first, a broad cultural acquaintance with the principal lines 
f historical development and a selected list of outstanding master- 
ieces in the fields of learning represented in the division and, sec- 
nd, a thorough knowledge of some field of concentration. A com- 
rehensive examination at the end of the candidate’s senior year 
‘ill survey his success in attaining a divisional breadth of culture 
nd his mastery of the field of his major interest. 

Honors work is concerned primarily with a type and a standard 
f achievement. Accordingly, the Division prescribes no particular 
iethod by which the desired end shall be attained but expects an 
xercise of individual initiative on the part of the candidate in carry- 
ig out his program of study. Candidates are encouraged to allo- 
ate to honors study the three academic hours each semester allowed 
nder the general rules for honors work in the college. This time 
iay be devoted to a reading program, to a specified problem of in- 
estigation, or to original work in a chosen field of creative activity; 
at all work must be undertaken with the approval of the Division 
ad-under the direction of an honors adviser. Ordinarily, two- 
1irds of the comprehensive examination will be devoted to the field 
£ concentration, and for one-half of this section of the examina- 
on—a third of ‘the entire honors examination—there may be sub- 
ituted a research paper or a demonstration of original achieve- 
ent in the field of language, literature, art, or music. 

A student who wishes to engage in honors study should select, 
referably at the close of his sophomore year and in no case later 
tan the beginning of his senior year, a faculty adviser, and, with 
‘S approval, submit to the Division of Humanities a coherent plan 
f study for the remainder of his college course. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY ) 


I. OPPORTUNITIES 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, des 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of s 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate a 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and | 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. 1 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological c 
lections, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laborat 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during © 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


Il. CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 


A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expec 
to have Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated p 
gram in either Botany or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge 
German and French and a training in the physical sciences are a 
expected according to the needs of the individual. 


Il. COURSES PREPARATORY TO: 


(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or hig 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physical | 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate professio 
work in biological science. 


(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biolog 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many branc 
of science as possible. The following are also important: Fi 
Botany, Plant Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomolc 
Genetics and Bionomics. 


(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, f 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: Pl 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Proble 
Geology. 

(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For 
first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Genet 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geol 
For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechan 
Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. 
forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying, Plant Ph 
ology. 

(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, 
sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of | 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is rec 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botan 
recommended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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PuysIcaL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS ) 


The group of Physical Sciences renders through its freshman 
d sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
rvice: 

1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
urses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
‘ence, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
man affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Mathe- 
rtics Al, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy Bl and Geology 


- 2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
iences during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
aching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
quiring knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 
scientific study for its own sake, the group offers excellent oppor- 
nities for concentration. 

PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physical 
‘ience: 

1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is such 
_ understanding of the constitution and value of matter and energy 

is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
1emistry. 

2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
ic reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will mean 
athematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that those 
anning such work in college complete trigonometry in high school. 

3. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
irposing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
ading knowledge of both French and German. 
| CONCENTRATION: Each one of the departments in the group has 
; OWN sequence of courses for the student concentrating in its 
ction of the general field; but it also requires supplementary work 
| related departments. In addition, there are opportunities for 
neentration in fields that cross departmental lines. The combina- 
ons and implications are too markedly individual, however, to 
rmit of a satisfactory general statement; they must be worked 
tt between the student and his adviser. 
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SOcIAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 


(GOVERNMENT, RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY ) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD:? Although emphasis in the pr 
gram of a student concentrating in the field is placed on an ini 
grated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it is expect 
that the student will obtain a broad understanding of the conte 
and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. With this in view 
will include early in his course at least three of the four ba 
courses? in the group. He will maintain a “B” average in the soc 
studies, will complete 24 units in “C” and “D” courses in the fie 
of which at least 12 must be “D,” and will include courses D251 a 
D252 in the social science of his more intensive study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student cc 
centrating in the Social Sciences acquire a reading knowledge 
French and German. Normally by the beginning of the Junior ye 
but not later than the middle of his Senior year, the student is | 
quired to file with his Adviser a written certificate of his ability 
read French or German, issued by a member of the faculty in 
field who has been designated to examine in those languages. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The work of a candidate e 
centrating in social sciences culminates in a written comprehens 
examination, administered by the Social Science faculty. This « 
amination consists of two parts: (1) a general examination to rev 
the candidate’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several soc 
sciences and their interrelations, and (2) one or more specializ 
examinations to test his mastery of the particular social sciet 
which the candidate has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the pi 
pose of the comprehensive examination is to appraise the can 
date’s integration of the entire range of social studies included 
his undergraduate program, the passing of both parts of this exat 
nation will exempt the student from final examinations in soc 
science courses at the end of his Senior year. 


The following courses offered by the Department of Educati 
are considered to be part of the work of the Social Sciences: 


Introduction to Education; History of Education. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the courses listed belc 
and other approved courses, may form a part of a student’s p 
gram of concentration in the Social Sciences: 

Philosophy of the State; History of Philosophy; Social P 
chology. 

The attention of social science students is called to cert 
courses available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in Claremc 


1No departmental concentration, or major, is offered in any social science. 
"Economics B11, Government A2, History Al, Religion Al or C103, Sociok 
B21. 
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FINE ARTS 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
usic are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
re, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
me basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
id art-technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
‘veloping an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
eas worthy of expression. 


AppLiep ArT: Students wishing to concentrate in Art as their 
ajor subject for the B.A. degree may elect courses in Drawing and 
uinting, Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledge 

all these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken in 
ro of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability 
render form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the founda- 
ym for further specialization. 


_ The student will be expected to present his work in the Depart- 
ent Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year the 
ident concentrating in Art will give a separate exhibition of his 
ork of that year. 


Music: Either theoretical or applied music may be elected as a 
bject of concentration for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Although the Special Credential in Music from the State Board 

Education is no longer granted through Pomona College, 
orough preparation for teaching music in the public schools may 
| obtained in the college. The courses in Public School Methods 
e given in Claremont Colleges (the graduate school.) Students 
ncentrating in music toward the Bachelor of Arts degree, or look- 
z forward toward teaching music in the public schools should 
sct the beginning harmony and sight singing courses in the first 
ar in order to be able to complete all required courses. 


Each candidate concentrating in music, whether the applied or 
soretical branches, must present a satisfactory public recital in 
3 major subject. 


AppLieD Music: Students in applied music will be enrolled for 
edit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written recom- 
ndation of the Head of the Department of Music. This recom- 
ndation is based upon the degree of ability and advancement 
Own in proficiency tests given before examining committees of 
= music faculty. To receive credit applied music must be accom- 
nied or preceded by first year harmony, Music Al. This course 
utles a student to register for credit in applied music for one or 
0 lessons per week for the first year and one lesson per week for 
* Temaining three years. If credit is desired for two lessons per 
‘ek for a second year or more, the work must be accompanied or 
2ceded by second year harmony, Music B5. Proficiency tests are 
(uired only of students in applied music who desire credit toward 
* Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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ENGLISH 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS) 


The English group functions in three different ways: 

1. To persons desirous of proficiency in our moth 
tongue whether for the sake of apprehending the ideas 
others or for the sake of expressing their own, it affords trai 
ing in reading, writing and speaking. 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual culture ; 
tendant on the processes of literary appreciation it offers 
generous variety of courses. 

3. To persons who wish to make English in any of 
phases the dominant feature of their collegiate programs 
provides opportunity for concentration during the junior a 

senior years. 

To the end that proper organization and direction may 
achieved and a desirable breadth at the same time maintair 
in the programs of students concentrating in English the f 
lowing objectives are recommended for their guidance: 


1. Effective command of the English language, in readi 
in writing and in speech. 

2. Extended and intensive experience in literary app 
ciation; interpretation and criticism; original creation. 

3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books on 
world. Reading Lists I and II offer guidance supplement: 
to that afforded by organized courses. 

4. A general knowledge of English and American so 
culture in its historical development. 

5. Some understanding of the more significant moveme 
in the field of philosophy, especially as they bear on literat 
and art. 

6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at least | 
language other than English. Besides the added understand 
of general linguistic problems achieved through such mast 
the intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in a sti 
of its language has a value attainable in no other way. 

Students who have in mind to go on to advanced gra 
ate work in English should recognize from the beginning t 
the best university standards will demand a thorough grou 
ing in Latin—not less than the full high school course—an 
reading knowledge of both French and German. 


NOTE: Personal interests of the student — as Mu 
Art, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and Biolog 
Science—may very properly be accorded such recognition 
his program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part—of ont 
more of the “objectives” listed. 

The minimum formal requirement for concentration in F 
lish is 24 hours of satisfactory work in the Upper Divisi 
two C courses and two D courses. : 
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FoREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
(FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 
YNCENTRATION IN THE FIELD 

A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete field 
foreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the group, 
rsue work in the various departments of the group, thereby con- 
atrating in the field. Such a student should hold non-credit bear- 
x conferences from time to time with the faculty of the group, 
»king toward a comprehensive examination in the general field of 
reign languages and literatures. 

’NCENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

_ A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the foreign 
iguages should have begun his study of that language before 
tering college. Preparatory work in some other language is also 
listinct advantage. 

_ Although the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
ly one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
yuire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
literature represented in the group. 

Eighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are required 
the department concerned, in which at least a B average must be 
uintained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized work 
in is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors 
in presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior year 
comprehensive examination will be required. 

_TIN AND GREEK 

Concentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
ident a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
ecial interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions in- 
ately connected with that literature. 
| The student of Latin is expected also to have an acquaintance 
‘th the Greek language and literature. It is not essential however, 
‘the lower division courses of Latin. 

-MANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

_ A student expecting to concentrate within the field of the 
mance Languages and Literatures should be fortified with a pre- 
‘owledge of Latin, and will find it much to his advantage to have 
yun the study of French or Spanish, or both, before entering 
‘lege. 

_ Concentration in a Romance Language and Literature is de- 
‘ned to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both the 
‘guage and literature of the student’s special interest; and second, 
considerable knowledge, represented by not less than two years 
‘lege work in at least one other language of the Romance field. 

| A student who is well equipped in foreign language on entering 
lege, is urged to take work in all three of the Romance Languages. 
-RMAN 

| Concentration in German is designed to give the student a 
‘owledge of the language and of the German civilization as repre- 
sited by the best works of literature. 
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Tue LiperAL ArTs VIEWPOINT | 


Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high but al: 
broad and inclusive. It is not a professional school. It insists th 
the best preparation for life includes not only the ample, genero: 
and complete training of the college course, such as is here give 
but also at a later period a thorough and definite professional sp 
cialization. The College has been singularly successful in perm 
ating its body of students with these ambitions. A large percenta 
of its graduates have taken subsequent professional training, ma 
winning scholastic awards in other institutions. | 


GENERAL PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The courses offered in Pomona College cover a broad range: 
the humanities and the sciences. In general, schools of busine 
administration, journalism and law do not require a particular pi 
tern of undergraduate work. On the other hand they are partic 
larly interested in students who have had a broad liberal arts trai 
ing and have learned how to study effectively, as evidenced by t 
quality of their undergraduate work. | 

Various combinations of fundamental courses are present. 
below as adequately preparing for later professional studies in en; 
neering, medicine or education, where more specific prerequisi( 
CXISE, 


A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so ess: 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engineer, Poma 
has developed a series of courses to enable its graduates to enter ‘ 
upper division work of engineering schools and to graduate the: 
from in two years. Men during the first two years will take : 
same course regardless of the field of engineering contemplated. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR AND 
; SENIOR YEARS 
: Units Ur: 
Chemistry B Mathematics D120 ............-... 3«( 
or B3 and B4_....- 8orl0 Astronomy or Geology...... 
Mathematics 1) eal e 6 Economics 20 
Math. A7 (Graphics)........ 4 Physics C111 and D109........ 1 
Foreign Language ROCCO 6 Mathematics D121 ne 
Hlectiver 23 Ae 8 or 6 Physics D220 woe.cnsccsessenncall 


Physics DING io 2 


Pre-engineering students | 


SOPHOMORE YEAR L 
advised to take in their Jut) 


Eeonomits Biden 2 ke 6 and Senior years as many! 
Mathematics Bls324. ee 6 possible of the above courses! 
Math. B9 (Graphics)........ 4 addition the six weeks’ sum)’ 
Physics. B2 and B4....22..2 8 course in surveying at Db 


Electing eae eee 6 Lake should be taken. 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-MEpDIcAL CourRsE 

Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medi- 
al Education of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
airements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
iading medical schools, however, have requirements well beyond 
lis minimum, and from many more applicants than can be accepted, 
ye selecting only those who are best prepared and have demon- 
rated the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal traits. 
‘re-medical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the mini- 
‘um requirements into two years of college work, but to build, in 
ore leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadth of 
ew, culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and 
aysico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the premedical 
ourse. 


| Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
wr graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements 
; most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily 
» modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
e specific requirements of any medical school which the student 
vay plan to attend. 


j 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
[ Units Units 
foo NE ht BeeenOlogy 2 B24; ke ge 4 
a! . (10S Gee cooony: (sl lJi e  e 4 
jattematics Al ..... me Ore Chemistry 17 so he) oo 3 
i) eerposscremistry C103 a ie 6 
cccmperiv, lor IIT. Ame chemistry, G105 2 ee Z 
: PsVCuGl Osry slo. wee 6 
| SOPHOMORE YEAR Electives, Div. I or III.......... 6 
femistry B3 and BB6............ 10 
Aysics B2 and B4...... 8 SENIOR YEAR 
 - ih GeeZOOlOgy, Clidv on wee 4 


te Chemistry courses may bespread to three years if preferred. 
-€ note, Chemistry Courses of Instruction. 

| A reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
able. High School work in these languages and in Latin is rec- 
amended for those planning the medical course, and the program 
‘ggested above may be modified in accordance with pre-college 
|°Paration in these subjects. 

In recently Published information about subjects which medical 
‘10ols do not include in the stated requirements, but which are to 
t recommended to pre-medical students, there is much diversity on 
ee points, but practical unanimity on the desirability of these six 

More than one year of English and public address; mathe- 
'itics, at least through trigonometry; both French and German; 
nomics, sociology and Philosophy; both comparative anatomy 
d embryology; physical chemistry. 
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A SUGGESTED CouRSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed t 
supply the general background that an intelligent citizen should hay 
regarding one of the most important of our social institutions ani 
at the same time prepare the prospective teacher for the more tech 
nical training in the graduate school. | 

CERTIFICATES: In California every public school teacher mu: 
have a certificate. The certificate is issued by the county in whic 
the teacher is employed upon the presentation to the county boar 
of education of a credential issued by the state board of educatio 
through its commission on credentials. | 

It is the policy of Pomona College to encourage students pri 
paring for teaching to supplement their undergraduate course wil 
additional work at Claremont Colleges or at some other gradua 
school. The recommendation for the credential then goes direct 
from the graduate school, using as a foundation the undergradua 
curriculum pursued at Pomona College. | 

While the requirements vary for different certificates, the ca 
didate for a general secondary credential must present a major co 
sisting of a minimum of 24 units of work, 12 of which are upp 
division in one subject matter field taught in high school; and 
minor consisting of a minimum of 12 units, 6 of which are upp 
division in another subject matter field taught in high school. 

Inasmuch as some increase in these requirements is being cc 
sidered by the state board of education students who expect to en! 
the teaching profession in California should consult a member > 
the Education department by the beginning of their junior year. 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher : 

FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the cred¢ 
tial in view. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education B3; Psychology B1; further we 
in the subject-matter to be taught. 

JUNIOR YEAR: Education C104; Psychology C107; further we 
in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. 

SENIOR YEAR: Education D215. A rounding out of the subjé 
matter to be taught. | 
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A SUGGESTED CouRSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Units Units 
aN a BS SR COOOD Vcee ee ee 6 
i Bapmocioogy) O21. oe 6 
eee... GA rsyeholory. ble 3 
i ae MUSICL Ose tk eo 
ae SOLS slectivesiy oS 9 or 10 

JUNIOR YEAR 

ublic Address B32................ 4 
isyenology C107 —......... 3 
09 3 SENIOR YEAR 
hysical Education C126....092 Physical Education C130... 3 
hysical Education C127, PAGCAUONT Del oe ees 3 
a 4 Physical Education D133... 3 
hysical Education C119 Physical Education D131...... 3 
Glee women) —............ Zen (chemistry- Cl i4 ose: re oe 4 
ono... goer sycnology) GI04s nn 3 
(a wor Ge bieenvess. 2) ey Se 12 


6 units of required Physical Education Activities. 


It is suggested that the required Physical Education activities be so se- 
cted as to give the individual opportunity for both technical skills and lead- 
‘ship. training in a wide range of activities. 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course is held at Halona, the 
-W.S. cabin at Idyllwild, for a two-week period immediately following Com- 
encement. This course aims to provide its members with experience useful 
1 camping and other types of leadership, such as teaching and community 
‘creation. 

This program followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Col- 
ges will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
aysical education. 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for any 
udents who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical Education. 
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DEGREE 


Pomona College awards but one academic degree, that « 
Bachelor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or) 
honors. The special procedure in honors study is given on page $ 
The following requirements apply to all students. 


Unit REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of wo 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation | 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one semest 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laborato 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In ord 
to complete the course in four years one must take an average 
fifteen units of academic work throughout. 


GRADE PoINT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn a cert: 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade 
all units for which he has registered, or twice as many grade poi 
as units. See grade and grade point schedule, following: ! 


1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 
Grade points per unit 


A (excellent) 

B 3. (very good) 

CG 2 (average) 

D 1 (passing) 

F 0 (failure) may be made up to a “ 
outside of class 

FF 0 (failure) may not be made up exc’ 

I (Incomplete) by repeating course | 


W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of pass: 
grade or better) 


2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure. | 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up outs‘ 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided thi 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring va: 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or bef! 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, if the fail’ 
was in the second semester. An F grade made up thus may not! 
raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains f’ 
manently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be m‘ 
up only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or pert 
nent F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeat 
when next offered. A student may not continue with work in wh! 
he has received a FF. The making up of work which has recei‘ 
the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. ! 
does permit credit and “grade points” for the course. . 

All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied vl 
a specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure i 
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etailed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
-s removal. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 

3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
istifies the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
f his work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
iid down for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
iat other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wishing 
» give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must first 
aceive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 

4. The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
yurse in accordance with provision on p. 52. 


DIVvISIONS 


The departments of the college are organized in three divisions 
; follows: 


I II III 
Art Astronomy Economics 
English Biology Education 
French Botany Government 
German Chemistry History 
Greek Geology Physical Education’ 
Italian Mathematics Religion 
Latin Physics Sociology 
Music Military Science 
Philosophy Psychology* 
Public Address Zoology 
Spanish 


sychology C107, Educational Psychology; and Psychology D112, Social 
ychology, shall count for purposes of distribution in Division III instead of 
vision II. 
hysical Education AS, Hygiene; C130, Kinesiology; and D131, Physical 
rviations, shall count for purposes of distribution in Division II instead of 
vision III. 
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| 1. 126 units total, including six units of Physical Education Ac- 
tivities, four of which must be taken in the first two years and 
two in the last two years of the course. 


' or I grades incurred during the first semester of year courses, may be re- 
oved on the recommendation of the teacher concerned, by the successful 
mpletion of the work of the final semester. 


Prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws of the State of 
lifornia to pass a course or an examination on the Constitution of the United 
ates. This requirement may be met by Government A2a, B3a, D113a, D114, 
story BSa. Those students who have not completed the Constitution require- 
nt for graduation by the opening day of senior year will be required to reg- 
Pr for a course meeting the requirement during the first semester of senior 
‘\f, Save as exceptions may be made by action of the Classification Committee. 
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For Distribution: 


2. By the end of the Junior year, in each division : 
A year’s work of not less than four units in each of ty 
departments. 


Normally a student should plan to meet this requirement | 
the end of the Sophomore year. 


3. Not more than 52 units total for credit in any one departmer 


For Concentration: 


4. 36 C and D units, of which at least 12 are to be in o 
department. 


These General Requirements are designed to protect the stude 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program. They inte 
tionally leave him a great deal of freedom to shape his course 
study according to his interest. In the exercise of this freedom 
will be the part of wisdom for him to take advantage of the worki: 
organization of the curricular program into sequences of cours 
departments and divisions, looking upon these things as aids | 
which he, as student, may avail himself in the process of securi 
an education. Courses, etc., are, however, merely aids toward, r 
substitutes for, reading, reflection and independent study. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the planning of his work the student in Pomona College 
given a large range. The only limitations are designed to inst 
to him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be gain 
by some study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, 
the other, that concentration along a chosen line of work whi 
shall develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge 
some particular field. 


In selecting his courses of study and also in determining — 
outside reading the student should have as his fundamental purp< 
while in college to become familiar with the principal phases of { 
intellectual culture of mankind. This involves the following ess’ 
tial features: 


1. Acquaintance with great literature. 


2. Comprehension of the principal concepts of natural scier: 
both physical and biological. | 


3. Familiarity with present-day established conceptions of | 
social order and an intellectual grasp of contemporary so’ 
problems. 


4. Some philosophical appreciation of the general nature of | 
universe and an evaluation of human ideals, both moral ‘ 
religious. | 
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THE FacuLty REGULATION ON ENGLISH 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of 
nglish used by the student will be weighed together with the sound- 
ess and completeness of his thinking. Before any student is 
ccepted to upper division standing he must satisfy a committee of 
1e College of his ability habitually to use English of good quality. 
jn the recommendation of this Committee, a student whose Eng- 
sh is persistently unacceptable may be required to withdraw from 
1e College at the end of any semester by the joint action of the 
ollege Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 
lisspelling is considered a deficiency in English to which this regu- 
ition applies. 


Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s use of English 
es solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of the Col- 
‘ge generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary school 
ibjects. Students who have weakness in expressing themselves in 
1eir mother tongue should bear in mind the value of certain impor- 
int courses offered by the Department of English. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
ram of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
ethods of procedure have become established: 

1. Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient Lower 
ivision work in the special field and in allied fields to ensure ade- 
late preparation for carrying successfully the Upper Division work. 


2. Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
‘ Upper Division (C and D) work in the field of concentration; 
x of these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of them 
ust be taken during the Senior year. 


_ 3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields a 
ading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is neces- 
Ty—usually French or German; in some fields a command of both 
most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of the student 
acquire this reading knowledge before entering college. 


_ 4. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the student’s 
‘ogram of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive ex- 
te Lf ’ . . . . . . . 

aination” covering the entire field in which his concentration lies. 


5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field a 
udent is working intensively becomes the student’s official adviser 
iring his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the student 
consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 


__ The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a rec- 
nition of differences between fields of learning and between the 
dividualities of students that no summary statement of them 
ould be thought of as complete. The attention of those inter- 
ted in special fields is therefore directed to the more extended 
€sentations of work in various fields together with certain pre- 
ofessional courses which are found on pages 59-69, 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a cours 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated b 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; | 
courses are either those which follow the A course of earlier year 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses at 
advanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being th 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, Bt 
C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course withot 
previous work in the same line. 

Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; tho: 
numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those nun 
bered over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior standin 
- Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less the 

ve. 

In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two stu 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of units ar 
grade-points toward graduation. 

When courses in different semesters have the same general nur 
ber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a cor 
mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, howeve 
they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, although the cour 
extends throughout the year, independent credit is given for tl 
work of the first semester and the first course may be followed ! 
some allied subject instead of the next course in the sequen 
Entrance to the second semester course is by permission of t 
instructor. | 

All courses are three units each unless otherwise designated. 

Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two cours 
with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporaneous 
unless the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M or W 
showing that the classes meet on different days of the group. _ 

8:00 9 :00 10 :00 11 :00 1215 245 3: 


MWF.... I III V VII IX Xl 
Th-Assembly X AIT XI} 
TTS... I IV Vi ] T-Chapel Except Saturday 


Hours to be arranged—A. 
If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on tl 
day of the group. 


THREE YEAR ProGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND 
GRADUATE WoRK 
To enable Junior College graduates and others who enter W: 


advanced standing to continue their education on the basis 0: 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as: 
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the Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges 
have planned their offerings so that the closest articulation of 
under-graduate and graduate study is possible. Graduate work 
in the literatures, in the social sciences, in the biological and 
physical sciences, in philosophy, psychology, religion, and in the 
fine arts and music, along with professional work in public 
school education and in psychology is conducted by Claremont 
Colleges using the combined staffs of Scripps College and Pomona 
College as well as its own appointees. This work is usually char- 
acterized by an informal mode of instruction possible only in an 
institution of this type where the standards are high and the 
number of students is limited. A catalog of graduate seminars 
will be furnished upon request to the Director of Studies, Clare- 
mont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


CourRSEs IN Scripps COLLEGE 


In addition to the courses listed below there will be announced 
at time of registration certain courses in Scripps College open for 
Pomona students under approved conditions. Each regular student 
in residence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than 
hae of his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona 
College. 


Anthropology 
See Sociology. 


Art 


For each unit of credit in Art, except in C111, there is required 
| minimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio 
vork per week. Students are urged to prolong these periods when 
ther work permits, as they will then make more rapid progress. 


The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward 
graduation is 16, so distributed as not to exceed 3 A hours, 3 B 
1ours, 5 C hours, and 5 D hours. In courses where lecture and 


aboratory work are combined, the work is counted half theory and 
ialf applied. 


._ sbecial fees for work in applied art are as follows: A9, B25 
107, D112, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per unit. 


\3a-A3b. Design and Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of 


orm and its expression in pencil, charcoal and col : 
WF, 1:15 to 3:05 P al and color. 2 units. 
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A9a-A9b. Modeling. MR. JURECKA 
A general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
models from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. Two 
sections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


B3a, B3b. Composition. MR. BEGGS 
Pictorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each week 
on an assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. Tc 
be taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may be 
repeated for credit. 1 unit. W. VII. 


Blla-Bl1b. Advanced Drawing and Design. MR. BEGG! 
The rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, litho: 
graph crayon and water color. This may be related in the seconc 
semester to industrial, commercial or fine art problems accordins 
to individual preference. 2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3 EO2. 


B25a-B25b. Advanced Modeling. MR. JURECK/ 
Problems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast an 
living model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 unit: 
TT BAY te Ses 


C103a-C103b. Life Drawing. MR. BEGG 
Anatomical function and the construction of the human forn 
Prerequisite Blla-b or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to a0: 


C107a-C107b. Life Modeling. MR. JURECK 
Modeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in th 
round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3:0. 


Cl111la-C1l11b. History of Art. MR. BEGGS, MR. ROBBIN 

and MR. BAUMAN] 

Study of the historical development of art with especial atter 

tion to national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Chri: 

tian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the fir 

semester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romanti: 
Realistic and Contemporary Art in the second. JJJ. 


C120a-C120b. Painting. MR. BEG‘ 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of tl 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These a 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which afford < 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for tl 
eS eran: of individuality of manner. 2 units. WF, 3:13 ° 

503. 

D105a-D105b. Advanced Painting. MR. BEG! 
Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures includis 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large finish 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. A. 

D112a-D112b. Advanced Life Modeling. MR. JURECI 
Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Develc 
ment of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculptu 
Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF 1:15 to 3:05 or 


Bl 
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GRADUATE WORK in the history of art and architecture and in ap- 
plied art is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Astronomy 
a-B1b. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 


Presents the general facts of historical and modern astronomy 
in non-technical form suited to students with a minimum of 
science preparation. An acquaintance with the starry heavens is 
sought and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrounding 
universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Brackett 
Observatory are supplemented by group projects and field ex- 
cursions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., one 
period per week. 


For students with satisfactory preparation in physical science 
and mathematics, additional work in class and laboratory is 
offered, giving 1 additional unit of credit; the extra time to be 
tre Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. 3 or 4 units. VII 
and A. 


Note: Students in upper division courses in the department par- 


ticipate in certain regular observing programs, full expression 
being given to individual aptitudes and preferences. These ob- 
servations deal principally with the varying activities of the sun, 
certain phases being periodically reported to the Observatory of 
Paris on an international schedule, in which the Brackett Ob- 
servatory is a cooperating member. The general prerequisities 
for upper division courses in the department are Astronomy Bl 
or its equivalent or a satisfactory preparation in physical science. 


C101a, C101b. The Sun and the Weather. MR. WHITNEY 


~ 
1 


1 


A laboratory course consisting of regular observations of sun 
spots, prominences, solar eruptions and the heat received from 
the sun; the correlation of solar activity with terrestrial phe- 
nomena and world weather; the operation and maintenance of 
the weather bureau instruments at the observatory; visual and 
photographic studies and classification of cloud formations and 
the general principles of weather forecasting. Laboratory fee $3 
per semester. 2 units. 4. 

03a-C103b. Practical Astronomy and 


Navigation. MR. WHITNEY 
Deals with practical problems in astronomy and the compilation 
and reduction of the data obtained. Observations with the tele- 
scope, transits, and sextant are also applied to the determination 
of time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the theory and 
Practice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom and labora- 
tory 3 units. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. A. 

05. Celestial Mechanics, MR. WHITNEY 


A short course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems 
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on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the compu: 
tation of the orbits of comets, etc. 3 units. First semester. A 


D106. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNE} 


Considers the applications of the principles of modern physic’ 
and chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and th 
reciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the physica 
sciences. Laboratory observations are both visual and photo 
graphic. Classroom one hour; observatory two periods. Labora 
tory fee, $3.00 per semester. Second semester. 3 units. d. 


D230. Investigations in Astronomy. MR. WHITNE 


A unified program of investigation in some particular field suc 
as variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor observz 
tions, etc., is arranged. Fach semester 1 to 4 units. May be re 
peated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per semester. ¢ 


GRADUATE WorRK in Astrophysics and Celestial Mechanics is avai! 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Biology 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. MR. HILTON, MR. MUD 
and aASsISTAN 


A general course either for those who intend to take furth 
work in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may. 
taken for credit by those who have high school biology, botar 
or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamen’ 
principles in the whole field of biology by means of class, demo: 
stration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the proj 
method it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and intere: 
of individuals or groups. Class M and W, or F, VII; \aborato, 
field trip, or demonstration M,T,W,Th or F, 1:15-4:10. Labo: 
tory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


B2a, B2b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON and MR. MU! 
General Zoology first semester. General Botany second sem 


ter. A general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, de. 
ing with classification, structure and life-processes of Db’ 
groups. Prerequisite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinai} 
this course is prerequisite for advanced work in the divisil 
A units. Class, TTh, li; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laborat: 


fee $8.00 each semester. 


C105. Bacteriology. MRS. Dé’ 
General study of important bacteria, methods of culture || 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequis: 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, SS 
laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Break: 
deposit, $5.00. 
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‘C107. Genetics. MR. MUNZ 


A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in the 
| study of heredity and evolution and their general application to 
_ plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. 

Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems and 

discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. First 

semester, VJJ. Fee, $3.00. 


7108. Bionomics. MR. HILTON 


A course in the history of biological progress, including modern 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to those 
who have had a year of biological work. May be taken with 
Zoology D131 for three hours. Second semester. 2 units. MW, I. 


_ The scientific collections and library available at Claremont, as 
well as the geographic location, make desirable certain types of 
vork for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, Neurology, 
certain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anatomy, Plant 
Morphology, Algae, and Plant Taxonomy. 


Botany 


34, Field Botany. MISS YOUNGBERG 


An elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much 
field work. No prerequisite. Second semester. 2 units. Class, 
S, IT; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


2123. Plant Physiology. MR. MUNZ 


A study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the 
nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, 
Photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those 
students contemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, 
and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Second se- 
mester. Class, WF, I; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
$8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


125a,D125b. Taxonomy. MR. MUNZ 


Study of our local flora and more common cultivated orna- 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxo- 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, III; labora- 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, IJI; laboratory, 


MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Alter- 
nates with D127. 


iw Jah 2X, oS. - es 


'127a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morthology 
of Green Plants, MR. MUNZ 


| The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
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evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plant: 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Class 
A, laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semes: 
semester. Alternates with D125. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


D131. Botanical Problems. MR. MUN; 
Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in th 
department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated fo 
credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. 4 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. 


Zoology 


B3a, B3b. Physiology. MRS. DAR 
The functions of animals, with special reference to the huma 
body. Prerequisite: Biology Al, Class periods, MF, I; labore 
tory, F 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


B4. Field Zoology. MRS. DAR 
An elementary non-technical course in natural history of loc: 
vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition ¢ 
common forms, life histories, food habits and ecological facto: 
in distribution. No prerequisite. Second semester. 2 unit 
Class T, IV. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


C105. Human Anatomy. MRS. DAR 
A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in physic 
education. Prerequisite: Biology Al and Zoology B3. S@go: 
semester. Class, W, I; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laborato: 
fee, $6.00. 


C115. Comparative Anatomy. MRS. DAI 
A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biolo; 
B2a. First semester. Four units. Class, TTh, II; laborato1 
T,Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


C117. Embryology. MR. HILTC 
A study of early development and the formation of organs, wi 
especial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology B: 
Second semester. Four units. Class, TTh, I; laboratory, 
1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8. 


C118. Entomology. MR. HILTO 
A general course in the structure and classification of insec 
Each student makes his own collection for identification a 
study. Prerequisite: Biology B2. Second semester. Class, T, V 
laboratory, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


D113. Histology. MR. HILTC 
The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially’ 
vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequist 
Zoology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Class, T, IV. Labo: 
tory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Labo: 
tory fee, $8.00. 
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114. Neurology. MR. HILTON 


A general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
nervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
requisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, IV. Lab- ° 
oratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 
Laboratory fee, $6.00. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


131. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
ter. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F, I. 


1135. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON AND MRS. DART 


This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under- 
take special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, 
Anatomy or Embryology and have had B work in Zoology. Such 
problems may be with local insects or other animals or they may 
be of a general nature dealing with life functions and structures. 
Either semester, 1 to 3 units. A. May be repeated for credit. 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit when Laboratory work is involved. 


Chemistry 


NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 
la, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. TYSON 


For students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but 
wish to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part of 
a general education. By confining the scope of study to one field, 
effort is made to give the student satisfactory depth of under- 

Standing of scientific method and the philosophy of science. Em- 
phasis is laid on the place of chemistry in human affairs. No 
laboratory work is required. V7. Fee, $2.00 each semester to de- 
fray expenses of lecture demonstrations. 


114a-C114b. Nutrition and Foods. MR. ROBINSON 


A survey of present-day knowledge of the nutritional factors 
necessary for optimum health, the various classes of food-stufts 
and their nutritional value, the food budget, purchasing, and 
planning the dietary to meet the requirements of different in- 
dividuals and groups. No prerequisites. 2 units. LEAS IT. 


FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is required for 
majors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for pre- 
medical students and for some other fields of scientific work. 
Such a foundation includes courses in inorganic, analytical and 
organic chemistry, with elementary physical-chemical principles 
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applied in all of these branches. The student may complete thi: 
foundation work in two years or in three years, as he prefers 


First Year Second Year Third Year 


Two Year Program: B3a-B3b C103a-C103b 
B5a, B5b B7, C105 
Three Year Program: B3a-B3b B7, B5b C103a-C1031 
B4a-B4b C104a-C104] 
Students who have a professional objective requiring only oni 
year of chemistry should find out whether qualitative analysis is t 
be included. If so, registration should be for B3a-B3b and B5a, BSI 
(10 units). Those to whom qualitative analysis is not importan 
should register for B3a-B3b and B4a-B4b (8 units). | 


B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry. MR. ROBINSO? 


Lectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attention i 
given to the philosophy of the scientific method and to the sig 
nificance of scientific developments in human affairs, as well a 
to the more technical aspects of the science of chemistry. Spe 
cial provision is made for those who have not had secondar 
school chemistry. This course is to be accompanied by a labora 
tory course, either B4a-B4b or B5a, B5b. IV. 


B4a-B4b. Laboratory Studies in General Chemistry. 
MR. ELLIOT’ 


Concurrent with B3a-B3b. 1 unit each semester. Laboratory | 
or W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


BSa, BSb. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative 
Analysis. 7 MR. TYSO! 


Concurrent with B3a-B3b; or B5b may be taken independentl; 
The first semester covers the same ground as B4a-B4b; 2 unit 
The second semester is laboratory practice in systematic qualit: 
tive analysis; 2 units. Laboratory ThF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratot 
fee, $10.00 each semester. 


B7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIOT 


The principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculation 
Laboratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volumetr 
methods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with lal 
oratory. First semester. Class, S. IJ; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:1 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


C103a-C103b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSO 


Lectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chen 
istry of carbon compounds, including a survey of physica 
chemical fundamentals and their application in this field. Pra 
tical developments of organic chemistry are stressed. It is & 
pected that laboratory work (C104a-C104b or C105) shall be co! 
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current with this course. Prerequisite: At least one year of col- 
lege chemistry, including laboratory work. V/JI. 


104a-C104b. Laboratory Methods of Organic 
Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


Reactions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each 
semester. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 
each semester. 


105. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


For students who wish to take Chemistry B7 the first semester. 
Covers in one semester the same work done in C104a-C104b. 
Second semester, 2 units. Laboratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
tory fee, $12.00. 


107. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIOTT 


A continuation of Chemistry B7 for those students who wish to 
gain a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of quantitative analysis. Second semester. Three laboratory 
periods, WF, 1:15-4:10 and A. Conferences will be held during 
laboratory periods. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


115a-D115b. Biological Chemistry. MR. TYSON 


The chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
plant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life 
Processes of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments 
employ quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical 
and organic chemistry. Class, WF, III; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


119a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. ELLIOTT 


A general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 
and principles with numerous illustrative problems, and labora- 
tory practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite : 
For the first semester, a C course in either chemistry or physics; 
for the second semester, differential and integral calculus are also 
required. Class, TTh, VI; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $8.00 each semester. 


120. Crystal and Molecular Structure. MR. ELLIOTT 


Theoretical and practical work in the analysis of the structure 
of crystals by means of X-Rays. May be taken as a continuation 
of Geology C105. Prerequisites: A B course in mathematics 
and a B course in either chemistry, geology or physics; also 
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the consent of the instructor is required. Second semester, A 
Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


Di21a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE STAF) 


Oral or written reports by students, on material found in cur 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, th 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments in theo 
retical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. M, IX 
May be repeated for credit. 


D151a, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. THE STAF 
Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advance 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in speci 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or bic 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate instru 
tor. Library reference work is an essential part of such course 
and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical an 
organic chemistry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. / 
Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.0 
and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. 


D201a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE STAI 


Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of exce} 
tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of problen 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or bi 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate 1 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. 
units. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Lock 
, $3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and suppli 
used. 


GRADUATE WoRK in History of Chemistry as well as in a conside 
able range of specialized fields of Chemistry is available und 
the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Classics 


GREEK 
Bla-Blb. Elementary. MR. ROBBI 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scie 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literatut 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. IX. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


C101a, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR. ROBBI 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: Het 
dotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the New Ti 
tament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regular featu! 
of the work. The course may be repeated for credit in succ! 
sive years. IX. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 
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LATIN 


\1a-Alb. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin language 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English and the 
Romanic languages. VJ. 


3a-B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 


Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life 
and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, 
Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected 
in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and 
the influence of the Greek lyric poets. JV. 


1105a-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 


Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
re-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
Latin. A. One unit. 


106a, C106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatures 
in Translation. MR. ROBBINS 


Extensive readings in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
through the medium of English translation as a basis for the 
study of classical civilization and culture. The influence of the 
classics upon English and other modern literatures is stressed. 
No knowledge of Latin and Greek languages is required. JJ. 


107a, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 


Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and develop- 
ment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. J. 


109a, D109b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBBINS 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
Roman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman his- 
torical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
credit in successive years. XIII. In 1939-1940 sequence b. 


GRADUATE WoRK in Roman Literature is offered under the aus- 
Pices of Claremont Colleges. 


| Economics 
§a-ASb. Accounting. MR. NESS 


A study in theory and method, developing from the balance sheet 
the fundamental Principles underlying alike the construction and 
| Zee ation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or W, 1:15- 
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Blla-Bllb. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNCAD 
and MR. NES 


The basic course in the general principles of Economics, includ 
ing current problems. Required for students expecting to empha 
size the study of Economics, and prerequisite for upper divisiot 
courses in Economics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics A. 
not prerequisite for Economics Bll. Two sections. J, III. 


C105. Money and Banking. MR. NES 
Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the ligh 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to suppl 
society with adequate media of exchange. First semester. V, 


C106. Public Finance. MR. DUNCAD 


Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financi: 
administration, with special attention to the theory and practic 
of taxation. First semester, VJJ. 


C107. Agricultural Economics. MR. BURGES 


A study of the application of economic principles to certain prol 
lems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, ma: 
keting and prices. First semester. III. ( Omitted in 1939-1940 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. DUNCAI 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and co! 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, includir 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Econor 
ics A5, or equivalent training in Accounting. First semester. ] 


C120. Public Utility Economics. MR. NE! 


An historical and analytical study of public utility problems 
the United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the ra 
way, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is la 
upon the economics of overhead costs, the role of competitic 
and regulation. Second semester. V. ( Omitted in 1939-1940). 


D113. International Economic Policies. MR. COO! 


A study of the basic factors in international economic relatio 
and conditioning the formulation of international economic po 
cies. A survey of mercantilism, liberalism, socialism, industriz 
ism, nationalism and imperialism, emphasizing international ec 
nomic aspects. International economic adjustments subseque 
to the World War, and international economic factors in depré 
Aan Commercial treaties. First semester. 3 units. TTh, 2: 
D115. Principles of International Trade. MR. NI 


A study of the nature and principles of international econom 
relations. An analysis of the balance of payments and t' 
processes of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the cou! 
and theory of the commodity trade and the movement of cap! 
and labor from country to country. Second semester. VJ. 
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117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 


A study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
Enrolment restricted to seniors expecting to concentrate in Social 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor; previous 
courses in Economics not prerequisite. First semester. VJI. 
(Omitted in 1939-1940). 


[19. Monopolies and Trusts. MR. BURGESS 


A study of the economic principles and the legal status of 
monopolies. Second semester. JII. 


30. History of Economic Thought. MR. COONS 


A survey of the development of economic science and policy from 
the forerunners of the classical school to the present day. Sec- 
ond semester. 3 units. TTh, 2:15-3:30. 


50. Economic Cycle Theory. MR. HUBBARD 


An introduction to the general problem of economic change and 
the theory of cycles. The course includes an explanation of the 
simpler statistical methods employed in cycle analysis and par- 
ticular attention is given to the phenomena of the depression 
period of the ’30’s and various proposals for the control of 
cyclical movements. Business barometers and the problems of 
forecasting economic change. Mathematics B8 or equivalent 
training in statistics is recommended before enrolling in this 
course. Second semester. JJ. 


§1. Economic Theory. MR. NESS 


A systematic study of the theoretical tools of analysis used in the 
consideration both of the economic system as a whole and the 
Particular problems which arise within it. First semester. JV. 


Education 
Introduction to Education. MR. FITTS 


A course designed for those who desire an understanding of the 
American school system. The outstanding problems of present- 
day education are examined and certain approaches to a solution 
of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent pre- 


tequisite for other courses in Education. First semester, J/I. 
Second semester, JV. 


04a, C104b. History of Education. MR. FITTS 


‘The development of educational theory and practice from the 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the second 
semester to make a comparison of the established systems in 
America and typical European countries. History Al or equiva- 
lent recommended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. A registration 
of 4 units requires permission of the instructor. VII and A. 
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D215. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. FIT 


The factors and principles which underlie the theory and pra 
tice of secondary education, including the junior high school, t 
senior high school and the junior college. Second semester. I, 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the va 
ous credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


English 
Writing and Speech are emphasized feature of all Lower I 
vision courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in Engli 


should complete Reading List I before the beginning of t 
Junior year. 


Ala, Alb. English: An Introductory Course. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STA 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpre 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the m 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing a 
speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental cours 
Men: WF, I; section meetings at IJ. Women: TTh, II; secti 
meetings at J. 


BSa, BSb. Nineteenth Century Literature. MISS WOMA( 


An introduction to literary history and criticism, with intens 
study of the poetry and non-narrative prose of the period 4 
collateral reading in the novel. Upper Division students m 
register for the course only on the written recommendation | 
the instructor. J/J. : | 


B9. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. DAVIS and MR. ANGE 


A general survey of important works in prose fiction with ¢ 
phasis upon the development and recurrence of significant pha: 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. Two sections. F) 
semester. V. | 


B10. Introduction to Drama. MR. FRAMPTON and MR. ANGE 


Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to 
present day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Two §' 
tions. Second semester. lV’. 


B11. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
MR. PHILBRS 


The theory and technique of character presentation as found! 
selected plays. The course looks toward character-interpr'’ 
tion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor ni 
be secured before registration for this course. First semes: 


VI. 
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1. English Composition. MR. FRAMPTON, MISS WOMACK 
The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with con- 


siderable attention to the composition of the “course paper.” First 
semester. Two sections. IV. 


2. Advanced Composition. MR. LINCOLN 
A course for students who have mastered fundamentals. Regis- 
tration limited to twenty. Prerequisite: A degree of distinction 
in Course B21 and the permission of the instructor. Second 
semester. IV. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


A substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List I is 
most desirable as a preliminary to registration in Upper Division 
courses. 


01a,C101b. The Renaissance in England. Mr. STRATHMANN 


English literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton being main figures and 
the enduring contributions of the Renaissance in thought, forms, 
and materials being a major topic. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


03a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
, MR. MCCULLEY 


The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempo- 
raries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and 
‘romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of 
the English novel; the spread of the romantic movement in 
England and on the Continent. JJ/I. 


‘05a, C105b. American Literature. MR. LINCOLN 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its expres- 
‘sion of our national characteristics and sentiments. VJ. 


11. The Short Story. MR. FRAMPTON 


Practice in supervised writing of short stories. Study of signifi- 
cant short stories. First semester. V. 


12. Playwriting. MR. PHILBRICK 


The theory of playwriting with supervised practice in this tech- 
nique. A study will be made of the structure and style of sig- 
nificant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning 
‘playwright. Second semester. V/V. 


21a, D121b. Creative Writing. MR. LINCOLN and 


MR. FRAMPTON 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
‘matters and fields of literary interest. T, X and XII, and F, IX. 
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D123. Chaucer. MR. LINCO! 


A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and drama 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern wor 
First semester. J/J. 


D124. The English Language. MR. DA’ 


A survey of the English language from Chaucer to the presi 
day with emphasis on the development of vocabulary, gramn 
and syntax. Critical theories of language in relation to lite 
ture will be given due attention. The course is recommended 
pecially to prospective teachers of English. Second semester. | 


D125a, D125b. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMPT( 
A study of the principal plays. VII. 


D127. Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPT! 


An examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of o 
standing modern critics; frequent practice in supervised criti 
writing. First semester. VJ. 


D201a, D201b. The Great Victorians and Their Successors. 
MR. DA 


Recent literature in English considered as an outcome of ni 
teenth century backgrounds and main currents of mod 
thought. The first semester of the course comes to a focus 
Arnold and Meredith; the second culminates in the literary 
tivities of our own day. Required of students concentrating 
English. Prerequisite: English B5 or an equivalent. IV. 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided by 
colleges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. In the" 
of literature and literary history it includes the more impor 
authors and movements from Chaucer’s time to the present ' 
There are offerings too, though considerably more limited, in: 
English language and creative writing. The student who j 
poses to go on into graduate study is advised to plan his wi 
course from at least as early as his junior undergraduate yea 


French 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Geology 


Bla, Bib. Introductory Geology. MR. a 


Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: F: 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; lab: 
tory or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; lab: 
tory, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each seme: 
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Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First semes- 
ter. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


105. Crystallography MR. WOODFORD 


Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taken 
upon the recommendation of the Department of Chemistry or of 
Physics. First semester, 2 units. WF, V. 


110. Petrology. MR. WOODFORD 


The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: Geol- 
ogy Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. Two class and two 
laboratory periods. 4 units. WF, V. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


07a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Biology 
B2a. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one 
class and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Labora- 
tory fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. 

(Given in 1939-1940). 


04. Field Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb, C110. A summer course of three or 
six weeks. 3 or 6 units. A. 


11-D112. Petrography. MR. WOODFORD 
Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study 
of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Pre- 
requisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory period, 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second se- 
imester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second 
‘semester. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


30, D131. Geological Investigation and Research. 


MR. WOODFORD 
3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. 


SRADUATE WORK in Geology with special reference to Petrography 


is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


German 


-Alb. Elementary German. MISS WAGNER 
The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. Daily 
*xercises in reading and writing. The essentials of grammar. 
Etymology. Comment on German life and literature. TIT 


\B. Elementary and Advanced German. MISS WAGNER 
‘Two years in one. 6 units. POs: 
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B3a-B3b. Advanced German. MR. BAUMA) 
More advanced German language study through intensive re: 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with considera: 
extended reading in the field of the students individual inter: 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attention: 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria ¢ 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. JJ, 


C102a, C102b. Conversation and Composition. MISS WAG 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compositi. 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, v. 


special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation | 


intonation. Prerequisite: German B3 or equivalent. IX. 


C109a, C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Cent 
MR. BAUMA‘ 


With special reference to the cultural, economic and political 
tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: Ger 
B3 or equivalent. VJ and A. 


C113. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. BAUM/: 


A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the pe) 
with particular attention to the social and political life of (1 
many. XI. (Omitted in 1939-1940). | 


D118a, D118b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUM!’ 


The development of German Literature from 1880 to the pre 
with reference to the political and social changes during ! 
period. A. 


Under the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate wot, 
offered in various phases of German Literature with sf! 
emphasis on the modern field. 


Government 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Ala, Alb. The Foundations of Government. | 
This course, formerly designed for freshmen, has been conv! 
into a sophomore course under the title of B4a, B4b. The *! 
and fe place has been taken by A2a, A2b. ( Omitted in ° 
1940). 


A2a, A2b. Modern Governments. MRA 


First semester: American Government, with emphasis p 
national institutions. Second semester: European governr? 
with emphasis upon British and French institutions. IV. 
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a, B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR. SAIT 


Identical with A2a, A2b, but listed as a sophomore course in 
1939-1940 for the convenience of those who have taken Ala, 
Alb. IV. 


a, B4b. The State. MR. KIRKWOOD 
First semester: Organization. 


A study of the major political institutions evolved by man in the 
course of governing himself and his fellows. Attention will be 
given to the contrasting solutions afforded by democracy and 
dictatorship. 


Second semester: Problems and methods of control. 


An inquiry into the underlying forces which condition and limit 
the working of the institutions studied in B4a. Topics for dis- 
cussion will include theories of the state, political myths, the 
nature of law, nationalism, and public opinion. B4b (second 
semester) is not open to students who have taken Ala, Alb. V. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Open to students who have taken nine units of the introductory 
courses or who have received the written consent of the 
instructor. 


03. Municipal Government MR. KIRKWOOD 


The problem of local self-government viewed from the stand- 
point of administration, political control, and the changing pat- 
tern of social and economic life. Typical solutions in the United 
States and Europe will be examined, and the student will apply 
the general principles evolved to a particular study of that town 
or city which interests him most. First semester.  JJ/. 


04. Administration MR. KIRKWOOD 


The, growth and mechanism of the modern service-State, with 
special reference to the theory and practice of responsible bu- 


reaucracy, as developed in the United States and abroad. Second 
semester. JI, 


5. Introduction to Law. MR. BURGESS 


Che development of American law and legal institutions with 
iome analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the more 
-ommon legal relationships. Second semester. /. 


8a, C108b. International Relations. MR. SAIT 


n the first semester the main subjects of discussion will be eco- 
1omic discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of war, 
‘nethods of adjusting disputes, international co-operation, the 
‘sace movement, and particularly the League of Nations. The 
econd semester will be devoted to a survey of international law 
—its nature, sources, and content. JI. 
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D112. Public Opinion. MR. KIRKWO 


Individual and group opinion as the setting for political acti 
The origin, nature, and measurement of this opinion, and : 
possibility of controlling it—with reference to outstanding | 
tempts to do so both here and abroad. Second semester. JV. 


D113. Political Institutions. MR. S/ 
The State: its origin; its function as law-giver; the chief for: 
that it assumes. Among the topics for discussion will be s: 
ereignty, jurisprudence, nationalism, federalism, democracy, a 
representation. First semester. VJ. 


D114. Constitutional Law. MR. : & 


An examination of the Constitution of the United States : 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising the 
under. Second semester. WF 2:15-3:45. 


D115. Political Parties. MR. $ 


Their role in a democracy; their relation to the electorate, pul 
opinion, and pressure groups; how they are organized 
financed; how they nominate candidates and fight campaig 
While attention will focus upon the American scene, phases 
foreign practice will be noted, especially regarding the cond 
of elections. Second semester. VJ. 


D121 (Oriental Affairs D121) Contemporary Far | 
Eastern Government. MR. F. 


The processes of political control in China and Japan ur: 
conditions different from those in the West and the signific: 
of the resulting similarities and contrasts for political thot 
and for an understanding of contemporary international p! 
lems. Special attention will be given to an evaluation of Ji 
nese colonial administration as compared to that of Wes: 
powers in the Far East. First semester. J. 


Attention is called to the following courses given outside: 
department: 
History D119. American Diplomatic History. 
Philosophy C132. Types of Political Theory. 

III-21 (Scripps). Modern Political Ideas. 
III-28 (Scripps). European Thought. 


READING COURSES IN HONORS 


These courses consist of assigned reading and the preparé 
of essays. Normally they carry, in each case, three units; U' 
exceptional circumstances and only in the senior year, six U 
and for summer reading, one to three units, according to 
extent of the completed program. The essays are read be 
the whole group of candidates for honors, which meets ¢ 
Thursday evening, with members of the faculty in attendi( 
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These members are: Messrs. Burgess, Fahs, W. T. Jones, Kirk- 
wood, and Sait of Pomona College; and Messrs. Bergstraesser 
and Saunders of Scripps College. 


§1, C152. Political Thought from Plato to Bentham. 


§1, D252. Topics for each semester, to be approved by the 
department. 


History 


a-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. 
MR. PITMAN, MR. GLEASON, MR. KEMBLE 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the 
close of the French Revolution, and its spread throughout the 
world. Attention is paid to the political, religious, intellectual, 
and economic forces of change. The aim is to lay a foundation 
for the understanding of contemporary problems. This course 
or its equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses 
in history. Three sections. J/J, Mr. Pitman and Mr. Kemble; 
[V, Mr. Gleason. 


» BSb. History of the United States. MR. KEMBLE 
Che political, cultural and economic development of the United 


_ 


states from its beginnings as an outpost of European expansion 
0 a position of independence and world influence. J. 


, Bob. (Oriental Affairs B6). The Development of 
Oriental Civilization. MR. FAHS 


“he cultural history of eastern Asia with emphasis on those 
actors of significance for an understanding of contemporary 
ife. While most attention will be given to the main stream of 
ultural development in China and Japan, the contributions to 
hat stream from central Asia and India and the more recent 
nter-relations with the West will also be considered. First 


emester to 1650. Second semester 1650 to present. No pre- 
equisite. /, 


2. Economic History of Europe. MR. NESS 
Omitted in 1939-1940.) 


7a-C107b. English History. MR. PITMAN 


he development of the main features of civilization in England 
ad the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution of 
‘ligious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the growth 
' political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the 
utural heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 
ie second semester, Great Britain and the Empire since 1660. 


4 
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C111. History of Republican Hispanic America. MR. PARK 


Emergence of the independent republics in Hispanic Amer 
and the development of institutions peculiar to the region, L 
erature, education, and religious problems will be discussed 
well as foreign relations and politics. Emphasis will be pla 
upon the larger countries, particularly Argentina, Brazil, 2 
Mexico. Second semester. III. 


Cl13a,C113b. The History of Modern Europe MR. GLEAs' 


Europe from the beginning of the French Revolution to 
Peace of Versailles. Political, economic, social, and intellect 
developments will be studied with reference both to their inti 
sic significance and to an understanding of present-day Eurc 
The course will conclude with a brief consideration of the eve 
of the last two decades. I/J. 


C115. The Intellectual and Social History of America 
to 1860. MR. MAR’ 


A study of civilization in the United States in which histor 
events are viewed from the standpoint of their cultural sig! 
cance, and of their social and intellectual causes. Important i: 
viduals and social movements are subjected to philosoph 
criticism, and there is a psychological study of past and pre 
crowd tendencies. 3 units. First semester. WF, 2:15-3:4 


C117a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. 
MR. ROBI 


Ancient civilization from its genesis to the Roman conques! 
Greece, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of 
Eternal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is pl: 
upon the civilization and literature of the Greeks and Romans 


D118a, D118b. Topics in the History of Modern 
Europe MR. GLEA’ 


The course will study more thoroughly than is possible in | 
tory C113 certain aspects of the evolution of Europe in the 1 
teenth century. The topics will be selected in accordance | 
the particular interests of the members of the class. There’ 
be lectures and more informal discussions. Each student! 
be expected to work on several topics, making use of ofl 
material so far as possible. The course will be open on. 
those who have taken, or are taking, History C113, or have! 
equivalent preparation. A. 


D119. American Diplomatic History. MR. PA! 


The development of American foreign policy as revealed it! 
relations of the United States with European, Asiatic and ' 
American nations. Emphasis will be on relations with Eure’ 
States. First semester. JJI. 
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20. (Oriental Affairs D120). History of Far Eastern 
Diplomacy. MR. FAHS 
(Omitted in 1939-1940). Second semester. [. 


'26a, D126b. Medieval Civilization. MR. PITMAN 


A study of the institutions, economic and social structure, re- 
ligion and art of Europe, mainly in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Lectures, and discussions of reports on topics of 
particular interest to members of the class. Prerequisite: His- 
tory Al or an equivalent preparation. TTh, 3:15-4:45. 


)126a, RD126b. Readings in Medieval Civilization 
MR. PITMAN 


For honors students concentrating in history, to acompany His- 
tory D126a, D126b. Weekly conferences. A. 


27a, D127b. History and Cartography of Western 
_ America and the North Pacific. MR. KEMBLE 


‘The exploration and settlement of the area, the evolution of 
political, cultural and economic institutions, and the opening of 
routes of land and oceanic communication. Splendid facilities 
for advanced work in this field are offered by the Henry R. 
Wagner Collection of History and Cartography of the North 
Pacific and the Mason Library of California and Western Ameri- 


can History. Lectures, directed research and student reports. 
W, 3:15-5:15 and A. 


HONORS 


(A student admitted to honors in the Social Sciences with History 
whis major field of concentration will, in addition to the program 
‘reading and conferences arranged with the member of the de- 
tment who acts as his adviser, participate in a pro-seminar group. 


is will be made up of the departmental faculty and students in 
‘iors, and will meet bi-weekly for the presentation of reports and 


2ussion. 
Ja, C151b. History and Historians. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


A consideration of the theory and interpretation of history 
hegegh the reading of a selected group of great historical 
Classics, and a study of the development of historiography. A. 


Mathematics 


> Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


ey: objective of this course is to prepare students for work in 
alculus the following year. The subject matter covered with 
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particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to fu 
work in the department, except Math. B7 and B8. To be of 
at three periods and in as many sections in each period a 
registration calls for. IV, V and VI. 


B7. Mathematics of Finance. MR. JA 


Interest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an intr 
tion to the mathematics of life insurance. First semester. . 


B8. Statistical Methods. MR, JA 
Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correl 


index numbers. Second semester MW, III; laboratory, F, 
4:10. Laboratory fee $1.00. 


SB11. Surveying. MR. TA 


Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of 
ing and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given d 
summer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. 
requisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


Bi5a, B1Sb. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMI 


A continuation of Mathematics Al. JJI and IV. 


B25. Plane Analytic Geometry. MR. TA 
A study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane 
and their properties. Prerequisite: Math. Al. First sem 
VII. 


C110. Solid Analytic Geometry. MR. TA 
Planes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Also a brief 
ment of spherical Trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math. B25. 
ond semester. V//1 

C119a, C119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations 

MR. Jé 
Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and 
advanced topics in algebra. II. 


D120a, D120b. Differential Equations. MR. Ji 
A general course in the theory and solution of differential 
tions. I. | 

Di21a, D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. HAMI 


A brief introduction to Taylor’s series, approximation by | 
line and surface integrals, Fourier’s series, complex va 
and related topics. JJJ. - | 
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30. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


rom time to time work in complex variable, projective geom- 
try, differential geometry and number theory will be given as 
the demand requires. 1 to 3 units. A. 


SRADUATE WORK in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Real 
and Comflex Variable is offered under the auspices of Claremont 
Colleges. 


GRAPHICS 


1, A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic pro- 
jection, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. 
lor 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per 
unit. 


, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 
A more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
geometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projections, 
machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Mathematics A/7. 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
tory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


(2a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


Elements of engineering design. 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


Military Science 


Che College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the 
erve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National 
ense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as lead- 
in time of national emergency. Students who successfully com- 
2 the four-year course will be tendered commissions as second 
‘enants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Che courses include both classroom and outdoor instruction. 
oretical instruction covers the basic technical knowledge re- 
ed of a lieutenant of the United States Army. Drill periods 
‘ide opportunity for the practical application of the theoretical 
‘uction and for the improvement of the posture and physical 
dination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on the de- 
pment of the qualities of leadership. The poise acquired by the 
ent and his practical experience in the art of command may be 
ied in many walks of life. 

she instructors in the department are officers of the Regular 
ly detailed for duty at the College by the War Department. 
pment provided includes rifles, automatic rifles, machine guns, 
‘€-pounder gun, a Stokes mortar, and instruments for a 28-piece 
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band. All students are given instruction in marksmanship. Am 
nition for target practice is furnished without charge. Indivic 
competitions are held and a rifle team selected for intercolleg 
matches. 

Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. | 
may be given advanced standing on the basis of two years Ju: 
R.O.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% y 
Senior unit training. Application for advanced standing must 
made when registering and must be accompanied by a recommet 
tion from the Professor of Military Science and Tactics at 
school which the student attended. 


The four year course is divided into the basic course, consis 
of the first two years, and the advanced course consisting of 
work of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either cour: 
voluntary but, when a student has elected either the basic cours 
the advanced course, completion of the course elected becom: 
prerequisite for graduation. 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male students 
are American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligat 
for military service nor does it interfere with the participatio 
sports by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are is 
without charge to the student. 

Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected stuc 
who have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who « 
into an agreement to attend one summer camp for a period 0! 
weeks. Attendance at this camp is expected during the sun 
between the Junior and Senior years. Students enrolled in the 
vanced course are required to attend camp before graduation. 
consideration of this agreement students receive, from the gov 
ment, cash allowances equivalent to a scholarship of about $1 
per year. All necessary expenses in connection with the sun 
camp, including transportation to and from camp, are provide 
the government. 


Ala,-Alb. First Year Basic Course. LT. COL, ST! 


National defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discip 
rifle marksmanship; map reading; military policy of the U 
States; military organization; military hygiene and first 
close and extended order drill and ceremonies. 1% unit 
sections. Class, M,I or III. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


B3a-B3b. Second Year Basic Course. MAJOR BA 


Musketry; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; auto! 
rifle; combat principles of the rifle squad; drill and comn 
1% units. 2 sections. Class S, VI or F, 1X. Drill, Mya 


C105a-C105b. First Year Advanced Course. MAJOR BA 


Leadership; 37 mm. gun and Stokes mortar ; machine gums; 
fortification; automatic pistol; combat orders; marches 
security; combat principles of the rifle section and platoot 
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srpretation of aerial photographs; drill and command. 3% 
nits. 2 sections. Class, JJJ or VII. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 


7a-D107b. Second Year Advanced Course. LT. COL. STIVERS 


eadership; military history of the United States; military law; 
anks and mechanized warfare; antiaircraft defense; signal com- 
nunications; tactical problems in the command of rifle and 
nachine gun companies and the howitzer platoon; drill and com- 
nand, as platoon, company and battalion commanders. 3% units. 
} sections. Class, JJ or JV. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 


Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


-Alb. Elementary Harmony. mr. DAYTON and mR. SNIDER 


. study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 
ominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 
farmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
dge of the pianoforte. JIJ and IX. 


-A2b. Sight Singing and Dictation. MR. LYMAN 


‘raining in sight singing; melodic and rhythmic dictation with 
view to discriminate listening. Two periods per week. No 


redit. MW, V. 


-B3b. Appreciation of Music. MR. DAYTON 


. course designed to stimulate the enjoyment of music by means 
f the development of intelligent listening; planned to give a 
eneral idea of the elements, structural principles, and aesthetic 


ontent of music. Not designed for students majoring in music. 
‘units. MW, XIII. 


-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR. SNIDER 


econdary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altered 
aords. Keyboard drill and analysis. Creative work is encour- 
ged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on a 
‘elodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


Béb. Advanced Dictation. MR. BLANCHARD 


continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chords 
id modulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmony. 
rerequisite: A2. l unit. WF, IX. 


ta-C104b. History of Music. MR. FISKE 


_ general survey of the history of occidental music from the 
*ginning of the Christian era, Prerequisite: Music Al. IV. 


7a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. SNIDER 


study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an aim 
_ learn the art of free part-writing. Creative work in various 
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contrapuntal forms, as the Invention and the Suite, will be und 
taken during the course. Prerequisite: Music BS. VI. 


C112a-C112b. The History and Construction of the Organ. 
MR. CLOK 


A study of the development of the organ from the mechani 
standpoint; present day tendencies in organ design and c 
struction. Two periods per week. One unit. TTh, XII. (On 
ed in 1939-1940). 


C113a-C113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. 
MR. BLANCHA 


A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; th 
history, technical limitations and use in various groups; sti 
of scores and the technique of scoring. Prerequisite: Music B5 


C115a-C115b. Literature of the Organ. MR. CLOX 


Traces the development of organ music, with especial emph; 
on writers not included in B3. Designed to develop intellig 
and discriminating listening. Not designed for music maj 
Two periods a week. One unit. TTh, XII. 


D108a-D108b. Free Composition. MR. CLO! 


Advanced original work in the shorter free styles. Text—G 
schius “Homophonic Forms.” Prerequisite: Music C1074. 


D109. Form and Analysis. . MR. BLANCHA 


Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles u 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these p 
ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequis 
Music BS. 2 units. Offered in alternate years. TTh, IJ. (01 
ted in 1939-1490). 


APPLIED MUSIC 


I. Class Instruction (No special fees). | 
(Enrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time. 


B7a, B7b. Choral Singing. MR. LY 


The study and production of choral music, especial atten 
being given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt \ 
and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral : 
ing. The Class will be organized as the College Choir ant 
such will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
days from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays from 11 :30 to li 
1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. | 


B9a, B9b. Orchestra. MR. F 


A study of major works of orchestral repertoire and applic: 
of the principles of orchestral routine through public peri 
ance. Two periods of attendance weekly; one hour credit. | 
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ditional sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course 
may be repeated for credit. 7 and F, 4:15. 
0a, B10b. Band. MR. BLANCHARD 


The study and production of the best in concert band repertoire. 
Two periods of attendance weekly (also one hour of drill on 
Saturday at 11:00 during football season) ; one hour credit. The 
course may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. 


Individual Instruction. 


SPECIAL FEES 


Per 
For those paying regular tuition: Semester 
1e-half hour private lesson per week _..__.________ $45.00 
ch half-hour in excess of one per week ____________. 40.00 
For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 
ne half-hour private lesson per week —___..__-..____.. 60.00 
CimmmEneReuin excess Of One _...... 40.00 
PRACTICE FEES 

\NO, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one-hour daily... $6.00 
Amemeeno.one hour daily === 9.00 
PAM@enGAN. one hour weekly... 5.00 
’O-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly... 2.00 
Dammeemrone hour daily 6.00 
)LIN, CELLO, FLUTE, room without piano, one hour 

Pe 1.50 


The student in applied music under individual instruction will be 
: olled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree only upon 
/ written recommendation of the Chairman of an Examining 
nmittee and the Head of the Department, and upon the subse- 
‘nt favorable action of the Classification Committee. This rec- 
nendation is based upon the degree of ability and advancement 
‘wn in Proficiency Tests. To receive credit applied music must 
‘Accompanied or preceded by first year harmony, Music Al. This 
‘Tse entitles a student to register for credit in applied music for 
, or two lessons per week for the first year and one lesson per 
"k for the remaining three years. If credit is desired for two 
‘ons per week for a second year or more, the work must be 
ompanied or preceded by second year harmony, Music B5. Two 
ns Per semester are given for two lessons a week, one unit per 
ety for one lesson a week. No college credit is given for 
ik below “B” (Sophomore) grade. (As many Freshmen are 
| to pass the prerequisite tests allowing them to take “B” grade 
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work, students of all classes are advised to confer with the H 
of the Department regarding eligibility for credit.) Not more ti 
12 units’ credit in applied music may be counted toward the Bach 
of Arts degree unless the student is able to present a total o 
units of “D” (Senior) grade work in any subject. In this case 
units’ credit may be allowed. Proficiency tests are required only 
students desiring credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVENS 
Organ MR. CLO! 
Piano MR. OLIVE and MR. DAY 
Violin and Viola MR. FI 
Wind and Percussion Instruments MR. BLANCH. 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for priva 
through the office of the Music Department. 


IlJ. Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at $25 
semester, a registration of four persons being set as the c 
minimum. For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each ¢ 
meets once a week for an hour. 


GRADUATE WORK in composition and study of Music Forms 
Public School Music Methods is offered under the auspices 
Claremont Colleges. 


Oriental Affairs 
For convenience of reference all of the courses dealing spe 
cally with Oriental Affairs are listed below. Students should | 
ister for these courses under the departmental number giver 
parenthesis. 
Béa, B6b (History Béa, B6b). The Development of Oriental 
Civilization MR. F 
The cultural history of eastern Asia with emphasis on those 
tors of significance for an understanding of contemporary 
While most attention will be given to the main stream of cult 
development in China and Japan, the contributions to that str 
from central Asia and India and the more recent inter-relat 
with the West will also be considered. First semester to | 
Second semester 1650 to present. No prerequisite. V. | 
C101a-C101b (Oriental Languages C101a-C101b). Chinese 
An elementary reading course in the Chinese language. IJ. | 
(Omitted in 1939-1940). 
C102a-C102b (Oriental Languages C102a-C102b). 
Japanese. MR. 
An elementary reading course in the Japanese language. V 
(Omitted in 1939-1940). | 
C104. Far Eastern Literature in Translation. MR. I 
A study of outstanding Chinese or Japanese literary wor! 
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English translation with the aim of a deeper appreciation of 
Oriental life and thought. Chinese and Japanese in alternate 
years. 1939-1940—Japanese literature. Second semester. JJ/I. 


26 (Philosophy C126). Oriental Philosophy. = mr. IREDELL 
Second semester. VJI. 


17 (Economics D117). Economic Problems of 


the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 
First semester. VII. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


120. (History D120). History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. 


(Omitted in 1939-1940) MR. FAHS 
(21 (Government D121). Contemporary Far Eastern 
Government. MR. FAHS 


The processes of political control in China and Japan under con- 
ditions different from those in the West and the significance of 
the resulting similarities and contrasts for political thought and 
for an understanding of contemporary international problems. 
Special attention will be given to an evaluation of Japanese 
colonial administration as compared to that of Western powers 
in the Far East. First semester. J. 


Philosophy 
Courses B25 and B27 are general introductions to philosophy. 
ey are recommended both for students who wish a general 


Juaintance with the subject, and for those who wish to lay a 
indation for advanced work. 


B courses are open to freshmen by permission. 


One year’s work in Philosophy is required for admission to 
courses. 


1. Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDELL 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nature 


and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and 
inductive fallacies. First semester. JV, 


‘a, B25b. History of Philosophy. MR. W. T. JONES 
An introduction to philosophy through the study at first hand 
of the works of six or seven significant and representative 
philosophers, supplemented by an attempt to trace the main lines 


of historical development, especially in ancient Greek thought 
and in Europe since the Renaissance. V. 


‘a, B27b. Problems of Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 
An introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
dhilosophy, an examination of the thought problems which 


‘merge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology, 
a a Teview of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 
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C124. Types of Ethical Theory. MR. W. T. JON 


A critical examination of some of the chief types of ethic 
theory (e.g. Aristotle, Kant and Bergson) and a consideratic 
of their various solutions to the main problems of moral theor 
e.g. the problems of duty, authority and the meaning of goo 
Some previous work in philosophy is recommended, though n 
required. First semester. JJ/. 


C126. Oriental Philosophy. MR. IREDE} 


This course is designed to provide the student with a genet 
background of oriental thought as a basis for further study 
oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain ; 
appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study 
some of the more important thinkers and schools of orient 
philosophy and through a comparison of oriental and weste 
philosophical views and cultural ideals. Second semester. V. 


C132. Types of Political Theory. MR. W. T. JON 


A study of some of the principal ways in which philosoph 
have attempted to justify the existence of political societies a 
a critical evaluation of their success. Attention will be concé 
trated on the political theories of Aristotle, Hobbes and T. 
Green. Second semester. J/I. 


D131. The Nineteenth Century. MR. W. T. JON 


An attempt to understand the main currents of 19th centt 
thought and to trace their reflection in the literature, the hist 
and the social movements of the period. A study will be mé 
of a number of movements, including the impact of science 
religion, the conflict between individualism and collectivism, 2 
the contrast between romanticism and naturalism. This cou 
is designed primarily for students reading for honors in any 
the three divisions, but it is open to other upper division s 
dents. First semester. VII. 


D133. The philosophy of Science. MR. IREDE 


This course is designed especially for students interested in 
problems of the physical and biological sciences. A critical 
amination will be made of the basic concepts and methods und 
lying contemporary scientific thought. Consideration will 
given to such questions as the nature of scientific knowlec 
conceptions of nature, natural law, the relation of the scien! 
interest to other interests, and the contributions of the spe 
sciences to a view of the universe as a whole. First semester. 


D134. Contemporary Philosophy. MR. IRED! 
A study of contemporary philosophic thought through some 


the main modern thinkers with special reference to the de 
nant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philoso 


B25 or B27, or such previous work as will provide an equiva 
grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. Second semestef. — 
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135. Contemporary Philosophy of Education. mr. IREDELL 
A consideration of educational philosophies at work in the world 
today, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosophical 
problems involved. The course will include a brief survey of 
some of the current attempts to reform education in this country 
and abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 
outstanding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems 
of education. First semester. JII. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


136. The Philosophy of Plato. MR. W.T. JONES 
A detailed study of Plato’s thought, based upon the reading and 
discussion of ten or twelve representative dialogues. Prerequi- 
site: one year’s work in philosophy, preferably B25 or B27. Sec- 
ond semester. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


138. Philosophical Classics. MR. W. T. JONES 
An attempt to understand a number of representative methods 
by which in different epochs cultural syntheses have been 
achieved. A study will be made of six works (including Plato’s 
Republic, Kant’s Metaphysics of Morals, and Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution) in the light of their significance for the history of 
Western thought. This course is designed primarily for students 
reading for honors in any of the three divisions, but it is open 
to other upper division students. Second semester. A. 


A considerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy 1s avail- 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Physical Education 
The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based 
on the belief that a liberal education should include knowledge of 
> structure and functions of the human mechanism; understand- 
; of the hygienic practices which promote physical, mental and 
‘ial health; reasonable skill in developmental and recreational 
ivities of a physical type which will promote the individual’s well 
ng during college years, and in later life; and a disposition to 
‘ke such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 
Increasing interest in health, physical education and recreation 
the United States, has resulted in a growing demand for well 
ined and competent leaders in these fields, Pomona students 
y qualify for such professional work by pursuing a major course 


Physical Education, followed by a year of graduate work in 
‘remont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 

'A student may count toward graduation not more than one 
| Per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Lower 
‘sion years, and not more than one-half hour per semester dur- 
/his Upper Division years. 

» Principles of Healthful Living. 


Le MR. NIXON and MISS KELLEY 
‘\n introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning and 
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significance of physical, mental, and social health as related 
the individual and to society. Important phases of our Nation 
health problem. Constructive methods of promoting the heal 
of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health probler 
of college students and young people generally. Elective eith 
semester. 2 units TTh, VI. Men, Mr. Nixon; women, M 
Kelley. 


C126. Community Health. MISS KELLI 


A brief survey of the fields of community and public heal 
dealing with the health of people as a group, and with the soc 
and governmental activities which are concerned with envirc 
mental control and health promotion. Hygiene and the corre 
tion of the total health teaching program. Second semester. 
units. TTh, IV. 


C127. Community Recreation. MR. HEA’ 


A study of the organization of the school and the public pl: 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities b 
suited for various age periods. Discussion of the technique 
organizing the recreation center. Organization of leaderst 
Limited to upper division students. Second semester. 2 un 
TTh, I. 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KELL 


The biological interpretation of play and the function of play 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of le 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out mc 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. : 


C130. Kinesiology. MISS CAWTHOR 
An analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their relat 
to problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequis 
Anatomy. First semester, J. 


D131. Physical Deviations. MISS CAWTHOR 
Study of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical 
fects. Laboratory work includes methods of examination, { 
scription of exercises. Prerequisite: C130. Second seme: 


MW , I; and laboratory A. 


D133. Principles of Physical Education. MR. NIX 
Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Educat 
Second semester. VII. 


MEN 


Students engage in programs of physical education activ 
selected according to individual needs as determined by medical 
physical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the ch 
of activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable sté 
ards in health, physical development, and physical efficiency. Am 
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1¢ minimum requirements of the Department are good posture, 
pility to swim, elementary skill in self defense or gymnastics, pro- 
ciency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one 
dividual sport and in one team game. 

The following physical education activities are carried on under 
ipervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, bas- 
etball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, foot- 
all, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track and 
eld athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obtains 
redit in the required courses listed below by participation in activi- 
es selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the pre- 
eding paragraph. 

The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral 
art of the program of Physical Education. No student is permitted 
) participate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
rtificate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
physically fit for such participation. 


la-Alb. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1% units. A. 

2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
Required of Freshmen not taking military science. % unit. M, 
2eaoe Th, 4215. 

3a-B3b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A. 

4a-B4b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
| 4unit. A. 


105a-C105b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 
107a-C107b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


_ Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 


219a-D219b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. 
MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERRITT 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super- 
vising athletics. 2 units. 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering stu- 
‘nts with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed 
: Prescribed as the result of these examinations. Participation in 
‘la-Allb is required for the Freshman year. Students may have 
{edom of election in other activities in so far as medical and physi- 
| €xaminations warrant, but must include during the Freshman 
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and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group spc 
and one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


ACTIVITY 
Six units of Physical Education Activities are required { 
graduation. One unit is credited for All, Fundamentals, a spec 
course organized in such a fashion as to include the basic fun 
mentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be earr 
by participation in any of the following activities. 


Individual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastic 
Archery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
Badminton Baseball Creative Individual 
Golf Hockey Tap 
Riding Speedball Folk 
Riflery Volleyball 
Swimming 
Tennis 

IStudents interested in camp leadership are referred to the announcement 

page 73. 

Course in Recreational Games including: 
Croquet Shuffleboard 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits 
Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 
Ping Pong 

Alla-Allb. Fundamentals. THE ST! 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. A. 

Al2a-A12b. Sports and Dancing. THE ST: 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. A. 

B13a-B13b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE ST. 
Required, Sophomore year, % unit. A. 

B14a-B14b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE ST 


Required, Sophomore year, % unit. A. 


C115a-C115b. Fundamentals, Sports, or Dancing. THE ST 
Required, Junior year. % unit. A. 


C117a-C117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE ST 
Required, Senior year. % unit. A. 


THEORY 


C119a-C119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising : 
Sports. MISS BRIK 
1 unit. lst semester F, [X; 2nd semester, F, XI. 


Physics 
Ala-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. | 
MR. TILESTON and MR. Hé 
A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish t¢ 
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tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and appli- 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. V7. Fee, 
$5.00 each semester. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


'a-B2b. General physics. MR. HAUPT and MR. TILESTON 


A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
physics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. J. 


a-B4b. Physical Measurements. 
MR. HAUPT and MR. TILESTON 


Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 
B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W or Th. 1:15-4:15. 
1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


10. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


A study of the principles of precision of measurements and the 
application of these principles to experimental data. The student 
will be given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide 
tule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus and 


Physics B2, B4. 3 units. First semester, [/J. Fee $3.00. (Omit- 
ted in 1939-1940). 


I1a-C111b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 


A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
fundamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
cance, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
cuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 units. JJ. 
(Omitted in 1939-1940). 


{3a-C113b. Mechanics. MR. HAUPT 


Cinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and their 
elation to. motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum, im- 
vulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of inertia. 
statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and framed 
tructures with special emphasis on engineering applications. 
Mechanics and atomic physics. Prerequisite: Calculus. VII. 


'9a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. TILESTON 


aboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; in- 
luding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meas- 
Tement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. 
)pportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry 
‘nd thermionics, Prerequisite: Physics Cllla-Clllb preceding 
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or accompanying this course. 1 unit. M, 1:15-4:15. Laborat 
fee, $4.00. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


D115a-D115b. Optics. MR. HAI 
The fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, 
wave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, ¢ 
tromagnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispers 
magneto-optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the : 
ject of spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Phy 
B2, B4 and Calculus. VJ. 


D117a-D117b. Optical Measurements. MR. HAI 
Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and phy: 
optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and 
fraction, photometry and photography. Special emphasis wil 
given to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accom 
D115. lunit. F, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


D200. Modern Physics. MR. TILES 
Electromagnetic theory of radiation, the electron, propertie 
moving charged bodies. Kinetic theory of gases, thermio 
photoelectric effect. X-rays, spectroscopy, critical potentials 
dioactivity, isotopes. Second semester. 3 units. A. 


D220a, D220b. Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. HA 


The following problem is in progress in the department: 
Properties of high energy ions. 

Majors in the department who are properly qualified wil 
accepted as research associates. 1 to 3 units. A. Labor: 
fee, $2.00 per unit. 


Psychology 


Bla, Blb or B2 is prerequisite to all further courses in the de 
ment. C courses may be taken concurrently with B1b. | 


Bla, Blb. Elements of Psychology. | MR. EWER and MR. | 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principl 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, 
will. The relation of the nervous system to mental proct 
action, and learning. Practical applications in various fields 
VII, Mr. Ewer; VI, Mr. Ellis. 


B2. Elements of Psychology. MR. - 
Similar to Bla, Blb. Second semester. 4 units. I// and | 
C104. Child Psychology. MR. - 


An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and de’ 
ment. Particular attention will be given to methods of ! 
training and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. ' 
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05. Individual Differences. MR. ELLIS 


A study of the nature and extent of individual differences and 
their causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and 
race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are 
considered briefly. First semester. JV. 


106. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWER 


The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light of 
scientific psychology. ‘The subjects considered include hyper- 
esthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, 
contemporary occultism and spiritualism. First semester. VJ. 


07. Educational Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The nature 
of the learner; intelligence and motivation; principal features of 
the learning process. First semester, VII. 


18. Experimental Psychology. MR. PERKINS 


A laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
discussions of the principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
logical investigations. First semester. Class, MF, III; labora- 
tory W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


11. Personality. MR. EWER 


Physical basis ; types, and methods of measurement; social as- 
pects and relations. Second semester. VJ. 


12. Social Psychology MR. PERKINS 


Mental processes underlying social order and progress; collec- 
tive forms of behavior; application of experimental method to 
social relations. Second semester. JJ. 


17. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. MR. ELLIS 


A study of the nature of intelligence and the principles and 
methods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon the 
method of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Sec- 
ond semester. IV. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


99a, D209b. Advanced Psychology. mr. EWER and MR. ELLIS 


A critical comparison of the principal contemporary points of 
view, systems, and methods of psychology. A. 


‘RADUATE WORK in various aspects and applications of h 
| psychology 
s offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Public Address 


Ala-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. MR. SCO’ 
(In cooperation with the Department of English). 

The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpret 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the mo 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing at 
speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental cours: 
Men: WF, I; section meetings at 17; Women: TTA, IJ; secti 
meeting at J. 


B32a-B32b. Public Address. MR. SCO’ 


Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. Trai 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of m 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment 
specific audiences. 2 units. MW, III. 


B33a-B33b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. SCO’ 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of lite 
ture. Application of this technique in the reading of vario 
literary types. 2 units. TTh, VI. 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR, SCO 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical appli 
tion of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for { 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. MW, V. 


C131a-C131b. Advanced Public Address. MR. SCO 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal address 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 units. J: 


TY, 
C134a,C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCO 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, W 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpré 
tive reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before 
class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equivalent. 2 un 


MW, VII. 
Religion 


AS. Great Personalities in Religious History. MR. MELA 


A biographical study of the founders of world religions é 
other significant personalities in religious cultures. Acquainta’ 
with the classics in sacred literature, associated with these | 
ligious leaders, will also be sought. First semester. 2 uf 
TTh, VI. | 
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5. Great Personalities in Christian History. MR. MELAND 


A biographical study of men and movements in western Chris- 
tianity from the fifth century to modern times. Personalities 
studied include artists, musicians, scientists, philosophers, poets, 
and men of letters as well as churchmen and theologians who 
have contributed to the growth of Christian civilization in Europe 
and America. Acquaintance with the Christian Classics in lit- 
erature, art, and music will also be emphasized. Second semes- 
tempererunits. 7TTh, VI. 


(01. Introduction to Philosophy of Religion. MR. MELAND 


A course for the general student, dealing with the modern man’s 
approach to religious thinking. An interpretation of the modern 
mind and the heritage peculiar to modern man, as compared 
with that of medieval, ancient, and primitive men, is followed by 
a consideration of present problems affecting the modern man’s 
outlook in religion. Such issues as the relation between science 
and religion, art and religion, poetry and religion, and the pres- 
ent conflict between religion and nationalism are examined. 
First semester. 2 or 3 units. TTh, IV with third hour to be 
arranged. 


02. Applied Psychology of Religion. MR. MELAND 
A course designed to enable the student to work toward a prac- 
tical philosophy of living in terms consonant with the insights 
of modern psychology and mental hygiene and with the world- 
view of modern culture. The bearing of such matters as “the 
fitness of environment,” the relation between physical wellbeing 
and the health of emotions, social maturation, and other aspects 
of the growing-up process, as well as the life of the mind in its 
reflective, imaginative, and appreciative outreach upon the ful- 
filment of life is considered. Second semester. 2 or 3 units. 
TTh, IV with a third hour to be arranged. 


03a,C103b. Religion Through the Ages. MR. MELAND 
An historical and comparative study of the religions of the 
world. During the first semester, attention is given to the be- 
ginnings of religion among ancient peoples, the rise of religious 
cultures in India, China, Japan, and the Mediterranean world, 
emphasizing the findings of the social sciences, bearing upon the 
history of religions. In the second semester, study is made of 
sontemporary developments in world religions from the opening 
of the modern era to the present day. V. 


11. Problems in Philosophy of Religion. MR. MELAND 


A study of the major issues of present-day religious thought, 
lealing with such themes as the meaning of God; religious 
‘wareness and knowledge; the method of religion in relation to 
irt and science, and other problems bearing upon a philosophical 
inderstanding of the religious relationship. A survey of the 
fain turns of thought in contemporary philosophy of religion 
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will conclude the course. Open to Juniors and Seniors with pe 
mission of the instructor. First semester. V. (Omitted in 19. 
1940). 


D112. Problems in Psychology of Religion MR. MELAI 


A study of the empirical problems of religion, dealing with su 
themes as the nature of the religious response, varieties of | 
ligious experience, the religious aspect of personality adjustme 
and the criteria of religious living. Familiarity with the sign 
cant literature in psychology of religion since 1900 will be soug 
Open to Juniors and Seniors with permission of the instruct 
Second semester. V. (Omitted in 1939-1940). 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


FRENCH 
Ala-Alb. Elementary. MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWE 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from ¢ 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. | 
VII. 


B3a-B3b. Intermediate. 
MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS WAGN 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately diffc 
English into French; conversation. Extensive reading of m 
ern French texts representing as many literary forms as possi 
a part of this reading is done as outside assignments ; French I 
tory, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussions 


far as time allows. J/J, VII. 


C103a, C103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MRS. BIS: 


Study of the outstanding dramatists, novelists and poets ft 
the romantic period to the end of the century, with stress w 
the theater and poets. V. 


Cl1lla-C11l1b. Composition and Conversation. MRs. BIS 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compositi 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, ¥ 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation 

intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course 1s ¢ 
ducted, for the most part, in French. IV. | 


D113a-D113b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
MRS, BIS 


In the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical bi 
ground and the precursors of the great plays of Corneille | 
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Racine; followed in the second semester by a detailed study of 
Moliére and a consideration of certain writings of other out- 
standing authors. X/J. 


19. Le Moyen Age et La Renaissance. MR. JONES 


Introductory lectures on the language and literature of the 
middle ages. Study of early French poetry; Les chroniqueurs; 
Villon, etc. Followed by lectures on the Renaissance and a study 
of the Pléiade, Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, etc. Collateral read- 
ings. First semester. JV. 


20. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JONES 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and i fea F 
Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports. Second semester. / V. 


SPANISH 


1-Alb. Elementary. MISS HUSSON 


Zssentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
nodern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. VII. 


-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 
Readings. MISS HUSSON and MR. CROWELL 


\ review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
‘nglish into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
tm Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary forms as 
ossible ; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments ; 
»panish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class 
4scussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al or 
‘quivalent. VY, 


3. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 


tudy of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez de 
t Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lépez de 
yala, Bretén de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and 
thers. First semester. JJ. 


4. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MR. CROWELL 


tudy of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedro de 
larcén, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, and 
lasco Ibafiez. Second semester. J, 


(1. Spanish Composition and Conversation. MuIss HUSSON 


‘tensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
Ctation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
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especial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation ; 
intonation. This course is conducted, for the most part, in Sp 
ish. First semester. IV. 


D113a, D113b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. CROWE 


In the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, includ 
an intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the sec 
semester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of L 
de Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén. Assigned « 
side readings and reports. III. (Omitted im 1939-1940). 


D115a, D115b. Spanish American Literature. MR. CROWE 


Class study of some of the outstanding literary productions 
Hispanic America. Extensive outside readings; individual 
ports. Geography, history and culture are stressed in introd 
tory lectures and class discussions. IJ. 


D117. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWI 


The development of Spanish literature from the earliest ti 
to the present. In connection with readings and reports op{ 
tunity will be afforded each student to work up phases of 
ae in which he finds himself deficient. (Omitted m I 
1940). 


ITALIAN 


B31a-B31b. Elementary. MR. JO 


A rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the: 
nunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. Open onl 
students who have a thorough grounding in French, Spanisi 
Latiay. Vi. 


In the Romance field the graduate seminars offered under 
Claremont Colleges plan center on the following periods of 
literature: : 
French: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 
Spanish: From Beginnings to Golden Age, 
Golden Age, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 
Spanish American. 


Sociology 


Al. Social Origins. MR. B. 


A study of the earliest known development of man and hi 
culture. The biological emergence of man from subht' 
forms is traced briefly. The growth of culture from Stone: 
to Iron Age, and the rise of such culture patterns and institu) 
as language, the family, private property, religion, the | 
music, art, etc. First semester. 
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Comparative Cultures. MR. BABER 


Three cultures are selected from each of three levels: primitive, 
ancient civilization, modern civilization. These are analyzed and 
compared as to basic customs, traditions, and philosophies of 
life, involving folklore and proverbs, religious beliefs, economic 
activities and organization, political or group control, marriage 
and family forms, types of recreation, and extent of cultural 
self-sufficiency. Second semester. V, 


a-B21b. Elements of Sociology. MR. KIRK 


\n introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
tudent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
ritical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
orary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
1odern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
f population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
nd divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
ctivities. JV and VJ. 


0a-C100b. Man and Culture: Their Origins, Nature 
Development and Interrelations. MR. OPLER 


n introductory course in anthropology covering the following 
ibject headings: The history of anthropology and its methods, 
\e physical emergence of man, the biological differentiation of 
an (race, race differences, racial dispersions), primitive lin- 
listics and the psychology of language, the growth of technology 
id material culture, and the development of legal, political and 
ligious institutions. VII. 


7. Criminology. MR. KIRK 
he nature and evolution of crime; the organic and environ- 
ental causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. 
he historical development of the principles and methods of 
inishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment of 
‘linquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevention 
delinquencies through control of the causes. First semester. V. 


'. Labor Problems. MR. KIRK 


_ Survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, col- 
tive bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific man- 
‘ement, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial peace, 
loblems of reconstruction. Second semester. /. 


'. Marriage and the Family. MR. BABER 


anges in the marital status of the American population. Fac- 
‘ts involved in mate selection and the complex husband-wife 
d parent-child relationships. Difficulties of adjusting mar- 
‘ge and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. An- 
‘sis of the factors promoting family disorganization, as well 
‘ measures seeking to conserve the socially valuable functions 
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of family life. No previous work in Sociology required 
open to Juniors and Seniors only. First semester. Two sec 


Iand M XIII, WF XI. 


C110. Race Relations. MR. B 


Biological and sociological concepts of race. The migratios 
distribution of races. The role of “race consciousness” in 
internal strife, and the development of group consciousnes 
status. The experience of several nations with racial minc 
(amalgamation vs. accommodation) with the emphasis on A 
can experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. S 
semester. M XIII, WF XI. 


D112. Social Control. MR. E 


An analysis of human nature and its social origin. The gi 
of our social heritage through social change, with its rapid 
eration in modern times making social control increasingly 
cult. How society develops and maintains social pattern 
the control of conduct through law, public opinion, educ 
religion, rewards, and similar agencies, and the degree to) 
these attempts are successful. Second semester. J. 


D133. ‘Theories of Social Reform. MR. 


A study of various proposals for social reconstruction inclt 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndic 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experime 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The I 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in E 
India, and America. First semester. IJI. 


D134. Contemporary Sociological Thought. MR. 


An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organi 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon iso 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. A survey ‘ 
leading sociological theories, and an_ historical and ana 
study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an | 
standing of society and its problems. Second semester. I, 
(Omitted in 1939-1940). | 


D251, D252. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various tech 
which have been developed in sociological research will b 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and th 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. A. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Although the main work of the Summer Session former! 
ducted by Pomona College has been transferred to Clan 
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alleges, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Laguna 
ach and Bluff Lake. 

The Department of Zoology conducts work at the Laguna 
ach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 

At the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernardino 
ountains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical work 
field surveying. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1938 - 1939 
Compiled March 1, 1939 
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_In addition to the above, 5 Claremont Colleges students, 83 
‘ipps College students and 2 students from La Verne College 
ve taken some work in Pomona College during 1938-1939. 
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HOSPITALITY 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Ave 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and co 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution. Pare 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for lon 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and priv 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under b 
the American and European plans are provided. Students who 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a conve 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses in f 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. 
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13, 
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September 


14, 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


Friday 


Saturday 


September 14 and 15 


Saturday and Sunday 


September 


September 


September 


September 


October 


October 


October 


November 


November 


December 


December 


16, 


1a 


18, 


i, 


3, 


17, 


28, 


20, 


25, 


4, 


20, 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Thursday 


Thursday 


Monday 


Wednesday 


Monday — 


W ednesday 


Friday 


Residence halls open for new. 
dents only, 12 noon 


Program for new students 


_ Psychological examinations fc 


all new students 8:00-4:00. 
Attendance required 


Separate conferences for all 
men and women students. 


Conference Day for new stud 


Registration day for new stud 
Residence halls open for retur 
students 


Registration day for returnin 
students 
Special freshman classes begi 


Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 
First semester classes begin 
115 om 


Last day for changing cours¢ 


Founders Day, Flame Ceret 
11 a.m. 


First low grade report due 


Thanksgiving Recess begins, 
6 p.m. 


Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8 


Mid - semester low grade 
due 


Christmas Recess begins, 6? 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1941 


ary 6, Monday 
ary 22, Wednesday 


uary 1, Saturday 
uary 3, Monday 
uary 6, Thursday 


uary 10, Monday 
lary 22, Saturday 


h 1, Saturday 

h 10, Monday 

h 28, Friday 
7, Monday 
13, Sunday 
21, Monday 


28, Wednesday 
30, Friday 

7, Saturday 
8, Sunday 

9, Monday 


Christmas Recess ends, 8 a.m. 
Examinations begin 
First semester ends 


Second semester classes begin, 
8 a.m. 


Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11 a.m. 


Last day for changing courses 


George Washington Convocation, 
11 a.m. 


Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11 a.m. 


Low grade report due 
Spring Recess begins, 6 p.m. 
Spring Recess ends, 8 a.m. 
Easter 


Mid - semester low grade report 
due 


Examinations begin 

Memorial Convocation, 4:30 p.m. 
Alumni Day 

Baccalaureate Day 


Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


aber 12-16, 


aber 
| 15 946,.17, 


Program for new students 


Registration days 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


PAuL S. ARMSTRONG 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY 

C. STANLEY CHAPMAN 
ArtHuurR M. DoLe 
GrorcE L. EASTMAN 
CHARLES K. EDMUNDS 
Mary CLARK EVERSOLE 
James W. FIFIELD, JR. 
LUTHER FREEMAN 
Epwin F. HAHN 
Epwarp C. HARwoop 
FrANK H. HARwooD 
WiLit1AM B. Himrop 
Rosert P. JENNINGS 
Ernest E. JONES 
James E. MAcMurRRAY 
GrorceE W. MARSTON 
ARTHUR J. MCFADDEN 
SreLtey G. Mupp 
Mary McLEAN OLNEY 
WILLIAM RAYMOND 
Dett A. SCHWEITZER 
JAMEs E. SHELTON 
Frep W. SMITH 
GEORGE S. SUMNER 
Roy E. THoMAS 
RupoteH J. WIG 
FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 


Honorary MEMBERS 


DonaALD G. APLIN 
SUSANNA BixsBy BRYANT 
WILLIAM L. HonNNOLD 
THEODORE C. HUNT 
WILLIAM S. MAson 

W. R. H. WELDON 
BuTLer A. WooDFORD 


The President of Claremont Colleges, ex-officio 
The President of the Alumni Association, ex-officio 


OFFICERS 


GEORGE W. MarsTON 
FRANK H. Harwoop 
Dett A. SCHWEITZER 
RupoteH J. WIG 


Honorary Pr: 
Pri 


Vice-Pri 
Vice-Pri 


Ernest E. JONES : Secretary and Tré 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


1940 - 1941 
RLES K. EpMuNDs, President 209 Sumner Hall 
RGE §. SUMNER, Controller’ Harper Hall 


wn W. Dakin, Acting Controller, First Semester; 
Controller, Second Semester Harper Hall 


1AM E. NicHoL1, Dean of the College’ 101 Sumner Hall 


NETH Duncan, Acting Dean, Second Semester 
101 Sumner Hall 


EE. Gipson, Dean of Women’ 112 Sumner Hall 
2N E. Bowers, Assistant Dean of Women 112 Sumner Hall 
RGE S. BurcEss, Secretary of the Faculty 201 Sumner Hall 
GARET Map ie, Recorder 106 Sumner Hall 


7ARD H. Pattee, Director of Admissions 104 Sumner Hall 


eR E. Ropsins, Director of the Library Library 
EN F. Haw ey, Director of Alumni and 

Public Relations 203 Sumner Hall 
L P. Lowe, Superintendent of Plant Harper Hall 


at on leave, first semester; Emeritus, second semester, 1940-41. 
nt on leave, second semester, 1940-41. 
it on leave, first semester, 1940-41. 


FACULTY 


CHARLES Keyser EDMUNDS 345 College 


President, 1928. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; LL.D., Occidental College. 


Epwin CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Sevent 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and Lit 
ture on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritus. 

FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Thi 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Founda 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus. 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard 
Professor of the English Language, 1904. Emeritus. 

WittiaM Poitkx RussELL 545 Indian Hill 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1 
Emeritus. 

Grace ELta BERRY 353 W. Eleven 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, | 
Emeritus. 

Maro BEaTH JONES 807 College 
Professor of French Literature, 1911. Emeritus. 

RayMOND CUMMINGS BROOKS 5353 W. 3rd St., Los A: 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1 
Emeritus. | 

Bruce McCuLLEY 210 E. Foothill 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus. | 


WILLIAM Atwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth 


Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Founda 
1905. | 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. | 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. | 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvarc 
versity. | 


‘Active Faculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank. TI 
in each case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


FACULTY 9 


4 Hatne LYMAN 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 


., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
rper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


(aM Evan NICHOLL" Eli P. Clark Hall 
Dean of the College, 1919. 


., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
aburgh University. 


iR ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915, and Director of the 
Library. 


.. M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


AM Kirk” , 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


SE SAMUEL BurGEss 1175 College Ave. 
Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
» University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


ve Wuire Nixon 1034 Harvard Ave. 
>rofessor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


+» Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
ois and California Universities. 


< Westey Prrman 116 E. Twelfth St. 


Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 
fion, 1924, 


3, Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


ND Ray TILEston 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 


» Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
ege. 


on leave, second semester, 1940-41. 


on leave, first semester, 1940-41. 


10 FACULTY 


CHARLES TaBor FITTS 4435 N. Live Oak Drin 


Professor of Education, 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Studer 
Harvard University. 


Pur ALEXANDER MuNZ 1165 Indian Hill Bly 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 
1917. 


B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Gradu: 
Student, University of Chicago. 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard Av 

Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 

B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., J 
of Michioan. 


ALFRED OswALD WOODFORD 443 W. Tenth ‘ 


Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessie EprrH Gipson” 405 Yale Av 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Gradu: 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Bly 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EDWARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Av 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 


C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Califo 
Geadeace Student, University of Onsen 


EpwarD McCHESNEY SAIT 238 E. Seventh ( 


Professor of Government, 1928. | 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Colum 


University. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER | 1045 Yale A. 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1940-41. 


FACULTY 11 


.OBERT SIDNEY ELLIs 917 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


VALTER ALFRED ALLEN 175) Hast’ 12th Se 
Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
of Organists. 


VERETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 


B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


OWARD HuNT PaTTEE 188 West 7th St. 
Director of Admissions, 1932. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
Columbia University. 


iMES WHITE CROWELL 465 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 


B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


AZABETH KELLEY Maryland Ave. 
| Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 


B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Stan- 
ford University. 


\y ERwin BaBer 911 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Sociology, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


ANK E, BARBER 430 West Twelfth St. 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1937, 
Graduate, Infantry School. Major, U.S. Army. 


“OTT Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 


BA, Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
University. 


12 FACULTY 


BENJAMIN Davip ScoTT 828 College Ave. 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B. Boston University; Ph.D., 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Uni- 
versities. 


WALTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 


Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. 
Brackett Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 275 West 10th St. 


Associate Professor of Religion, 1936. 
B.A., Park College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Graduate Student, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Marburg University. 


Tuomas MONTAGUE BEGGS” 424 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of Art, 1926. 

B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institute. 

CarL BAUMANN 459 West 11th St. 


Associate Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


FRANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL’ 1060 College Ave. 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Harowp Davis 612 West 10th St. 


Associate Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN 


Associate Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 


NorMAN THEODORE NEss 880 College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Economics, 1928. | 


B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., Harvar¢ 
University. 


ROBERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 


B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford Unt- 
versity. 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1940-41. 


FACULTY 13 


CoLVIN HEATH 270 W. 12th St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922, 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Rosa Frrepa Bissiri 425 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


MARGARET Husson Maryland Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 


B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, 
centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


IMILIE ELIZABETH WAGNER 646 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 


B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 
l'Université, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


AARION JEANETTE EwING 487 West 6th St. 
Assistant Librarian, 1912. 


B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


‘URTIS Haupt 433 Baughman 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 


B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California. 


ENNETH G. Fiske 905 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1936. 


B.Mus.,M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, 
Jacques Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


9HN Howes GLEeason 


Assistant Professor of History, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University, 


University Club 


HARLES Burton Fans’ 160 West 11th St. 
Assistant Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1936. 


B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
of Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 


»sent on leave, 1940-41, 


14 FACULTY 


WittiaM G. BLANCHARD 140 West 8th St. 


Assistant Professor of Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 


CyriL JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


Harry F. HANSON 1096 Harvard Ave 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1940. 
Graduate Infantry School. Major, U. S. Army. 


EarL JAY MERRITT Eli P. Clark Hal 


Social Director of Men’s Campus, Freshman Adviser, and Instructor i 
Physical Education, 1925. : 


B.A., Pomona College. 


Mary C. LovE 466 W. Sixth St 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


VirGINtiA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 East 12th St 
Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. | 

B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Uni 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. | 


LucILLE STEVENSON 826 Harvard Ave 


Instructor in Voice, 1931. | 
Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannini. | 


EstHER Goss BrisTOL 470 West 11th St 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


ELIZABETH CAWTHORNE 1265 Indian Hill Blv< 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. | 


B.A., M.A., University of California. 


PACULLY: 15 


[oHN HaskELL KEMBLE Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California, 


JucH J. HAMILTON 451 West 7th St. 


Instructor in Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown Uni- 
versity. 
fERALDINE WOMACK 324 Yale Ave. 
Instructor in English, 1937. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of London. 


rEORGE N. Tyson 329 West 7th St. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.S., University of Southern California. 


‘ORMAN ELLIOTT 337 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 


B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 


ARYL DayTon 519 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Piano, 1938. 
_B. Mus., Oberlin College. 


ORMAN PHILBRICK Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in English, 1938. 


. B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Yale University and Pasadena 
|Community Playhouse. 


ILLIAM THomas Jones 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1938. 


_B.A., Swarthmore College; B. Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Princeton 
_ University, 


University Club 


JRRAY DeLMar Kirk woop Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in Government, 1939, 


B.A., Pomona College and Oxford University; M.A., Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, and Harvard University. 


5EPH WARNER ANGELL 1145 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in English, 1939. 


B.A., College of Wooster; 


} M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Student, 
Yale University, 
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Louise E. Birp 407% Harvard Av 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1939. 
B.A., University of California. 


SHaU Honc CHAN 
Instructor in Oriental Affairs, 1938. 
B.A., Lingnan University; M.A., Stanford University. 


MERVIN SHIRLEY SNIDER 1011 Harvard Avenu 
Instructor in Music, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Eastman School of Music. 


Winus E. PEQUEGNAT 
Instructor in Biology, 1940. 
B.A., University of California; Graduate Student, University of Californ 
at Los Angeles. 


MarRGARET MAPLE 320 West 10th S 
Recorder, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


ELLEN E. BowErRs 618 Harvard Av 
Assistant Dean of Women, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


RicHARD TAGGART 
Instructor in Art. 
Pupil of Alson Clark and Jean Mannheim. 


1First semester, 1940-41. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES * 


1940 - 1941 


MINISTRATION—P resident, Secretary of Faculty, Dean of College, 
Dean of Women, Munz, Tileston, Iredell, Pitman, Nixon. 


yMIssioN—Nicholl (Duncan), Gibson (Bowers), Pattee, Ellis, 
Taylor, Maple. 


THLETIC Councit—Woodford, Nicholl, Nixon, three student rep- 
resentatives, and two Alumni representatives. 


ASSIFICATION—Nicholl (Duncan), Whitney, Pattee, Maple, Taylor. 


LLEGE Lire—Nicholl (Duncan), Gibson (Bowers), Jaeger, Mer- 
ritt, Kelley, Tyson, President Associated Students, and Presi- 
dent Associated Women Students consultant members on call. 


URSES OF Stupy—Burgess, Munz, Fitts, Baumann, Strathmann, 
Hamilton, Gleason, Dayton. 


iGLISH—Scott, Hamilton, Wagner, Elliott. 


‘“ALTH—Robinson, Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Kelley, A.W.S. and 
A.M.S. Presidents consulting members on call. 


NORS—Davis, Robbins, Robinson, Kemble, W. T. Jones. 


sRARY—Baumann, Burgess, Crowell, Robbins, Ewing, Hilton, Pit- 
man, Duncan, Angell. 


RSONNEL — Gibson, Fitts, Nicholl (Duncan), Pattee, Merritt, 
Maple, Ellis, Bristol, Husson, Ness, Bowers. 


BLIC Events—Nicholl (Duncan), Burgess. Lyman. 


Ligious Activities—Meland, Nicholl, Scott, Lyman, Ness, and 
two student representatives. 


TOLARSHIPS—Iredell, Nicholl (Duncan), Gibson (Husson), Tile- 
ston, Jaeger, Kemble. 


WENT AtD—Nicholl (Duncan), Gibson (Bowers), Pattee, Merritt. 


‘st person named is chairman, second named is vice-chairman. 


Son named in parenthesis is alternate for one immediately 
ceding, 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EarLy Days 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in South 
California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt | 
founding of a “Christian College of the New England typ 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a 
voted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of - 
first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congre 
tional Churches of Southern California. 


ORIGINAL TRUSTEES 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt Riverside 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards | Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


Of this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member of t 
Board. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, 4 
is now Honorary President. 

The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work 
instruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house ren’ 
in Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable la 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transfert 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded 
temporary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of 
College. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona Colles 
had become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwit 
standing the location. 
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The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
‘st class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolment 
s been held at approximately 750 divided equally between men 
id women and among the four classes. 


A New DEPARTURE 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adoption 
der the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, of 
e group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan- 
ges of the small college are retained while still making possible 
e gathering together of the equipment that is justified only in 
large university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incor- 
rated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units known 
Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, 
10se generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep- 
nber, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 


Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as ‘The 
ard of Fellows,”’ some of whom are also trustees of Pomona or 
Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort, 
to return to each member of that group a stimulating and 
plementing influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley 
_ Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile a 
istee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fund 
one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, are 
lependent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual activi- 
sand facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper division 
ssroom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the more 
vanced students for a choice of instructors and subject matter. 
e Graduate School, the central library, the summer session, and 
part the sponsoring of research work are carried on as common 
erprises of the three institutions under the administration of 
temont Colleges. The buildings and facilities of Claremont 
i and the laboratories of Pomona College are for the use 
all. 


-laremont Colleges undertakes also in behalf of the group the 
ninistration. of the health service, which includes the full 
€ of a physician and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date 
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infirmary, the responsibility for an auditorium seating 2600 , 
for the music and lecture courses presented in it each year, 
development of a central heating plant, the purchasing and cz 
loging of books for all three libraries, and the conduct of a cc 
mon business office, each institution sharing proportionately 
the cost of these common services. An “Intercollegiate Coun 
serves as a co-ordinating agency for matters of mutual conce 


PoMona’s IDEAL 


A vital feature of the Claremont plan is the enhancement 
scholarly life among undergraduates. Pomona represents 
effort to maintain in an exceptionally favorable environmen 
small independent residence college where the inestimable adv. 
tages of intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of am 
facilities and intense competition are also secured by its assoc 
tion with these other colleges situated in close proximity to 
and where the selective process assures, as nearly as possible 
company of students who will really profit by college experier 


From the very beginning Pomona College has maintainec 
reputation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than 
large numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regari 
as a scholastic honor. Since September 1924 Pomona has ma 
tained an honors type of instruction which gives special consid 
ation to students of recognized ability for independent stu 
In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly | 
veloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to ma 
tain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. | 


SocIAL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL ParT OF EDUCATION 


In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making use’ 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse, 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in « 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important p 
of the undertaking. | 


Dining together in finely appointed college halls induces soc! 
amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange dinners between t 
women’s campus and the men’s campus afford opportunities 1! 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 4) 


ial intercourse and entertainment at no extra expense. The fra- 
aities have their special rooms within the dormitories in close 
yciation with the rooms assigned to the members of the several 
‘ups. 

‘omona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- 
2 of its student body. Working together on social as well as 
olastic problems, men and women students associate in mutual 
ect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify that 
e relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rounded 
th of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values and 
ortunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
‘main business of study and work. 


ince the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
‘ent to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
« obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
\tual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
‘od in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
) not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
‘ations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of 
‘ducation, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
cal study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to de- 
'p future leaders of intellectual capacity and altruistic purpose. 


hile originally Congregational in organization, the College 
' ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
d of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from 
‘siastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
tain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 


BuILDINGs AND EquiIPpMENT 


| addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
): Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scripps 
. 8¢, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and 
‘ty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, 
}; ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus 
»'T, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 


Jere are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 


val heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 
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The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wif 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pom 
College, has been removed frac its original site and remod 
for administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with n 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 
chapel and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the off 
of the Associated Students. | 


The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Hai 
Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an impo: 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, | 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is ct 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. 


The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormit 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some | 
students besides the House Master and one or more instruct: 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 uppercl 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. Gec 
W. Marston in memory of ee. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee ft 
1892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, th 
are three smaller dining rooms for special uses. 


Harwood Court, a modern dormitory which includes Str: 
Hall, accommodates 180 women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell H 
named in honor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, houses 80 wor 
The College also maintains several houses with similar accomt 
dations. All women residents are served by the Aurelia Sq: 
Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. 


The Student Union, provided through the gifts of many , 
ents supplemented by funds from the Associated Students « 
the bequest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, | 
cluding publications, the graduate manager, and the Cooperat 
Store. It provides a social center for all students and an attr 
tive and adequate ballroom so that off-campus dances are } 
necessary. . 
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Rembrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The 
yer floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two 
litoriums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 

[he Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
;. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities 
the study of music. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
remont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is avail- 
> for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
aona College. 

‘he Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
ing of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 

‘he Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equip- 
at for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
ring fields for men and for women. 

the Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. 
epresents the gift of the parents of one of these men, Sheldon 
ry, 17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
ngside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
g pool for men. 

earsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
s the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
sics and mathematics. 

he Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
y, ‘01, serves the Department of Astronomy. 

he Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
ains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
ts of Botany and Psychology. 

he Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
ides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 


he Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
k, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
ogy. 

teplica of the original house in Pomona in which the Col- 
first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on the 
us recently, through the generosity of an anonymous donor. 
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It contains the historical exhibit set up in recognition of t 
Fiftieth Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum | 
Pomoniana. | 


The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine p 
vate rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 


The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the S$ 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on t 
tract of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwar 
The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of gre 
and unspoiled natural beauty. 


The College operates its own independent deep well wat 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. : 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clai 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in thi 
service. 


Tue LiBRARY 


An adequate library of 94,000 well selected volumes and 96,7: 
pamphlets is available for student use. Most of the pamphli 
are unbound government documents, equivalent to about 9,0 
volumes if bound. ‘The library receives subscriptions to 8 
periodicals and maintains bound files of approximately 500, ma 
of which are complete. Especially valuable are the periodic 
holdings in the field of natural science. It is a depository for 
S. government Documents and the publications of the Carne; 
Institution. The library with the exception of science depai 
ment collections is housed in the Carnegie Library building co 
structed in 1908. Its reading rooms accommodate 165 reade 
The following special collections are a part of the general librar 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Libra 
in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. | 
Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library | 
Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; and t 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. Housed in the main buildi 
are the New England, the Mason California, and the Wag! 
North Pacific Libraries and the Westergaard and Carnegie / 
Collections. 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the As’ 
ciated Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. Permission ’ 
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> the library by persons not connected with the colleges must 
obtained from the librarian. 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to assist 
dents at all hours which the library is open. Most of the books 
on open shelves where students may consult them at all times. 
th the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare vol- 
es, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain books in 
at demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to special 
culation rules. 

n addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library there 
also available the libraries of Scripps College and of Clare- 
nt Colleges. The Scripps College Library of approximately 
}00 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. 
contains in addition to its general collection the McPherson 
lection of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial 
lection of American History. The library of Claremont Col- 
s, located in Harper Hall, contains approximately 34,000 
imes, including the Oriental Library and the George Burton 
ims Collection of English History. 


LECTURE FoUNDATIONS 


HE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed by 
5 Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose 
urnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate 
icipation in college life notable educators from other institu- 
‘Ss. By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
ona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with dis- 
\uished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique 
ilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the 
‘tution from which these educators come. 

TE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of the 
‘Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
‘es to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
‘ainent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
. related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
fn from which he has come. This presentation is one of the 
© stimulating features in the program of the College. 

‘TE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
'S it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
Le of lectures in the general field of religion. 
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Music 

In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ; 
pearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College | 
operates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the 
troduction each year of a group of the most distinguished mast 
in the field of music. Among the artists recently presented h: 
been: Yehudi Menuhin, Lawrence Tibbett, Argentenita, Vrons 
and Babin, and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished 
every full-time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complim 
tary public recitals by individual students and members of ' 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 

The College Symphonic Band, Symphony Orchestra, the Chc 
the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs and chamber music grou 
afford opportunity for the study and public performance of 1 
finest in ensemble music. ; 


Pusiic ASSEMBLIES 


It is the practice of the College to give oppertunity for 
consideration and expression of the common college interests 

On Thursday at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the p 
pose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty ¢ 
cuss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of tk 
addresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used 
Student Body and Class Meetings. 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including _ 
opening of each semester, College Convocation is held. F 
attendance of both faculty and students is expected at these - 
ercises. 

On Tuesday at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Servic’ 
held, attendance at which is voluntary. 

Special Vesper Music services are offered on Sunday aft 
noons from time to time. The Student Forum is held each Si 
day evening at 7 p.m. in the Student Union Lounge except | 
one Sunday each month when the College Church convenes! 
Bridges Hall at 7 o’clock and is followed by the Student For’ 
in the Student Union. ! 

It is hoped that students will associate themselves with } 
Claremont Church or others in neighboring communities, in ¢! 
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‘tion with which many forms of religious activity are main- 
ned. 
CaMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 

‘HE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association attempts to co- 
inate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stu- 
t body from among their own number. All important ques- 
as are first considered by the Executive Council, a governing 
up composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organi- 
ions representing various activities of campus interest. 


SSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
SSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 
| promote the special interests of the men and women respec- 
ly. 

TUDENT-FACULTY COUNCIL. In order to provide a definite 
nnel for the discussion of college problems which directly con- 
n both students and faculty, a joint council composed of the 
ulty Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu- 
t Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet- 
s. This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to 
e makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for 
ther consideration and action. 


LASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is or- 
ized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


EPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
culo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; German 
b; Women’s Athletic Association; Science Club. 

HI BETA KAPPA. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is 
Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good 
‘al character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
s, and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
e of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta 
‘pa Society. 

ONOR socieTiIEs. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fraternity; 
uma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta, — Sociology Fraternity; 
ists; Mortar Board. 

SOCAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa 
a; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma 
‘Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

USICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee 


t These organizations consider 
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Club; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Orchestra, Symphc 
Band, Chamber Music Groups, Opera Club. 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. ‘The Religious Council a 
comprises Student-Faculty committees on religious activities, 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Kallimachos,—Library C] 
Masquers and Thespians,—Dramatics; Orchesis,—Dancing; C, 
era Club; Ski Club. | 

PUBLICATIONS 

The stated publications of the College are issued as ium 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published moni 
(except July and August). These include: The Annual Cata 
The Report of the President, The Register of Alumni, The N 
Letter. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Student Life is published three times a week by the od 
body and is devoted to current affairs. 

The Metate is published each year by the Associated Stude 
and contains material appropriate toa college annual. | 

The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, is published three tim: 
year. 

The Hand Book, which contains material designed dec 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by | 
Associated Students. 

PHYSICAL ATTENTION 

The physical care of students is a matter of special concert! 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and op}! 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offers 
out-of-door life the year round. Supervision i is given to athle’ 
in all seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Clarem’ 
Colleges, under whose direction every student on entering hi 
physical examination. Regular work in physical educatior 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiol; 
and Hygiene are given. 

The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of 
physical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymmasiu' 
and to this end the departments have established regulations ©) 
cerning the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood t 
students who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 
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rHiETics. The direction and financial management of ath- 
s rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
ibers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
ager there is a student manager for each sport. 


lumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
he alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
assed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
ts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
ses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
cises and field sports are encouraged. 


swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
y equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
y the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 


MEDICAL CARE 


he medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily avail- 
_ free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditions 
ours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated 
1¢ Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requir- 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical 
ings and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured 
also medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case 


cident, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency 
‘ment, 


ae student is entitled to two days each semester at the College 
mary without charge for room and meals if illness requires 
italization. For additional days the charge is two dollars per 
‘The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue this 
vidual medical service at any time, without previous notice. 


1e College does not assume responsibility for the complete 
cal care of all its students, but only in so far as its present 
‘ties will afford. Preventive medicine and campus health 
‘Uons are stressed in the College medical program. 


'T Curative treatment, students have ready access to the Col- 
‘Health Service and to the consultants among the leading 
‘Clans of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete serv- 

not financed by the College. The College nurse visits the 
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residence halls each morning in order to see those students | 
ported ill. 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are requir 
such fees will be met by the student. In any illness the stude 
is free to choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall faci 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected that 
men not actually living at home will live and dine in college ha! 

Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis 
an inclusive yearly charge varying from $430.00 to $605.00, < 
cording to location of room. This charge includes necessary fur: 
ture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of the same a 
the care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished by the stude 
are blankets and bed spread. | 


Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites 
three rooms accommodating two students. | 


On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is p: 
vided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for t 
students. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. — 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


It is expected that women students will room in the colli 
residence halls and board at the dining rooms in Harwood Cou 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Stude: 
living at home or working for room or board may make spec 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. | 

Harwood Court, in which is included the dormitory known 
Strong Hall, and the several College Houses which afford re 
dence facilities, have both single and double rooms as well 
suites. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory : 
women, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. E« 
room is provided with the necessary furnishings, including ru: 
The only articles to be furnished by the student are linen 4 
covers for a single bed. 


Residential campus privileges are provided on the basis of | 
inclusive yearly charge of $525. A limited number of spec 
grants-in-aid applicable to this charge are available. Inforn 


tion can be obtained from the office of the Dean of Women. — 


EXPENSES at 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


[he residence privilege does not include the use of the rooms 
‘ing Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are closed. 
e residence halls are open for new students the Friday before 
opening of the college year and for returning students the day 
egistration. The residence and boarding privileges end 24 hours 
er the last examination at the end of the year for all students 
ept seniors and those asked by the college to remain through 
nmencement. The residence and dining halls are closed the day 
+r Commencement. 


\ residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
n which deductions are made for individual and communal 
1age to college property, any balance being credited to the stu- 
Us account on graduation or upon notice of withdrawal prior 
\ugust first. 


he college reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory with- 
rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or undesirable 
ipant. 


EXPENSES 


he fees charged cover only about one-half of the cost of main- 
ing Pomona College. The money received from students is 
lemented by income from permanent funds and by gifts se- 
d from year to year. 


SPECIAL FEES 
ee kg 5.50 
osit, required of all accepted candidates - - - - 25.00 


. deposit of $25 on account of first semester bills is required of 
ccepted candidates for admission, payable within 30 days of ac- 
ince, unless the candidate is participating in the competitive 


larship examinations. 


‘andidates for scholarships who do not win awards but wish to 


*ve places in college must deposit $25 within thirty days of the 
‘uncement of the awards. 


ailure to make this payment results in the removal of the candi- 
iS name from the reserved list both for instruction and for hous- 
This does not affect the eligibility of the candidate for admis- 
' but candidates who have not paid are placed after those who 
| paid. Should an accepted candidate who has paid this deposit 
'lraw by September first, $15 will be refunded. Candidates on the 


ng list for whom places are not provided will have the entire 
“it refunded, 


| 
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REGULAR TUITION, including Artist Course season ticket, 

and athletic events ticket . . . . . per semester $175 
SPECIAL TUITION, exclusive of above general privileges, 

for students carrying less than ten units of work, for 


each such unit (see page 68) . . . . per semester 17 
Visitor’s Fee, required from those visiting a course | 
of study .:. . 3 4. . 5) 
Laboratory’ Fees >.) 4.2200." 0 $2 to : 
Laboratory Breakage Deposits . . . . . 2 ume 
Fees for Applied Music . . . . « »s =). 
Practice Fees, Applied Music. . . . . 5 §i03teeno 
Fees for Applied Art. . . .-. 2. (9) 
For exact fee see Courses of Instruction 
Late Registration Fee (see page 47) . . . « EO 
Special Examination Fee (see page 50) . . J 2 gamto 


Associated Student Dues . . . . . per semester $7 


This charge is made upon all regular students by action of 
Associated Students. Recognizing the value of the activities s 
ported by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
right to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


Graduation Fee). ks See Pe 


Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any gi 
semester must so indicate on his registration card for that sen 
ter, and must include the graduation fee with the payment of 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indi 
such expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will a 
matically exclude from graduation that semester. | 


BILLs 


All College bills are due each semester in advance and must 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Payment | 
residence privileges on an installment plan may be arranged in ¢ 
ference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dollar 
each extra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving bei 
the end of the semester except that in the case of those leav 
before the middle of the semester because of illness one-hall: 
the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the cast 
those dropping out for good cause within a week of their re: 
tration all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on 4 ft 
payment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then roc 
ing in a college residence hall. | 
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students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
s are not paid. Seniors must settle all college bills and Li- 
ry obligations by four p.m., of the fourth day preceding 
mmencement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 
5S. 
PRIZES 

The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
several departments: 


ART 
HE Eucene C. CRAMER Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
cond prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
ssign in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 
iven by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
ho was an artist. 
ASTRONOMY 

HE MoncrierF AstronoMy Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
snt in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
ass, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
tvatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
yrdance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


BIOLOGY 
HE VAILE Prize: A prize of twenty-five dollars to be awarded 
an outstanding student in Botany or Zoology was endowed 
‘the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


ENGLISH 
HE FP, S. Jennincs Memortat Prizes: Three prizes for men 
d three prizes for women of fifty, forty and thirty dollars 
ch for excellence in English, are available each semester, to 
embers of the Freshman class taking English Al. In the award 
these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by the 
ie in improving the quality of his written and spoken 
\glish. 

GENERAL 
fe Rena Gurtry Arcurpatp Hich ScHoLarsHip PRIZE: A 
Ze of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
\duating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
iolarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
idrew W. Archibald, D.D. 
| GOVERN MENT 
{E THorNE-Riper INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Prize: A prize 
$50 awarded to a student in the Department of Government, 
icing the course in International Relations, who submits the 
3t essay on a subject approved by the Department. This prize 
‘Siven annually by Count and Countess Frederic Thorne-Rider. 

LATIN 
= Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. 
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First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, as 
endowed by friends of the College. 


LIBRARY 


Tue Epa May HasxketL_ Liprary Prize: A prize of at lea: 
fifteen dollars in the form of a purchase order for books - 
offered for the best library submitted by a student in any clas 
not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection bt 
for the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields « 
the student’s interest. 


MATHEMATICS 


Tue LLEWELLYN Brxpy MATHEMATICS Prize: A prize for e 
cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stv 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize c 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


Tue BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN Prize: An annual competitiv 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the depar 
ment of music, above freshman rank. This award is made po: 
sible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class c 
1915 of Pomona College. 


Tue THorNE-Rmer Music Prize: A prize of fifty dollars : 
applied music, awarded to the student most worthy of recogn 
tion, as determined by the faculty of the music departmen 
This prize is given annually by Count and Countess Freder: 
Thorne-Rider. : 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Tue Kinney DECLAMATION Prizes: A prize declamation cot 
test, open to the members of the Freshman class, occurs ne 
the middle of the year. First and second prizes of fifteen an 
ten dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


Tur DotE DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Divisio 
men is arranged for the close of the second semester. First an 
second prizes of thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, estal 
lished by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his brothe 
Mr. Wiiliam B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole. 


Tue KNEELAND OrATOoRY Prizes: A prize oratorical conte: 
open to Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of th 
Southern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Division | 
held during the second semester. First and second prizes ¢ 


fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are provided by D 
Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


Ture KNEELAND DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate open to Uppe 
Division men is to be held for the first time toward the close ¢ 
the second semester of 1936-1937. This debate replaces the fo! 
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er Kneeland Upper Division Oratorical Contest. First and 
cond prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are 
rovided by Dr. Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


‘HE STELLA KinG Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a 
rst prize of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty 
ollars for speeches of their own composition is offered to Upper 
ivision men. The judges have the right to distribute the prize 
oney otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to withhold all 
wards if they feel warranted in so doing. These prizes were 
ndowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in memory of Miss Stella 
ing. 
RELIGION 

HE Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
issionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
te Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
izes of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


HE HANNAH Tempest SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF $5,000. Income 
be divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
annah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military 
ience and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrol- 
ent in the advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
rps. Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an 
reement to complete the two years’ course and to attend a six 
2eks’ summer training camp. In consideration of this agree- 
*nt, students receive from the government cash allowances 
uivalent to scholarships of about $100.00 per year. All neces- 
‘y expenses in connection with the summer camp, including 
imsportation to and from the camp, are provided by the 
vernment. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
uted to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for en- 
ment is based upon excellence in military training and suit- 
lity for eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the 
icers’ Reserve Corps. Students who present evidence of 
ove average records in military training in R.O.T.C. units of 
*paratory schools will be given consideration in the selection 
those to whom these scholarships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


© Kate Conpit BrrmHatt MemortaL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
ND, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 

E Presser Founpation SCHOLARSHIP of $250, given annually 
the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia. Awarded on rec- 
| 
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ommendation of the Music Department to a student of ou 
standing ability. | 


PHYSICS 


Tue RicHarp P. EpmMunps MemoriAL Funp provides a schola 
ship of full tuition for an upper division man student (prefe 
ably one who has attended during the first two years) nom 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physic 
near the close of each scholastic year for use the following yea 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Kappa Detta Honor SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT OF $2,460.1 
Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. The income fro’ 
this endowment is supplemented by individual pledges to yiel 
a scholarship of $250, administered under a special committe 
Awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. | 


THe Put Beta Kappa Scuovarsuip. A scholarship of $175 e 
dowed by the Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is award« 
at the beginning of the second semester to a senior who hi 
been in residence for three and a half years at Pomona and wi 
is selected by the Faculty for the high quality of his scholarsh’ 
and his promise of future distinction. The award is open | 
both men and women. 


Tue FiorA SANBORN PiTzER MEMorRIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $500 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Ru 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomor 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


Tue Matcotm Eversole MemoriaL Funp provides a schola 
ship of full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nom 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the President of tl 
College at the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomot 
College. The selection will be based not on scholastic rat 
only but on the possession of those personal qualities whi 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstandit 
character. . 


GENERAL COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


All General Scholarships in Pomona College are competi 
and are awarded in three groups: (1) to entering Freshman ‘: 
dents, (2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident 
triculated students. The general and respective terms of aw 
are stated in the following paragraphs. | 

Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to! 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarship! 
make awards only to candidates who indicate promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and | 
tainments. | 
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(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of char- 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest in the 
college community. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports, 
or in other ways. 


efore making application to the Committee on Scholarships, 
licants who are not matriculated students in Pomona College 
st file application for admission to the College with the Com. 
tee on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen it is 
inarily expected that they will not have attended any other 
ege or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
tee action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
the head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
ed to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
hmen will be held on Saturday, December 7, 1940. The ex- 
nations for Junior College transfers will be held on Saturday, 
ch 8, 1941. The Committee on Scholarships reserves the 
ilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special evi- 
°¢, by examination or interview, which it may deem necessary 
etermine the candidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEw STUDENTS 
FRESHMEN 


‘om the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
able for candidates for admission to the Freshman Class for 
academic year 1941-42, half of the stipend being available 
che first semester and half for the second: 

Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, applicable 
to institutional expenses, two for men on the Henry E. Storrs 


and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, and two for women from the 
Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 


Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
oth men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
nd two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 


Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
0 both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
rainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 
the two following groups, the award becomes available to 
‘he tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
¢ candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 


| Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
>) both men and women. 
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Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, t, 
for men and two for women, who are nominated for the sa, 
by the California Scholarship Federation. 


Applications for above freshmen scholarships, 1941-42, shor 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and should: 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships by November 15, 19 
The examinations are held on Saturday, December 7. 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before Febru; 
15, 1941. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 

From the General Competitive Scholarships the following | 
available for candidates from Junior College men or women ‘ 
the academic year 1941-42, half of the stipend being available ‘ 
the first semester and half for the second: | 

Two scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each. ( 
of these is from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Ful 
These scholarships are to be awarded under the auspices: 
special departments, and the details of the competition will: 
announced later. | 

In the two following groups, the award becomes available: 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performai 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfacto 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, avi: 


able to candidates who are recommended for the same by Aljz 
Gamma Sigma. 


Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each. 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships shod 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and should« 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships on or before March I 
The examinations are held on Saturday, March 8. | 
Announcement of awards will be made on or before June !- 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS | 
Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, men < 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1940-41. Of the 
fifteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund « 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Ful. 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awards ¢ 
available for the first semester and ten for the second semes' 
either upon application to the Committee or upon selection by ° 
Committee from the whole number of those eligible. Th* 
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1olarships are primarily intended to give recognition to out- 
nding students. | 


Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Committee 
Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of the fol- 
ving academic year and before January 15th for the second 
nester of the current academic year. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATING SENIORS 


The following awards may be made for 1941-42 if qualified 
licants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
mmittee on Scholarships by February 1, 1941. 


should the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
y be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
uld be designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


Jn the HENRY MARTYN BRACKEN FOUNDATION, a fellowship 
y be awarded to a senior for graduate work in Claremont Col- 
*s. When in any year a graduating senior does not qualify for 
award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student 
Pomona College. 

Jn the WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION, a fellow- 
) with a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hun- 
d dollars, as determined by the committee of award, according 
‘ircumstances; open normally only to students who have done 
¢ full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
er half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
> during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
tinue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
.merica or abroad. 


he appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
te may enjoy the fellowship for more than one year, while at 
same time a new appointment may be made from the gradu- 
g class each successive year. 


he prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
‘ve achievement in the candidiate’s chosen field of activity 
*r than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The selec- 
‘will be based not on scholarship only but on the possession of 
* personal qualities which indicate a high degree of promise 
‘student of outstanding character. The plans for graduate 
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work are to be made in consultation between the candidate a 
the Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final a 
thority. At the end of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fell 
is to make a full report to the Committee on Scholarships cov 
ing the character of his work, impressions of the institution 
which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate futu 
and recommendations for the further development or improy 
ment of this fellowship plan. 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students | 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other instit 
tions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rho: 
scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholarshi 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is supplemented by a budget 2. 
propriation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees of st. 
dents who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is giv: 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates for 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard | 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in tht 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain at least “! 
grade in their scholastic work. 


Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prc: 
not to have conformed to the conditions. | 


The college desires that no student who is doing good wes 
should ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. | 


Recipients of grants in aid may be asked to render service: 
the College in exchange. | 


If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to « 
other institution before graduation the total sum granted hi 
by Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according ¢ 
the terms applicable to regular student loans. 


All applications for aid should be made before May 1); 150 
for the first semester and before January 15, 1941 for the secc 
semester of the academic year 1940-41. Address Committee * 
Student Aid, Sumner Hall. | 
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STUDENT Arp Funps 


GENERAL 
THE Francis Bancrorr MemoriaL Funp, $1,500. Given by 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, in memory of her father. 
Tue L. H. Barrows Funp or $2,500. 
Tue H. G. Brrrrncs Memortat Funp, $1,000. 
[HE Frorence G. Bixpy Fuwnp, $5,000. 
THE SHERLOCK Bristol MemoriaL Funp, $400. 


[HE Bessie A. Brown MemortaAL Funp, $550. Given by Mrs. 
fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles. 


[HE Henry Hersert Brown Memortar Funp, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
f her son. 


[HE Cass oF 1918 Funp or $961.78 


‘HE CHARLES C. CracIn MEMORIAL Funp, $5,025. Given by 
{rs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
Cragin. 


‘HE AcNes K. Crawrorp MeEmortAL Funp, $1,000. Given by 


a R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
other, 


‘BELL CLuB oF Pomona SrupEentT AID Funp, $1,000. To help a 
roman student. 


‘HE Etwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
edlands, California. 


HE Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
os Angeles, California. 

HE Marcaret FowLer Funp or $1,000. 

HE Orren A. Gorton Funp oF $5,000. 

HE Emma K. Guitp Funp or $44,337.14. 

HE Manetre Hanp Memortau Funp oF $1,500. 

HE ALFRED JAMES HArwoop MemortAL F UND, $8,000. 

HE Cartes E. Harwoop Funp or $5,000. 

HE THomas F. Howarp “Memoriat SCHOLARSHIP Funp,” 


900. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
ilifornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


aE Mary Marvin Janes Funp or $396.93. 

aE Heren Day Jewry Funp, $1,000. 

aE Henry L. Kuns Funp or $2,000. 

ae JEAN Loomis Funp or $2,000. 

te Howarp J. Mts Memorrat F UND oF $3,000. 


1B ONTARIO ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH Funp, $186.50. Given 


| i petario Congregational Church towards the endowment 
a fund. 


| 
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Tue Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page o 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may a 
some time be used for other purposes.) 


Tue ArTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMoRIAL FuND, $2,000. Givei 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of thei 
son and brother. 

Tue Lypta PHEeLtps MemortaL Funp, $4,000. 

Tue Pircrim CHurcH oF Pomona Funp, $1,704.94. Given by 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


Tue Pitcrim CHurcH WoMEN’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Give: 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Churcl 
of Pomona. 

THE Joun D. Potrer Memoria Funp, $2, 000. Given by Mrs 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of he 
husband. 

THE Anna H. SearinG Funp oF $1,800. 

THe Watter O. SHatro MeMoriaL Funp, $4,000. Given b, 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her son. 


THe CrypeE H. Suretps MemoriaL Funp, $1,200. Given b, 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son. 


THe Sweet MemoriAL Funp oF $2,500. Given by Harlan E 
Sweet in memory of his wife. 


Tue Maria T. WaARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. 


THE CLARA B. WATERMAN MeEmorIAL Funp oF $5,000. ives 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


Tue Henry S. West Funp or $2,000. 
SPECIAL 


“CrRoMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $1,000, half of th 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union Hig. 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College 0 
Ontario, California. 


Tue Martua E. Berry MemoriaL Funp oF $6,000. For foreig 
students. 


Tur Maser S. Brices Memortat Funp, $3,500. Available fo 
women. 
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Atice Paut Harwoop ScHorarsuip Funp” or $5,000. Open 
) graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


STELLA M. KING SCHOLARSHIP AND Loan Funp ror Women,” 
10,000. 


‘wo grants-in-aid, provided annually by ReEvErREND M. D. 
NEELAND, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for 
ona fide new candidates for professional Christian service, 
ther in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the 
rst semester and $50 for the second. 


HE Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
onaries. 


Loan Funps 


‘he College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
st of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
nory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
e funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
porarily, with the pressing needs of students. 


HE Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 


rs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
rary need. 


HE Lucy B. Jencks Memorrat Stupent LoAN Funp oF $160, 
tablished by the Claremont Chapter of the D.A.R., available 
T a senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 

or more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
inisters the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 

iE CAROLINE PHELps S71oxKES Funp, endowed in the sum of 


5,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory 
her sister. 


TE ETHAN ALLEN CHASE AND AUGUSTA FIELD CHASE ME- 
RIAL Funp or $5,000, for men. 


ll applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
ee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


1e Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
‘tudents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
» Waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
‘ The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
irclassmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
: students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
| 
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should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepare 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during | 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in secu) 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the C 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. | 

The National Youth Administration program provyidec 
Pomona College during the year 1939-40 the sum of $1155) 
month, which was earned by needy students assigned to soc! 
desirable tasks. Students were permitted to earn an avyerag 
$15 or a maximum of $20 per month. | 


ADMISSION 

PREPARING FOR COLLEGE | 
The College welcomes tentative applications from prospe¢| 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer suggest 
regarding the best preparation for admission. | 
Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any Pri. 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for direc: 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call on. 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability of 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possibl« 
students to select work in their final high school years that 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Couns! 
on School Relations is glad to cooperate with the prepara) 
schools in planning satisfactory programs for any individ! 

whether or not they are Pomona College applicants. 
Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at any t 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficulties | 
be avoided. | | 
For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Sut 
Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 
Inasmuch as the College expends on its educational work t! 
as much as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an in‘ 
ment of some three or four hundred dollars a year in every st’ 
admitted to its halls, the College naturally is justified in rend¢ 
this service only to those who are properly qualified to Pp’ 
thereby both in their own development and in their subseq’ 
service to society. | 
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students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
ointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship 
y be asked to withdraw. 


t is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
ue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
lest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
ortant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
uld be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
ues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
s are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
sre be avoided. 


t is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
Je of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
it in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
lege emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
nary to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
ts such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
desired combination which constitutes a definite and ade- 
te preparation for later professional training in a special field 
1 as medicine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious 
ocial service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admis- 
are expected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness 
college, both in character and in scholarship. 


ormal application should be accompanied by a fee of $3.50. 
_medical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
xt the direction of the College, is required of all students. 


n applicant for admission, upon receipt of notification of ac- 


ance, is required to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars. 
yage 31, 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


oplicants are admitted to freshman standing in accordance 
one of the following plans: 


‘L Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 

__ school showing either: 

_ A. Fifteen recommended units accumulated during the 
Sth, 10th, 11th and 12th grades; or 
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B. Twelve recommended units accumulated during 
10th, 11th and 12th grades. 


Plan II. Certificate of graduation from an approved secon 
school showing either: 

A. Twelve recommended units accumulated during: 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades supplemented by. 
ditional evidence of ability to do successful co: 
work including: 

1. A personal letter from the proper official of 
school from which the candidate graduated, \ ( 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified schol 
aptitude tests; or 

B. Nine recommended units accumulated during the \ 
11th and 12th grades supplemented by additional 
dence of ability to do successful college work inclua 
1. A personal letter from the proper official of: 

school from which the candidate graduated, | 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified aol 
aptitude tests. 


Note: Certificate of having successfully passed examina) 
as given by the College Entrance Examination Board will ba 
cepted as the equivalent of secondary school units in sub¢ 
covered by such examinations. These examinations are give 
stated times and places; information regarding details ma 
secured from the Director of Admissions. 

Plan III. Examination by the College. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 

Students who transfer from a Junior College, or from ano 
College or University, and who have sufficient credit theref 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by: 
proper officials. These credentials should give full particular! 
garding the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in ° 
and the student’s final grade in the same. | 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATE 
Recognizing the increasing demand on the part of 1 
Junior College graduates for an opportunity to continue ‘ 
education on the basis of a three-year program leading tol 
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faster’s degree rather than a two-year program leading only to 
he Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College calls the attention of 
hose interested in such a procedure to the general statement on 
age 72 and the subsequent departmental exhibits of upper divi- 
on and graduate studies. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 
The only specific requirement is at least 3 units of English. In 
ddition to this, applicants will find it advantageous to present 
1¢ following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
ich of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
r more units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
reign language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 
For advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
ast one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
erman. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
sry much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
nowledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
» advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
ill do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
igh School if possible. 
ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Mature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
udies in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
nts to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 
| PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 
On appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
‘ident students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of 
ojects for the following year. 
New students prepare a program of study on announced days 
the opening of each semester. 
Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
one of the regularly announced days preceding the opening of 
2 class work of each semester. 


The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
* first or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
litional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 
CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 

A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
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by addition or substitution of courses, with the approval of | 
adviser and the instructor concerned, at any time within ty 
weeks of the beginning of class work for the first semester - 
one week for the second semester. A student may withdr) 
from a course, with the approval of his adviser and the instruct: 
concerned, within six weeks following the beginning of cl: 
work. ‘Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shi 
entail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circui. 
stances may, in the judgment of the instructor and the Classi. 
cation Committee, warrant a different grade. No change | 
registration is completed until written authorization to tli 
effect has been sent from the recorder’s office to the instruct 
concerned. 


The fee for each change of registration is one dollar ($1.0( 
This is waived in the case of new students, registering for |: 
first time. 


Students are admitted to those courses only for which they :: 
formally registered. 


Students are not received later than two weeks from the |- 
ginning of class work. | 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requireme!! 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end ': 
standing of all students is provisional until after they hi: 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those n’ 
students are matriculated who have shown themselves in accc! 
with the spirit of the College and who have made at least a! 
average on all work attempted during their semester of residen. 


Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semes! 
of residence may be matriculated at the end of any subsequ¢ 
semester provided they have met all the above requirements 
cluding a C average on all work attempted during their wh: 
period of residence. | 


| 
Students are not candidates for a degree until they hi 
matriculated. | 


/ 
J 
¢ 
4 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOLARSHIP 


nount: 

The College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
follows: 

1§ or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Educa- 
n (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
oir,* is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 
n. . 

To register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
ling paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
ints than the total number of units for which he registered the 
vious semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
cial permission. 

ality: 

A student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
de points as the total number of units of registration. 

At the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
it the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
ng failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
e of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
s may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
0 are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans 
2tve such reports and take such steps as are advisable in each 
ividual case. 

it the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
dent. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 
(cates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
Q registered. 

Vhenever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an 
nt that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he and 
Parents are so informed, and he is advised to withdraw. De- 
nin every such case is reached by the joint action of the 
ege Life and Classification Committees in consultation with 
\student’s adviser. The college may at any time require the 


idrawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to war- 
: such action. 


— 


* Semester hour value of each of these is as follows: Phy. Ed., % to 144; 
‘Drill, %; Choir, 1 
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Faculty Dropping Students: 

A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a cc 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life C 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the cc 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been a 
shall be turned in to the Recorder’s Office. 


Class Attendance: 

Students are expected to maintain regular attendance a 
class appointments in the courses for which they are regist 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standin 
failure. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instru 
has the right to establish such specific regulations regarding 
tendance as may seem best suited to his particular departn 


Final Examinations: | 

Final examinations are required of all students in all subj 
save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Co 
of Study Committee. No changes of classes from this sche 
may be made without the consent of this Committee. Exan 
tions for individual students may be given at other than sc: 
uled times only by consent of the Classification Committee 
on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office rei 
for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by 
Committee. 


A teacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at whic 
announced test missed or not passed may be made up. Bi 
such a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office !! 
payment of a fee of one dollar ($1. 00) must be presented tc 
teacher by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Cla 
cation Committee. 


Field Trips: | 

Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate 
of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by! 
structors from the Courses of Study Committee at the ope 
of each semester. Instructors certify to the Recorder’s Ofct 
names of students participating in these trips. 
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ligibility: 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
xcellence in all their studies in order to represent the College on 
ny of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before 
ne public. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


In the government of the College, the largest liberty consistent 
ith good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are 
<pected to show both within and without the College such 
spect for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of 
thers as good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be suf- 
cient cause for removal from the College. 

Any student who for any reason, in the judgment of the fac- 
ty or of its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable 
ember of the student body, may be dismissed without specific 
lar ges. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind whatso- 
er on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the off- 
mpus use of such may subject the student to the application of 
foregoing paragraphs. 


The Committee on College Life exercises the authority of the 
ollege over all students individually with respect to personal 
duct, and over student organizations which bear the name of 
e College, or which represent the College in any way. 


Individual or collective student enterprises which involve the 
sence of the participants from the College, while using the 


lege name, must receive the official sanction of the Committee 
1 College Life, 


AUTOMOBILES 


While the College does not prohibit students from having auto- 
obiles in Claremont, it does exercise control over their use, and 
that end has established the following regulations: 

Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
ercise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
‘ves and others, 

Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and 
cal traffic laws and comply with their observance. 

Students driving cars in Claremont are required to carry 
blic liability insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thou- 
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| 
| 


sand dollars in approved companies. Evidence that the owner, 
the car holds such an insurance policy extending beyond the er 
of the college year, together with the license number of the ca 
must be deposited with the office of the Dean of the College 
time of registration or within three days after the car is driv 
in Claremont. 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitu 
an offense against the College, the penalty for which may inclu 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk a1 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the semester in whi 
the offense occurs. | 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


PurPosE oF Honors Stupy 

A student who shows capacity for more than average intel- 
ctual achievement is permitted during junior and senior years 
) study for the bachelor’s degree with honors. Such a student 
irsues a definite program looking toward the mastery of a major 
bject and the understanding of one or two minor subjects, 
rticularly in their relations to the major. The elements of the 
mors program thus form a significant pattern of integrated 
ady in two or three departments of a Division of the curricu- 
m. Honors work affords the student to whom college is 
imarily an intellectual experience the opportunity for more 
dependent study through a more flexible use of courses. Re- 
ised from as much of academic routine as his instructors may 
prove, an honors candidate assumes responsibility for a pro- 
under and broader knowledge of his chosen field than is ex- 
cted of an ordinary student. 


Honors study, begun at Pomona College in 1924, has been, 
ce the academic year 1927-28, the only procedure for attain- 
5 the degree with honors. Beginning with September 1936 this 
inual replaces all previous regulations with respect to candi- 
cy for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 

A student may be admitted to candidacy for honors on the 
is Of a record which shows promise of competence to do honors 
rk. It is expected of such a candidate (a) that he exercise 
tiative and self-administration in his work; (b) that he put 
olarship consistently first among his interests; and (c) that 
‘Maintain a high standard of scholarship in the Division 
erein his honors program lies, and a satisfactory record in his 
er work. He is encouraged to utilize vacations in part for 
ding and study. Candidacy for the degree with honors may 
continued only so long as the candidate maintains a quality of 
tk and an attitude such as will justify his Division in recom- 
nding him for the degree with honors at graduation. 


\. ADMINISTRATION 
zeneral administration of honors work is vested in the Com- 
tee on Honors. Each Division of the Faculty approves the 


| 
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programs of its candidates, supervises their work, and admir- 
ters the senior honors examination within the Division. Up) 
recommendation by the Division, the Committee on Honors rj 
certify to the Recorder candidates for the degree with honors, 


REGISTRATION 
I. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


A Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with 1 
honors group of the College by making a declaration of inte 
tion upon his registration card, with the approval of his advis. 
Freshman and Sophomore Associates are invited to attend oci- 
sional group meetings of candidates for honors. 


II. REGISTRATION FOR DIVISIONAL HONORS 


Normally at the end of Sophomore year and not later than t? 
beginning of Senior year a student may apply for candidacy i: 
the degree with honors. The application form, obtainable fra 
the Recorder, should set forth a program of honors study form: 
lated with the approval of the adviser with whom the studc: 
plans to study. The program is subject to acceptance by t? 
Division and Adviser appointed by the Division. The requi- 
ments for Divisional Honors are printed elsewhere in the cat 
logue. Normally the program should include work in one ¢ 
partment of major interest and in one or two departments relat! 
to the major in the same Division. The student should diré 
his study toward a mastery of these elements of his program al 
an understanding of their relations to one another. Evidence: 
such knowledge is sought in an examination administered by t 
Division during senior year. Requirements in courses stud 
outside the Division of honors work are determined by the * 
structors concerned. Each candidate’s program should be fi! 
with the secretary of the Division. Each semester the candidat) 
registration must be approved (a) by his adviser and (b) by ” 
secretary of the Division. Special programs for honors study! 
more than one Division must be approved by the Committee ! 
Honors and carried out under an adviser approved by that Cor 
mittee. The number of curricular hours per semester for whi! 
a junior registers may be restricted to twelve; for a senior ¥ 
number of curricular hours may be restricted to twelve or less. 
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METHODs OF INSTRUCTION 

Methods of instruction vary with different Divisions and de- 
tments. Requirements with regard to courses, attendance, 
\rse eXaminations, theses, conferences and seminars are deter- 
ied by the Division or by departments with consent of the 
rision. 

WITHDRAWAL 

\ student registered for the degree with honors may withdraw 
n candidacy on favorable action by the Division concerned, 
oy the Committee on Honors in the case of a student with a 
tial program. A division itself may withdraw a student from 
didacy, and the Committee on Honors may withdraw a 
lent with a special program. In senior year the status of a 
didate may be changed only with approval of the Committee 
Honors. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves the honors 
us, the Division concerned certifies to the Committee on 
tors the credit to which the student is entitled for work done 
er its supervision. 

| EXAMINATIONS 

: candidate for the degree with honors takes a written Di- 
ynal examination toward the end of senior year. Each Divi- 
-assembles questions from participating departments to form 
various parts of the Divisional examination; it determines, in 
eration with the Committees on Honors, the dates for such 
ainations and conducts them. The candidate writes on those 
3 of the Divisional examinations which relate to his program 
sonors work. In the case of a special program including 
ots work in more than one Division, the candidate takes such 
t Divisional examinations as are related to his program of 
‘ts work. It is proposed through these examinations to take 
measure of each candidate’s abilities, and to determine the 
ty and range of his scholarship as revealed in his grasp of 
elements of his honors study and their relations to one an- 
*, Copies of the examinations are filed with the Committee 
lonors for reference and study in relation to honors work. 

2 oral examination, in addition to the written Divisional 
‘nation, may be required of a senior candidate at the dis- 
on of a Division or a department. Such an oral examination 
aducted by at least three examiners chosen by the Division, 
of whom is the candidate’s adviser. In addition to these 


| 


} 
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examiners the Division, in cooperation with the Committee 
Honors, may appoint an examiner from another institution 
the Committee on Honors appoints one of its members to att 
the examination. The purpose of the oral examination is to s 
plement the examinations previously taken. In it the candi 
is responsible for the entire scope of his honors study. 


A candidate taking courses outside of his honors progran 
subject to the ordinary requirements with regard to examinati 
in such courses. From examinations in courses included in 
honors program he may be exempted at the discretion of 
instructors concerned. 


Honors 


At the end of senior year the Division concerned recomme 
to the Committee on Honors the credit to which the candidat 
entitled for his honors works and the particular honor, h 
honor, or highest honor for which in their judgment he 
qualified. A student who does not merit honors, but whose cri 
warrants graduation, will be recommended for graduation 
course. | 


GRADUATION 


In the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree v 
honors, the Committee on Honors certifies to the Recorder, 
credit and to the Faculty the particular honor to be awarc 
Such honor is announced on the Commencement program | 
recorded upon the graduate’s diploma. 
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Honors STUDY IN THE DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 
(Division [). 


Honors study in the Division of Humanities is designed to en- 
age, first, a broad cultural acquaintance with the principal lines 
istorical development and a selected list of outstanding master- 
es in the fields of learning represented in the division and, sec- 
a thorough knowledge of some field of concentration. A com- 
lensive examination at the end of the candidate’s senior year 
survey his success in attaining a divisional breadth of culture 
his mastery of the field of his major interest. 

Honors work is concerned primarily with a type and a standard 
chievement. Accordingly, the Division prescribes no particular 
10d by which the desired end shall be attained but expects an 
‘cise of individual initiative on the part of the candidate in carry- 
out his program of study. Candidates are encouraged to allo- 
to honors study the three academic hours each semester allowed 
2r the general rules for honors work in the college. This time 
be devoted to a reading program, to a specified problem of in- 
igation, or to original work in a chosen field of creative activity; 
all work must be undertaken with the approval of the Division 
under the direction of an honors adviser. Ordinarily, two- 
ls of the comprehensive examination will be devoted to the field 
oncentration, and for one-half of this section of the examina- 
—a third of the entire honors examination—there may be sub- 
ted a research paper or a demonstration of original achieve- 
: in the field of language, literature, art, or music. 

A student who wishes to engage in honors study should select, 
trably at the close of his sophomore year and in no case later 
the beginning of his senior year, a faculty adviser, and, with 
‘pproval, submit to the Division of Humanities a coherent plan 
cudy for the remainder of his college course. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY) 


I. OPPORTUNITIES 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, de 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological 
lections, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laborz 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


II. CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 


A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expe 
to have Biology 1, and Biology 52, followed by an integrated 
gram in either Botany or Zoology or both. A reading knowledg 
German and French and a training in the physical sciences are 
expected according to the needs of the individual. 


Ill COURSES PREPARATORY TO: 


(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or hi 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physical 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the fiel 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate professi 
work in biological science. 


(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biolo 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many bran 
of science as possible. The following are also important: | 
Botany, Plant Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomol 
Genetics and Bionomics. 


(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: F 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Probl 
Geology. 


(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For 
first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Gen¢ 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geol 
For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechat 
Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. 
forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying, Plant PI 
ology. 

(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, 
sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of | 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology 1s fe 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botat 
recommended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS) 


The group of Physical Sciences renders through its freshman 
| sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
vice: ; 

1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
rses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
‘nce, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
nan affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Mathe- 
tics 1, Physics 1, Chemistry 1, Astronomy 51 and Geology 51. 

2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
nces during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
ching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
airing knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 
cientific study for its own sake, the group offers excellent oppor- 
ities for concentration. 

PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physical 
once: 

1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is such 
inderstanding of the constitution and value of matter and energy 
Is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
mistry. 

2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
| reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will mean 
hematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that those 
‘ning such work in college complete trigonometry in high school. 
13. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
»osing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
ing knowledge of both French and German. 

CONCENTRATION: Each one of the departments in the group has 
wn sequence of courses for the student concentrating in its 
on of the general field; but it also requires supplementary work 
elated departments. In addition, there are opportunities for 
entration in fields that cross departmental lines. The combina- 
3 and implications are too markedly individual, however, to 
ait of a satisfactory general statement; they must be worked 
‘between the student and his adviser. 
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SocitaL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
(GOVERNMENT, RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD:' Although emphasis in the 
gram of a student concentrating in the field is placed on an 
grated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it is exp 
that the student will obtain a broad understanding of the coi 
and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. With this in vie 
will include early in his course at least three of the four 
courses? in the group. He will maintain a “B’” average in the s 
studies, will complete 24 units in courses numbered over 100 i1 
field, of which at least 12 must be in courses numbered over 150, 
will include courses 191 and 192 in the social science of his : 
intensive study. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student 
centrating in the Social Sciences acquire a reading knowledg 
French and German. Normally by the beginning of the Junior 
but not later than the middle of his Senior year, the student i 
quired to file with his Adviser a written certificate of his abili 
read French or German, issued by a member of the faculty it 
field who has been designated to examine in those languages. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The work of a candidate 
centrating in social sciences culminates in a written comprehe 
examination, administered by the Social Science faculty. Thi: 
amination consists of two parts: (1) a general examination to r 
the candidate’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several s 
sciences and their interrelations, and (2) one or more specia 
examinations to test his mastery of the particular social sc 
which the candidate has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the 
pose of the comprehensive examination is to appraise the c: 
date’s integration of the entire range of social studies include 
his undergraduate program, the passing of both parts of this ex 
nation will exempt the student from final examinations in s 
science courses at the end of his Senior year. 


The following courses offered by the Department of Educ: 
are considered to be part of the work of the Social Sciences: 
Introduction to Education; History of Education. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the courses listed bi 
and other approved courses, may form a part of a student’s 
gram of concentration in the Social Sciences: 

Types of Political Theory; History of Philosophy; Social 
chology. 

The attention of social science students is called to cé 
courses available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in Claret 


*No departmental concentration, or major, is offered in any social science 
"Economics 51, Government 2, History 1, Religion 5 and 6 or 103, Soc! 
a ES 
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FINE ARTs 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
sic are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
e, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
1e basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
| art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
eloping an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
as worthy of expression. 


Appiiep ArT: Students wishing to concentrate in Art as their 
ior subject for the B.A. degree may elect courses in Drawing and 
nting, Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledge 
all these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken in 
1 of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability 
‘ender form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the founda- 
1 for further specialization. 


The student will be expected to present his work in the Depart- 
it Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year the 
lent concentrating in Art will give a separate exhibition of his 
‘k of that year. 


Music: Either theoretical or applied music may be elected as a 
ject of concentration for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Although the Special Credential in Music from the State Board 
‘Education is no longer granted through Pomona College, 
‘ough preparation for teaching music in the public schools may 
»btained in the college. The courses in Public School Methods 
given in Claremont Colleges (the graduate school.) Students 
centrating in music toward the Bachelor of Arts degree, or look- 
‘forward toward teaching music in the public schools should 
t the beginning harmony and sight singing courses in the first 
in order to be able to complete all required courses. 


Each candidate concentrating in music, whether the applied or 
retical branches, must present a satisfactory public recital in 
major subject. 


ApptieD Music: Students in applied music will be enrolled for 
‘it toward the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written recom- 
‘dation of the Head of the Department of Music. This recom- 
‘dation is based upon the degree of ability and advancement 


‘vn in proficiency tests given before examining committees of 
-nusic faculty. To receive credit applied music must be accom- 
ied or preceded by first year harmony, Music 1. This course 
Ie a student to register for credit in applied music for one or 
ile per week for the first year and one lesson per week for 
I maining three years. If credit is desired for two lessons per 
ia % : second year or more, the work must be accompanied or 

€¢ by second year harmony, Music 55. Proficiency tests are 


red only of students in applied music who desire credit toward 
‘3achelor of Arts degree. 
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ENGLISH 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS ) 


The English group functions in three different ways: 


1. To persons desirous of proficiency in our mot: 
tongue whether for the sake of apprehending the ideas) 
others or for the sake of expressing their own, it affords tri 
ing in reading, writing and speaking. | 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual culture 
tendant on the processes of literary appreciation it offer 
generous variety of courses. | 

3. To persons who wish to make English in any oft 
phases the dominant feature of their collegiate program: 
provides opportunity for concentration during the junior . 

senior years. 

To the end that proper organization and direction may) 
achieved and a desirable breadth at the same time maintai: 
in the programs of students concentrating in English the | 
lowing objectives are recommended for their guidance: 


1. Effective command of the English language, in read: 
in writing and in speech. 

2. Extended and intensive experience in literary apj? 
ciation; interpretation and criticism; original creation. 

3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books of | 
world. Reading Lists I and II offer guidance supplement: 
to that afforded by organized courses. 

4. A general knowledge of English and American soa 
culture in its historical development. 

5. Some understanding of the more significant movemi«t 
in the field of philosophy, especially as they bear on literat' 
and. att: | 

6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at least ! 
language other than English. Besides the added understanci 
of general linguistic problems achieved through such mast) 
the intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in a st’ 
of its language has a value attainable in no other way. | 

Students who have in mind to go on to advanced gra! 
ate work in English should recognize from the beginning 2 
the best university standards will demand a thorough grov? 
ing in Latin—not less than the full high school course—an' 
reading knowledge of both French and German. ) 

NOTE: Personal interests of the student — as Mt 
Art, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and Biolog? 
Science—may very properly be accorded such recognitior! 
his program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part—of on? 
more of the “objectives” listed. | 
The minimum formal requirement for concentration in ES 
lish is 24 hours of satisfactory work in courses numbere ce 
100, two of which are numbered over 150. | 
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ForREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 
‘CENTRATION IN THE FIELD 


A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete field 
oreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the group, 
ue work in the various departments of the group, thereby con- 
rating in the field. Such a student should hold non-credit bear- 
conferences from time to time with the faculty of the group, 
ing toward a comprehensive examination in the general field of 
ign languages and literatures. 


CENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

A student planning to concentrate in a foreign language should 
1 his study of that language before entering college. Prepara- 
work in some other language is also a distinct advantage. 
Although the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
ire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
terature represented in the group. 

Eighteen to twenty-four hours of work in courses numbered 
100 are required in the department concerned, in which at least 
average must be maintained. For a student desirous of doing 
specialized work than is possible under the regularly scheduled 
ings, the Honors plan presents additional opportunity. At the 
on the Senior year a comprehensive examination will be 
red, 

N AND GREEK 


“oncentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
nt a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
al interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions in- 
ely connected with that literature. 

“he student of Latin is expected also to have an acquaintance 
the Greek language and literature. It is not essential however, 
2 lower division courses of Latin. 


‘ANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


- student concentrating within the field of the Romance 
tages and Literatures should be fortified with a pre-knowledge 
stin, and will find it to his advantage to have begun the study 
-ench or Spanish, or both, before entering college. 

‘Oncentration in a Romance Language and Literature is de- 
‘1 to Provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both the 
‘age and literature of the student’s special interest; and second, 
‘siderable knowledge, represented by not less than two years 
© work in at least one other language of the Romance field. 

_ student who is well equipped in foreign language on entering 
'*, 1s urged to take work in all three of the Romance Languages. 
.AN 


oncentration in German is designed to give the student a 
edge of the language and of the German civilization as repre- 
_ by the best works of literature. 


. 
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THe LiperaL ARTS VIEWPOINT 


Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high bu 
broad and inclusive. It is not a professional school. It insist: 
the best preparation for life includes not only the ample, gen 
and complete training of the college course, such as is here ; 
but also at a later period a thorough and definite professiona’ 
cialization. The College has been singularly successful in p 
ating its body of students with these ambitions. A large perce 
of its graduates have taken subsequent professional training, 
winning scholastic awards in other institutions. 


GENERAL PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The courses offered in Pomona College cover a broad ran; 
the humanities and the sciences. In general, schools of bu: 
administration, journalism and law do not require a particular 
tern of undergraduate work. On the other hand they are pa 
larly interested in students who have had a broad liberal arts { 
ing and have learned how to study effectively, as evidenced b 
quality of their undergraduate work. 

Various combinations of fundamental courses are pres 
below as adequately preparing for later professional studies in’ 
neering, medicine or education, where more specific prerequ 
exist. ) 


A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE | 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so «¢ 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engineer, Po 
has developed a series of courses to enable its graduates to ent 
upper division work of engineering schools and to graduate { 
from in two years. Men during the first two years will tak 
same course regardless of the field of engineering contemplate 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR AND 
: SENIOR YEARS | 
Units | 
Chemistry 55 Mathematics 15] -..----' | 
Of DS PAO het eee 8 or 10 Astronomy or Geology....---- 
Mathematits 1a ee. 6 Economics 2 
Mathematics 7 4 Physics 111 and 151... | 
Foreign Language...........- 6 Mathematics 152 css | 
PleCEVE Sih Oe PRE ae 8 or 6 Physics 195 1... mee 
Physics 113 _..... see | 
Pre-engineering student 
muertos ete advised to take in their J 
Economics Shige ee 6 and Senior years aS mal 
Mathematics, 65°20 8 6 possible of the above ers 
Mathematics 59 o..2..0-- 4 addition the six weeks su! 
Physics biivandsp2e5 ese ye course in surveying at_ 


Plective tin aa athe et 6 Lake should be taken. 
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A SUGGESTED PreE-MeEpICcAL COURSE 
rtain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medi- 
ication of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
ents for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
medical schools, however, have requirements well beyond 
nimum, and from many more applicants than can be accepted, 
ecting only those who are best prepared and have demon- 
the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal traits. 
dical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the mini- 
equirements into two years of college work, but to build, in 
isurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadth of 
sulture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and 
chemical sciences are the objectives of the premedical 


low is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
duation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements 
t of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily 
ified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
cific requirements of any medical school which the student 
an to attend. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
Units Units 
ee See biologviencawete ee ee 4 
ae Grr Zoolopver faves te 4 
TN nen CP OUEST Vino / aetna mete bel 3 
en Hea Goem istry sis. e see we a Pee 6 
Mepiv. I or III............ AdeGnemistrynl OS) aaa yee 2 
Rsvetolorwiolae menue wy 

SOPHOMORE YEAR Electives, Div. I or 114... 6 
Bees and 55... 10 

end 52 ..:................. 8 SENIOR YEAR 
ae GHZOOLOS VL 1 Sete tre we, 4 


, Div. I and/or III 6 Remainder all electives. 


nemistry courses may bespread to three years if preferred. 
te, Chemistry Courses ofInstruction. 

reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
High School work in these languages and in Latin is rec- 
ded for those planning the medical course, and the program 
ed above may be modified in accordance with pre-college 
‘tion in these subjects. 

recently published information about subjects which medical 
do not include in the stated requirements, but which are to 
‘mmended to pre-medical students, there is much diversity on 
‘oints, but practical unanimity on the desirability of these six 


‘Te than one year of English and public address; mathe 
at least through trigonometry; both French and German; 
‘Ics, sociology and philosophy; both comparative anatomy 
‘bryology ; physical chemistry. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designe 
supply the general background that an intelligent citizen should 
regarding one of the most important of our social institutions 
at the same time prepare the prospective teacher for the more 
nical training in the graduate school. 

CERTIFICATES: In California every public school teacher 
have a certificate. The certificate is issued by the county in v 
the teacher is employed upon the presentation to the county t 
of education of a credential issued by the state board of educ 
through its commission on credentials. 

It is the policy of Pomona College to encourage students 
paring for teaching to supplement their undergraduate course 
additional work at Claremont Colleges or at some other gra 
school. The recommendation for the credential then goes dit 
from the graduate school, using as a foundation the undergra 
curriculum pursued at Pomona College. 

While the requirements vary for different certificates, the 
didate for a general secondary credential must present a major 
sisting of a minimum of 24 units of work, 12 of which are in cor 
numbered over 100 in one subject matter field taught in high scl 
and a minor consisting of a minimum of 12 units, 6 of which a 
courses numbered over 100 in another subject matter field taug 
high school. 

Inasmuch as some increase in these requirements is being 
sidered by the state board of education students who expect to 
the teaching profession in California should consult a memb 
the Education department by the beginning of their junior yez 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher: 
FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the cr' 
tial in view. 
_ SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education 53; Psychology 51; further 
in the subject-matter to be taught. ; 
JUNIOR YEAR: Education 104; Psychology 107; further 
in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. ) 
SENIOR YEAR: Education 190. A rounding out of the sul 
matter to be taught. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 
PuysicAL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Units Units 

He) 8 POO ee as eT asd. lo 
ciel :) | 5) 8 BOGOR OE 03 onset Ny 6 
fey: 6 Pevchmlor ve Shy. ie il uek 3 
ysical Education 5 ........ 2 ERIC, es PUD SO Re 6 
wi, MAPS ELOCTV OS) oie. ios ails ok sadea 9 or 10 

JUNIOR YEAR 
jlic Address 52 ............ 4 
rcli@mmmyeLO7. fw s...:..... 3 
yer he 3 SENIOR YEAR 
rsical Education 126.... 2 Physical Education 131 ...... 3 
sical Education 127, Bice tron tOO at kn ot) 3 
Ge oe 4 Physical Education 154... 3 
sical Education 119 Physical Education 152... 3 
iOigmamen) .............. 2 Whemistry 114 4 
te) 3 Pesycnoloey .l04 et 3 
yi. Ber wamtlectives) sf. 12 


It is suggested that the required Physical Education activities be so se- 
d as to give the individual opportunity for both technical skills and lead- 
P training in a wide range of activities. 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course is held at Halona, the 
.S. cabin at Idyllwild, for a two-week period immediately following Com- 
‘ement. This course aims to provide its members with experience useful 
amping and other types of leadership, such as teaching and community 
ation, 

This program followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Col- 
will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
ical education. 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for any 
nts who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical Education. 
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DEGREE 


Pomona College awards but one academic degree, tha 
Bachelor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary « 
honors. The special procedure in honors study is given on pag 
The following requirements apply to all students. | 


UNIT REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of + 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitatic 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one seme 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a labor: 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In « 
to complete the course in four years one must take an averas 
fifteen units of academic work throughout. 


GRADE POINT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn a ce 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C gra 
all units for which he has registered, or twice as many grade p: 
as units. See grade and grade point schedule, following: 


1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 
Grade points per unit 


A (excellent) 

B 3. (very good) 

Cc 2 (average) 

D 1 (passing) 

F 0 (failure) may be made up to a: 
outside of class 

FF 0 (failure) may not be made up e' 

I (Incomplete) by repeating course 


W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of pa! 
grade or better) 


2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure. 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up ov! 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided ¢ 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring ‘ 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on OF be 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, if the fel 
was in the second semester. An F grade made up thus may 1 
raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains‘ 
manently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be 2 
up only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or Dt! 
nent F is incurred in required work, that work must be rep! 
when next offered. A student may not continue with work in VJ 
he has received a FF. The making up of work which has rec’ 
the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the recor 
does permit credit and “grade points” for the course. a 

All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied P 
a specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure? 
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iled statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
emoval. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 

3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
fies the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
is work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
down for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wishing 
ve an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must first 
ve permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 

1, The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
se in accordance with provision on p. 50. 


DIvIsIONS 


[he departments of the college are organized in three divisions 
lows : 


I II III 
Art Astronomy Economics 
“nglish Biology Education 
‘rench Botany Government 
xerman Chemistry History 
reek Geology Physical Education 
talian Mathematics Religion 
atin Physics Sociology 
Music Military Science 
-hilosophy Psychology 
-ublic Address Zoology 
)panish 
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126 units total, including six units of Physical Education Ac- 
tivities, four of which must be taken in the first two years and 
two in the last two years of the course. 
I grades incurred during the first semester of year courses, may be re- 
- on the recommendation of the teacher concerned, by the successful 
stion of the work of the final semester. 


to graduation, all students are required by the laws of the State of 
nia tO pass a course or an examination on the Constitution of the United 
This requirement may be met by Government 2a, 153, 154, History 55. 
students who have not completed the Constitution requirement for grad- 
by the opening day of senior year will be required to register for a 

meeting the requirements during the first semester of senior year, save 
Pttons may be made by action of the Classification Committee. 
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For Distribution: 


2. By the end of the Junior year, in each division: 
A year’s work of not less than four units in each of 
departments. 


Normally a student should plan to meet this requireme 
the end of the Sophomore year. 


3. Not more than 52 units total for credit in any one depart 


For Concentration: 


4, 36 units of work in courses numbered above 100, of 1 
at least 12 are to be in one department. 


These General Requirements are designed to protect the st 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program. They i 
tionally leave him a great deal of freedom to plan his cour: 
study according to his interest. In the exercise of this freed 
will be the part of wisdom for him to take advantage of the wo 
organization of the curricular program into sequences of cot 
departments and divisions, looking upon these things as ai 
which he, as student, may avail himself in the process of sec 
an education. Courses, etc., are, however, merely aids toward 
substitutes for, reading, reflection and independent study. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the planning of his work the student in Pomona Colle 
given a large range. The only limitations are designed to i 
to him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be g 
by some study of each of the great realms of knowledge; an 
the other, that concentration along a chosen line of work \ 
shall develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowled 
some particular field. 


In selecting his courses of study and also in determinin: 
outside reading the student should have as his fundamental pu, 
while in college to become familiar with the principal phases 0 
intellectual culture of mankind. This involves the following ¢ 
tial features: 


1. Acquaintance with great literature. 


\ 


2, Comprehension of the principal concepts of natural sc 
both physical and biological. 


3. Familiarity with present-day established conceptions 0 
social order and an intellectual grasp of contemporary : 
problems. | 


4. Some philosophical appreciation of the general nature c 
universe and an evaluation of human ideals, both mora 


religious. | 
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THE FacuLty REGULATION ON ENGLISH 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of 
lish used by the student will be weighed together with the sound- 
; and completeness of his thinking. Before any student is 
pted to Junior standing he must satisfy a committee of the Col- 
of his ability habitually to use English of good quality. On the 
mmendation of this Committee, a student whose English is per- 
sntly unacceptable may be required to withdraw from the Col- 
at the end of any semester by the joint action of the College 
and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant misspell- . 
is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulation 
ies. 

Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s use of English 
solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of the Col- 
generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary school 
ects. .Students who have weakness in expressing themselves in 
‘mother tongue should bear in mind the value of certain impor- 
courses offered by the Department of English. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
1 of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
iods of procedure have become established : 


1. Preparation: There must be sufficient basic work (courses 
bered 1 to 99) in the special field and in allied flelds to ensure 
uate preparation for carrying successfully the advanced work. 
2. Concentration Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
ork in courses numbered over 100 in the field of concentration; 
»f these eighteen hours must be in courses numbered over 150, 
six of them must be taken during the Senior year. 

3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields a 
ng knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is neces- 
—usually French or German; in some fields a command of both 
‘sirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire this 
ng knowledge before entering college. 

. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the student’s 
ram of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive ex- 
ation” covering the entire field in which his concentration lies. 


r Adviser : That member of the faculty in whose field a 
nt 1s working intensively becomes the student’s official adviser 
g his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the student 
nsult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 

“he application of these ideas involves to such a degree a rec- 
lon of differences between fields of learning and between the 
idualities of students that no summary statement of them 
_ be thought of as complete. The attention of those inter- 
in special fields is therefore directed to the more extended 
Atations of work in various fields together with certain pre- 
ssional courses which are found on pages 57-67. 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


COURSE NUMBERS: Elementary courses numbered below 50 
given in freshman or sophomore year. Courses numbered 50 tc 
are either those which follow the course of the previous yeat 
the more advanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over 
are for Juniors and Seniors and may not be entered by stud 
without previous work in the same field. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less t 
five. 


In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two ; 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of units 
grade-points toward graduation. 


HYPHEN COURSE: When course numbers are connected b 
hyphen they cover a common subject and the entire sequence sh: 
be taken. coMMA couRSE: When course numbers are connectec 
a comma, although the course extends throughout the year, i1 
pendent credit is given for the work of the first semester. Entrz 
to the second semester of a year course is by permission of 
instructor. | 


All courses are three units each unless otherwise designated 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND 
GRADUATE WORK 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who enter 1 
advanced standing to continue their education on the basis ¢ 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges ! 
planned their offerings so that the closest articulation of un 
graduate and graduate study is possible. Graduate work in 
literatures, in the social sciences, in the biological and phy: 
sciences, in philosophy, psychology, religion, and in the fine arts 
music, along with professional work in public school education 
in psychology is conducted by Claremont Colleges using the ¢ 
bined staffs of Scripps College and Pomona College as well a: 
own appointees. This work is usually characterized by an infot 
mode of instruction possible only in an institution of this type W 
the standards are high and the number of students is limited. 
catalog of graduate seminars will be furnished upon request to 
Director of Studies, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


CourRSEs IN SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


In addition to the following courses there will be announce 
registration time certain courses in Scripps College open to Porr 
students under approved conditions. Each regular student 1n ! 
dence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than hal' 
his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona Col! 
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Anthropology 
See Sociology. 


Art 


For each unit of credit in Art, except in 111, there is required 
inimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio 
-k per week. Students are urged to prolong these periods when 
er work permits, as they will then make more rapid progress. 


The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward 
duation is 16, so distributed as not to exceed 3 hours in courses 
abered under 50, 3 between 50 and 100, 5 between 100 and 150, 

5 over 150. In courses where lecture and laboratory work are 
bined, the work is counted half theory and half applied. 


Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: courses 
ibered 9, 65, 107, 162, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per 


3b. Design and Drawing. MR. TAGGART, MR. BEGGS 
The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of 


‘orm and its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 units. 
VF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


9b. Modeling. MR. JURECKA 
\ general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
nodels from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. Two 
ections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


, 53b. Composition. MR. BEGGS 
-ictorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each week 
nan assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. To 
e taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may be 
epeated for credit. 1 unit. W, 11. (Omitted first semester). 


-61b. Advanced Drawing and Design MR. TAGGART, 


MR. BEGGS 
‘he rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, litho- 
raph crayon and water color. This may be related in the second 
mester to industrial, commercial or fine art problems according 
) individual preference. 2 units. Piet 19.013 705: 


65b. Advanced Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


toblems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and 
ving model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. 


Th, 3:15 to 5:05. 

-103b. Life Drawing. MR. TAGGART, MR. BEGGS 
natomical function and the construction of the human form. 
Terequisite Blla-b or equivalent. 2 units. Diol: toc 05. 
-107b. Life Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


odeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in the 
und. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


= ae 
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111a-111b. History of Art. MR. BAUMANN, MR. B} 
Study of the historical development of art with especial a: 
tion to national genius and expression. The Classic, Early C: 
tian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in 
second semester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Ror, 
tic, Realistic and Contemporary Art in the first. MWEF, 9, 


120a-120b. Painting. MR. TAGGART, MR. B) 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study ol! 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These, 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which affori. 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for! 
nage rs of individuality of manner. 2 units. WF, 3:1) 

205. 

155a-155b. Advanced Painting. MR. TAGGART, MR. BI 
Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures inclur 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large fini‘ 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Arranged. 


162a-162b. Advanced Life Modeling. MR. JURES 
Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Devo) 
ment of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpr 
Laboratory and related work. 2 units. M 1:15 to 5:05. 
GRADUATE WORK in the history of art and architecture and in{ 
plied art is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleg: 


Astronomy 


§la-51b. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WHITE 
Presents the general facts of historical and modern astronn 
in non-technical form suited to students with a minimun¢ 
science preparation. An acquaintance with the starry heavet! 
sought and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrount 
universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Brave 
Observatory are supplemented by group projects and field 
cursions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc.” 
period per week. 


For students with satisfactory preparation in physical scil¢ 
and mathematics, additional work in class and laboratot ! 
offered, giving 1 additional unit of credit; the extra time t)? 
arranged. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. 3 or 4 units. 1i/ 
11 and Arranged. 


Note: Students in courses numbered over 100 participate in ce! 
regular observing programs, full expression being given to © 
vidual aptitudes and preferences. These observations deal 1!" 
cipally with the varying activities of the sun, certain phases '™ 
periodically reported to the Observatory of Paris on an ints 
tional schedule, in which the Brackett Observatory is a coopat 
ing member. The general prerequisites for upper division cov 
in the department are Astronomy 51 or its equivalent or a ‘" 
factory preparation in physical science. . 
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la, 101b. The Sun and the Weather. MR. WHITNEY 


A laboratory course consisting of regular observations of sun 
spots, prominences, solar eruptions and the heat received from 
the sun; the correlation of solar activity with terrestrial phe- 
nomena and world weather; the operation and maintenance of 
the weather bureau instruments at the observatory; visual and 
photographic studies and classification of cloud formations and 
the general principles of weather forecasting. Laboratory fee $3 
per semester. 2 units. Arranged. 


}a-103b. Practical Astronomy and 
Navigation. MR. WHITNEY 


Deals with practical problems in astronomy and the compilation 
ind reduction of the data obtained. Observations with the tele- 
scope, transits, and sextant are also applied to the determination 
of time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the theory and 
practice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom and labora- 
‘ory 3 units. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. Arranged. 


. Celestial Mechanics. MR. WHITNEY 


\ short course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
‘ravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems 
n the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the compu- 


ation of the orbits of comets, etc. 3 units. First semester. 
Arranged. 


. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNEY 
sonsiders the applications of the principles of modern physics 
nd chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and the 
<ciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the physical 
ciences. Laboratory observations are both visual and photo- 
taphic. Classroom one hour; observatory two periods. Labora- 
oty fee, $3.00 per semester. Second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


_ Investigations in Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 


| unified Program of investigation in some particular field such 
" variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor observa- 
Ons, €tc., is arranged. Each semester 1 to 4 units. May be re- 


2ated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per semester. 
‘pen only to Seniors. Arranged. 


Mouate WORK in Astrophysics and Celestial Mechanics is avail- 
€ under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Biology 


la-1b. General Biology. MR. HILTON, MR, M 
and assIsTs 


A general course either for those who intend to take fur 
work in biology or for those who wish but one year. It ma 
taken for credit by those who have high school biology, bot 
or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundam: 
principles in the whole field of biology by means of class, der 
stration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the pr 
method it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and inte: 
of individuals or groups. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each seme 
Class M and W, or F, 11; laboratory, field trip, or demon: 
tion M,T,W,Th or F, 1:15-4:10. 


~ 


§2a, 52b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON and MR. M’ 


General Zoology first semester. General Botany second se 
ter. A general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, | 
ing with classification, structure and life-processes of 
groups. Prerequisite: Biology 1 or its equivalent. Ordin 
this course is prerequisite for advanced work in the divi 
Laboratory fee $8.00 each semester. 4 units. Class, TTh, 8; lab 
tory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


105. Bacteriology. MR. PEQUEG 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture. 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequi 
one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakag¢ 
posit $5.00. First semester. Class, S, 8; laboratory, MW, - 
4:10. (Omitted in 1940-1941). 


107. Genetics. MR. MI 


A non-laboratory course covering modern developments it! 
study of heredity and evolution and their general applicatic 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race quest 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problem: 
discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. | 
semester, MWF, 8. 


108. Bionomics. MR. HIL: 


A course in the history of biological progress, including mc: 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to ‘ 
who have had a year of biological work. May be taken | 
Zoology 161 for three hours. Second semester. 2 units. MW,. 


The scientific collections and library available at Claremot 
well as the geographic location, make desirable certain typ‘ 
work for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, Neuro! 
certain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anatomy, I 
Morphology, Algae, and Plant Taxonomy. | 
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Botany 


Field Botany. MR. MUNZ 


An elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much 
field work. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Second semes- 
ter. 2 units. Class, S, 8; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


3. Plant Physiology. MR. MUNZ 


A study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the 
nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, 
photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those 
students contemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, 
and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology 52b. Laboratory 
fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. First semester. Class ar- 
ranged; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. 


a, 155b. Taxonomy. MR. MUNZ 


study of our local flora and more common cultivated orna- 
nentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxo- 
lomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, 
nd shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pre- 
equisite: Biology 52b. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Al- 
ernates with 157. First semester. Class, WF, 9; laboratory, 
1, 1:15-4:10. Second semester. Class, F, 9; laboratory, MW, 
:13-4:10. (Omitted in 1940-1941), 


 157b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 
of Green Plants. MR. MUNZ 


‘he anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
volutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
yolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
com algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology 52b. Laboratory 


e, $7.00 each semester. Alternates with 155. Class arranged ; 
boratory, M , 1:15-4:10, 


Botanical Problems. . MR. MUNZ 


decial work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in the 
partment. _Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for 
‘edit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. Lab- 
atory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. Arranged. 


} 
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Zoology 


§3a, 53b. Physiology. MR. PEQUEG) 


The functions of animals, with special reference to the hur 
body. Prerequisite: Biology 1. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each sen 
ter. Breakage deposit $15.00 per semester. Class periods, MF 
laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


56. Field Zoology. MR. PEQUEGD 


An elementary non-technical course in natural history of k 
vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition 
common forms, life histories, food habits and ecological fact 
in distribution. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Sec 
semester. 2 units. Class T, 9. Laboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. 


115. Comparative Anatomy. MR. PEQUEG} 
A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biol 
52a. Laboratory fee, $8.00. First semester. Four units, Class, 7 
8,; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


116. Human Anatomy. MR. PEQUEG? 
A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in phys 
education. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and Zoology 53. Laborat 
ae $6.00. Second semester. Class, W, 8; laboratory, M W, 1 

ete 


117. Embryology. MR. HILT 
A study of early development and the formation of organs, \ 
especial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology _ 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. Second semester. Four units. Class, ‘§ 
8; laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. 


118. Entomology. MR. HILT 
A general course in the structure and classification of inse 
Each student makes his own collection for identification | 
study. Prerequisite: Biology 52. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Sec 
semester. Class, JT, 10. Laboratory arranged. | 


119. Systematic Vertebrate Zoology. MR. PEQUEG? 
Consideration of problems involved in systematic verteb: 
zoology such as life histories, distribution, migration, gen 
habits, groups of local as well as more general types. Incluc 
class work as well as laboratory and field work. One class, 
laboratory periods. Prerequisites: Field Zoology of Gen 
Zoology. Laboratory fee, $6.00. First semester. Arranged. 


153. Histology. MR. HIL1 
The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especiall: 
vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequis 
Zoology 53 or Biology 52. Laboratory fee, $8.00. First seme 
Class, T, 9. Laboratory by appointment. One class, two labi 
tory periods. 
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4, Neurology. MR. HILTON | 


A general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
neryous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
requisite: Zoology 153. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Second semester. 
Class T, 9. Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory 
periods. (Omitted in 1940-1941). 


1. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
ter. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F. 8. 


3. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON AND MR. PEQUEGNAT 


This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under- 
take special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, 
‘Anatomy or Embryology and have had Sophomore work in 
Zoology. Such problems may be with local insects or other ani- 
mals or they may be of a general nature dealing with life func- 
tions and structures. Either semester, 1 to 3 units. May be 
repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit when Labora- 
tory work is involved. Arranged. Conference hour sometime 
during the following hours. MW, 9-11; TTh, 9-10. 


The Department of Zoology conducts summer work at the 


tuna Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, 
ector, 
| 


Chemistry 


NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 
| 1b. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. TYSON 


‘or students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but 
vish to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part of 
general education. By confining the scope of study to one field, 

ffort is made to give the student satisfactory depth of under- 
tanding of scientific method and the philosophy of science, Dur- 
ag the second semester emphasis is laid on the place of chem- 
stry in human affairs. No laboratory work is required. Fee, $2.00 


1ac Bey ester to defray expenses of lecture demonstrations. 
, . 


4-114b. Nutrition and Foods. MR. ROBINSON 


\ Survey of present-day knowledge of the nutritional factors 
Nes ot for optimum health, the various classes of food-stuffs 
i their nutritional value, the food budget, purchasing, and 
vanning the dietary to meet the requirements of different in- 
viduals and groups. No prerequisite. 2 units. TTh, 8. 
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FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is required f; 
majors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for pri 
medical students and for some other fields of scientific wor 
Such a foundation includes courses in inorganic, analytical ar 
organic chemistry, with elementary physical-chemical principli 
applied in all of these branches. The student may complete th 
foundation work in two years or in three years, as he prefer 


First Year Second Year Third Yea: 
Two Year Program: 53a-53b 103a-103b 
552,550 57; 105 
Three Year Program: 53a-53b 57, S00 103a-103b_ 
54a-54b 104a-104b 


Students who have a professional objective requiring only o1 
year of chemistry should find out whether qualitative analysis is 
be included. If so, registration should be for 53a-53b and 5éa, 5) 
(10 units). Those to whom qualitative analysis is not importa 
should register for 53a-53b and 54a-54b (8 units). 


53a-53b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 


Chemistry. MR. ROBINSO 
Lectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attention 
given to the philosophy of the scientific method and to the si 
nificance of scientific developments in human affairs, as well | 
to the more technical aspects of the science of chemistry. Sp 
cial provision is made for those who have not had seconda 
school chemistry. This course is to be accompanied by a labor 
tory course, either 54 or 55. TThS, 9. 


54a-54b. Laboratory Studies in General Chemistry. 
MR. ELLIO’ 


Concurrent with 53. 1 unit each semester. Laboratory fee, $0. 
each semester. Breakage deposit $10.00 per semester. Laborato! 
T or W, 1:15-4:10. | 


55a, 55b. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative 


Analysis. MR. TYSC 
Concurrent with 53a-53b; or 55b may be taken independent, 
The first semester covers the same ground as 54a-54b; 2 unt 
The second semester is laboratory practice in systematic set 
micro qualitative analysis; 2 units. Laboratory fee, $10.00 each « 
Alay pie acy deposit $10.00 per semester. Laboratory, Th 


57. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIO’ 
The principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculatio:. 
Laboratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volumet: 
methods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with le 
oratory. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit $15.00. Firse £ 
mester. Class, S, 8; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 
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3a-103b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 


Lectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chem- 
istry of carbon compounds, including a survey of physical- 
chemical fundamentals and their application in this field. Prac- 
tical developments of organic chemistry are stressed. It is ex- 
pected that laboratory work (104a-104b or 105) shall be con- 
current with this course. Prerequisite: At least one year of col- 
lege chemistry, including laboratory work. MWF, 11. 


‘a-104b. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


Reactions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each 
semester. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. Breakage deposit 
510.00 per semester. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. 


Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


Yor students who wish to take Chemistry 57 the first semester. 
overs in one semester the same work done in 104a-104b. Lab- 
ratory fee, $12.00. Breakage deposit $20.00. Second semester, 
2 units. Laboratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIOTT 


\ continuation of Chemistry 57 for those students who wish to 
al a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and prac- 
ice of quantitative analysis. Conferences will be held during 
aboratory periods. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit, 


15.00. Second semester. Three laboratory periods, WF, 1:15- 
':10 and arranged. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


-155b. Biological Chemistry. MR. TYSON 


‘he chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
lant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life 
rocesses of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments 
mploy quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical 
nd organic chemistry. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


reakage deposit $10, 
y, 1:15-4:16, sit $10.00 per semester. Class, WF 9; laboratory, 
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159a, 159b. Physical Chemistry. MR. ELLIO 


A general review of the fundamental physico-chemical conce 
and principles with numerous illustrative problems, and labo 
tory practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisi 
For the first semester, a Junior course in either chemistry | 
physics; for the second semester, differential and integral c 
culus are also required. Laboratory fee, $8.00 each semest 
Breakage deposit $10.00 each semester. Class, TTh 10; labo 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. 


160. Crystal and Molecular Structure. MR. ELLIO 


Theoretical and practical work in the analysis of the struct: 
of crystals by means of X-Rays. May be taken as a continuat 
of Geology 105. Prerequisites: A Sophomore course in mat. 
matics and a Sophomore course in either chemistry, geology 
physics; also the consent of the instructor is required. 2 un 
Laboratory fee, $6.00. No breakage deposit required. Secc 
semester. Arranged. | 


181a, 181b. Chemistry Conference. THE STA 


Oral or written reports by students, on material found in c 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, | 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments in th 
retical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. NV 
be repeated for credit. M, 1:15. : 


183a, 183b. Methods in Chemistry. THE STA 
Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advan. 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in spec. 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or t 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate instr 
tor. Library reference work is an essential part of such cout! 
and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical é. 
organic chemistry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. Ex 
semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, 
deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. Arrane 


191a, 191b. Research in Chemistry. THE ST#! 


Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of exc’ 
tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of proble 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic of h 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate » 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. | 
units. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker f 
$3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies us 
Arranged. 


GRADUATE WoRK in History of Chemistry as well as in a consid 
able range of specialized fields of Chemistry is available un’ 
the auspices of Claremont Colleges. | 
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Classics 
GREEK 
-51b. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scien- 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literature; 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. MWF, 1:15. 


a, 101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR. ROBBINS 
MWF, 1:15. (Omitted in 1940-1941). 

LATIN 
1b. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin language. 
UWF, 11. (Omitted in 1940-1941). 


-53b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 
cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life 
ind times of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, 
Jdes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected 
n the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and 
the influence of the Greek lyric poets. TThS, 9. 


a-105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 
Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
iected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
ectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
‘e-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
vatin, One unit. Arranged. 


a, 106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatures 

| in Translation. MR. ROBBINS 
"xtensive readings in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
hrough the medium of English translation as a basis for the 
study of classical civilization and culture. The influence of the 
lassics upon English and other modern literatures is stressed. 
No knowledge of Latin and Greek languages is required. 


I . 


4, 107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 
velected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and develop- 


lent of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
“ibullus, Propertius and Ovid. M WF, 8. 


‘, 159b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBBINS 
WO Sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
-oman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman his- 
rical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
redit in successive years. In 1940-1941 sequence a. MW’F, 3:15. 


RADUATE WoRK in Roman Literature is offered under the aus- 
ces of Claremont Colleges. 


| 
} 
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Economics 


Sa-5Sb. Accounting. MR. N 


A study in theory and method, developing from the balance s| 
the fundamental principles underlying alike the construction | 
interpretation of financial records. MF, 11, and T or W, 1 
4:05. 


§la-51b. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNC 


The basic course in the general principles of Economics, inc 
ing current problems. Required for students expecting to emj 
size the study of Economics and prerequisite for advar 
courses in Economics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics 5 
prerequisite for Economics 51. Two sections. MWF, 8, 9. | 


103. Money and Banking. MR. } 


Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the I 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to sw 
society with adequate media of exchange. First semester. eT h 


105. Corporation Finance. MR. DUN( 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and 1 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, inclu: 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Econ! 
ics 5, or equivalent training in Accounting. First seme: 
TIERS, 8 


106. Public Finance. MR. DUN‘ 


Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and fina 
administration, with special attention to the theory and pra’ 
of taxation. Second semester. TThS, 8. 


120. Public Utility Economics. MR. 1! 


An historical and analytical study of public utility problem 
the United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the | 
way, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis 15! 
upon the economics of overhead costs, the role of competi) 
and regulation. Second semester. MWF, 10. | 


153. International Economic Policies. MR. CC! 


A study of the basic factors in international economic relat’ 
and conditioning the formulation of international economic \ 
cies. A survey of mercantilism, liberalism, socialism, indust} 
ism, nationalism and imperialism, emphasizing international | 
nomic aspects. International economic adjustments subseq’ 


to the World War, and international economic factors in det: 
sion. Commercial treaties. First semester. 3 units. TTh, 2: 15-. 
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Principles of International Trade. MR. NESS 


. study of the nature and principles of international economic 
elations. An analysis of the balance of payments and the 
rocesses of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the course 
nd theory of the commodity trade and the movement of capital 
nd labor from country to country. Second semester. TThS, 9. 


Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 


. study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
ar East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
nrolment restricted to seniors expecting to concentrate in Social 
cience and to others by special consent of instructor; previous 
ourses in Economics not prerequisite. First semester. MW F 11 


Monopolies and Trusts. MR. BURGESS 


_ study of the economic principles and the legal status of 
onopolies. First semester. MUWF, 9. 


History of Economic Thought. MR. COONS 


. survey of the development of economic science and policy from 
ie forerunners of the classical school to the present day. Sec- 
nd semester. 3 units. TTh, 2:15-3:30. 


Economic Theory. MR. NESS 


Systematic study of the theoretical tools of analysis used in the 
msideration both of the economic system as a whole and the 


irticular problems which arise within it. First semester. 
WF, 10. 


Economic Cycle Theory. MR. DUNCAN 


n introduction to the general problem of economic change and 
e theory of cycles. The course includes an explanation of the 
mpler Statistical methods employed in cycle analysis and par- 
‘ular attention is given to the phenomena of the depression 
Tiod of the ’30’s and various proposals for the control of 
clical movements. Business barometers and the problems of 
recasting economic change. Mathematics 58 or equivalent 
aining in statistics is recommended before enrolling in this 
urse. Second semester. M WF, 11. 
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Education | 
§3. Introduction to Education. MR. FI 


A course designed for those who desire an understanding of 
American school system. The outstanding problems of pres 
day education are examined and certain approaches to a solu: 
of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent | 
requisite for all other courses in Education. First seme 
MWF, 9. Second semester, TThS, 9. | 


104a, 104b. History of Education. MR. Fl 


The development of educational theory and practice from’ 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the sec 
semester to make a comparison of the established system 
America and typical European countries. History 1 or equ: 
lent recommended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. A registra: 
of 4 units requires permission of the instructor. MWF, 11) 
arranged. | 


190. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. F) 


The factors and principles which underlie the theory and p) 
tice of secondary education, including the junior high school,! 
senior high school and the junior college. Second seme? 
MWF, 9. | 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the 1! 
ous credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Ari 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


English 


Writing is an emphasized feature of all Freshman and So’ 
more courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in En; 
should complete Reading List I before the beginning of! 
Junior year. 


la, 1b. English: An Introductory Course. | 
THE DEPARTMENTAL Si 


} 
The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interp: 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the 1) 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing. [ 
requisite for all other departmental courses. Men: in sei 
meetings TThS, 8. Women: in section meetings MWF, 8. 


§5a, 55b. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. ANC 


An introduction to literary history and criticism, with inter 
study of the poetry and non-narrative prose of the period ! 
collateral reading in the novel. Juniors and Seniors may regl 
for the course only on the written recommendation of th! 
structor. MWF, 9. 
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Types of Prose Fiction. MR. DAVIS and MIss WOMACK 


\ general survey of important works in prose fiction with em- 
jhasis upon the development and recurrence of significant phases 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. Two sections. First 
emester. MWF, 10. 


Introduction to Drama. MR. DAVIS and MR. PHILBRICK 


xreat plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the 
resent day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Two sec- 
ions. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


,61b. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
MRS. ALLEN 


An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art with 
ome consideration given to the history of theatre practice and 
contemporary production methods. Scenes from plays, both 
lassic and modern, will be studied with special emphasis on 
ffective interpretation. Instructor’s permission required for 
egistration. TThS, 10. 


English Composition. MR. PHILBRICK and MR. ANGELL 


“he fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with con- 
iderable attention to the composition of the “course paper.” First 
emester. Two sections. TThS, 9. 


Advanced Composition. MR. LINCOLN 


1 course for students who have mastered fundamentals. Pre- 
equisite: A degree of distinction in Course 63 and the permis- 
on of the instructor. Second semester. Tid WS 9, 


ADVANCED COURSES 


substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List I is 


tost desirable as a preliminary to registration in Junior or 
enior courses. 


» 101b. The Renaissance in England. MR. STRATHMANN 


nglish literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic, 
denser, Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton being main figures and 
€ enduring contributions of the Renaissance in thought, forms, 
ad materials being a major topic. TThS, 9. 


, 103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. MCCULLEY 


1€ neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempo- 
mies; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and 
‘™manticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of 
¢ English novel; the spread of the romantic movement in 
igland and on the Continent. M WF, 9. 
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105a, 105b. American Literature. MR. LINC( 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its exp 
sion of our national characteristics and sentiments. TThS j 


111. The Short Story. MISS WOM. 


Practice in supervised writing of short stories. Study of sig 
cant short stories. First semester. TThS, 9. 


112. Playwriting. MR. PHILBI 


The theory of playwriting with supervised practice in this t 
nique. A study will be made of the structure and style of. 
nificant plays for their light on the problems of the begin 
playwright. Second semester. TThS, 9. 


15la, 151b. Creative Writing. MR. LINCOLN - 
MISS WOM: 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Stud! 
matters and fields of literary interest. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, | 
153. Chaucer. MR. LINC. 


A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and drar| 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern w! 
First semester. MWF, 9. j 


154. The English Language. MR. STRATHM/ 


A survey of the English language from Chaucer to the pré 
day with emphasis on the development of vocabulary, gran! 
and syntax. Critical theories of language in relation to lic 
ture will be given due attention. The course is recommende: 
pecially to prospective teachers of English. Second sem«¢ 
MWF, 9 


155a, 155b. Shakespeare. MR. FRAME: 
A study of the principal plays. MWF, 11. | 


191a, 191b. The Great Victorians and Their Successors. 
MR. I! 


Recent literature in English considered as an outcome of 
teenth century backgrounds and main currents of me 
thought. The first semester of the course comes to a foc 
Arnold and Meredith; the second culminates in the literaré 
tivities of our own day. Required of students concentratl), 
English. Prerequisite: English 55 or an equivalent and pe! 
sion of the instructor. TThS, 9. 
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1, 195b. The Development of English Literature. 
MR. STRATHMANN 


\ seminar consisting of lectures, reading, papers and oral reports 
irected toward a synthesis on the student’s part of his work in 
he field of literature and allied subjects. The course leads to 
he comprehensive final examination required of candidates for 
onors in English, or for honors in Division I. Open to Seniors 
nly. Registration for the second semester is conditioned upon 
grade of B or better in the first. M, 2:15, and W, 2:15-4:05. 


he opportunity for graduate work in English provided by the 
olleges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. In the way 
f literature and literary history it includes the more important 
uthors and movements from Chaucer’s time to the present day. 
here are offerings too, though considerably more limited, in the 
nglish language and creative writing. The student who pur- 
oses to go on into graduate study is advised to plan his whole 
ourse from at least as early as his junior undergraduate year. 


French 


ee Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Geology 
Sib. Introductory Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


ynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
hool chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
ry or field work, one period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each 
‘mester. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. 

Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFORD 


rerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First semes- 


t. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 
rranged. 


Crystallography. MR. WOODFORD 


ust be preceded or accompanied by Geology 53, unless taken 
on the recommendation of the Department of Chemistry or of 
jysics. First semester, 2 units. WF, 10. 


Petrology. MR. WOODFORD 


1e study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: Geol- 
y Sla, 53 and 105. Second semester. Two class and two lab- 
atory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. WF, 10. 


-107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODFORD 


-erequisite : Geology 51b; recommended preparation: Biology 
iB. ee ] : 

1. two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one 
SS and two laboratory periods, second semester. Laboratory 


I, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. Arranged. 
| mitted in 1940-1941), 


| 
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15la-151b. Petrography. MR. WOODFO: 
Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; stu, 
of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. P. 
requisite: Geology 105. Two class and one laboratory peril 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second | 
mester. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second | 
mester. Arranged. | 


181, 182. Geological Investigation and Research. 
MR. WOODFC! 
3 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 


A summer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford Univ’ 
sity is open to Pomona students who have completed Geology | 
and 110. 10 units of Junior credit are given for this course. 


GRADUATE wWorK in Geology with special reference to Petrogray| 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


German 


la-1b. Elementary German. MISS WAGM 
The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ¢ 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. Di: 
exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of grammt 
Etymology. Comment on German life and literature. MWF’ 
LTD 9) es 


49,50. Elementary and Advanced German. MISS WAGN! 
Two years in one. 6 units. (Omitted in 1940-1941). 
§3a-53b. Advanced German. MR. BAUMA’ 


More advanced German language study through intensive rel 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with considers: 
extended reading in the field of the students individual inter’ 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attention: 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria ‘' 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German 1 or an equivalent. TThS3 
MIWF, 10. | 


102a, 102b. Conversation and Composition. MISS WAG?! 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compositi! 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extemporé, V 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation | 
intonation. Prerequisite: German 53 or equivalent. M WF, 1 


109a, 109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMA> 


With special reference to the cultural, economic and political s 
tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: ery 
53 or equivalent. TThS, 10 and Arranged. ( Omitted in 1 
1941). | 
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3a, 113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMANN 


A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period 
with particular attention to the social and political life of Ger- 
many. TThS, 10 and arranged. 


3a, 158b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUMANN 


The development of German Literature from 1880 to the present 
with reference to the political and social changes during that 
period. Arranged. 


Under the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate work is 
offered in various phases of German Literature with special 
emphasis on the modern field. 


Government 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


2b. Modern Governments. MR. SAIT 


First semester: American Government, with emphasis upon 
national institutions. Second semester: European governments, 
with emphasis upon British and French institutions. DL RS 19. 


, 54b. The State. MR. KIRK WOOD 
First semester: Organization. 


A study of the major political institutions evolved by man in the 
course of governing himself and his fellows. Attention will be 
given to the contrasting solutions afforded by democracy and 
dictatorship. 

Second semester: Problems and methods of control. 


An inquiry into the underlying forces which condition and limit 
he working of the institutions studied in 54a. Topics for discus- 
on will include theories of the state, political myths, the nature 
of law, nationalism, and public opinion. 54b (second semester) 
$ not open to students who have taken Ala, Alb. MWF, 10. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Dpen to students who have taken nine units of the introductory 


‘ourses or who have received the written consent of the 
nstructor. 


Municipal Government. MR. KIRK WOOD 


Che Problem of local self-government viewed from the stand- 
soint of administration, political control, and the changing pat- 
ern of social and economic life. Typical solutions in the United 
tates and Europe will be examined, and the student will apply 
ne general Principles evolved to a particular study of that town 
t city which interests him most. First semester. M WF, 9. 
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104. Administration. MR. KIRKWC: 


The growth and mechanism of the modern service-State, y; 
special reference to the theory and practice of responsible 
reaucracy, as developed in the United States and abroad. Sec: 
semester. MVWF, 9. 


105a, 105b. Introduction to Law. MR. BURG; 


The first semester will be devoted largely to a study of ju: 
prudence; the second semester to the development of Ameri 
law and legal institutions with some analysis of the rights 1 
liabilities arising from the more common legal relationsh 
Either semester may be taken without the other. MWF, 8. | 


108a, 108b. International Relations. MR. I 


In the first semester the main subjects of discussion will be « 
nomic discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of 1. 
methods of adjusting disputes, international co-operation, 1 
peace movement, and the League of Nations. The second sens 
ter will be devoted to a survey of international law—its nat’ 
sources, and content. TThS, 8. | 


152a, 152b. Public Opinion. MR. KIRKW0) 


First semester: Fundamentals. Individual and group opinioi 
the setting for political action. The origin, nature, and meas‘ 
ment of this opinion, and the possibility of controlling it thro; 
propaganda and other pressures with reference to outstand 
examples both here and abroad. 


Second semester: Problems. There will be reports, discuss’ 
and criticism, but no lectures and no examination. Each t 
dent will apply the principles and techniques derived from 2 
to two projects: (1) a preliminary investigation of the entr) 
the United States into the first World War, and (2) a spt 
investigation of any other topic chosen by him and approve 
the instructor. MWF, 11. | 


153. Political Institutions. MR. 1 


A comparative survey of the agencies through which the :\ 
ernment of the state is carried on: executive and legislat’ 
their mutual relations, the role of parties, the suffrage ane * 
tems of election, law, civil service and bureaucracy. First' 
mester. TThS, 10. | 


154. Constitutional Law. MR. BURIS 


An examination of the Constitution of the United States ? 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising thre 
under. Second semester. MWF, 9. 
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. Political Parties. MR. SAIT 


Their role in a democracy; their relation to the electorate, public 
pinion, and pressure groups; how they are organized and 
inanced; how they nominate candidates and fight campaigns. 
Nhile attention will focus upon the American scene, phases of 
oreign practice will be noted, especially regarding the conduct 
f elections. Second semester. TThAS, 10. 


(Oriental Affairs 161) Contemporary Far 
Eastern Government. MR. CHAN 


The processes of political control in China and Japan under 
-onditions different from those in the West and the significance 
of the resulting similarities and contrasts for political thought 
ind for an understanding of contemporary international prob- 
ems. First semester. MIWF, 8. 


\ttention is called to the following courses given outside the 
lepartment: 


Philosophy 132. Types of Political Theory. 
IlI-21 (Scripps). Modern Political Ideas. 
I1I-28 (Scripps). European Thought. 


READING COURSES IN HONORS 


“hese courses consist of assigned reading and the preparation 
f essays. Normally they carry, in each case, three units; under 
xceptional circumstances and only in the senior year, six units; 
nd for summer reading, one to three units, according to the 
xtent of the completed program. The essays are read before 
1e whole group of candidates for honors, which meets every 
hursday evening, with members of the faculty in attendance. 


hese members are: Messrs. Burgess, Gleason, W. T. Jones, 


irkwood, and Sait of Pomona College; and Messrs. Berg- 
Taesser and Saunders of Scripps College. 


142. Political Thought from Plato to Bentham. 


| 192, Topics for each semester, to be approved by the 
department. 
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History 


la-1b. The Development of Western Civilization. 


MR. PITMAN, MR. GLEASON, MR. KEM) 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to 
close of the French Revolution, and its spread throughout 
world. Attention is paid to the political, religious, intellect 
and economic forces of change. The aim is to lay a founda 
for the understanding of contemporary problems. This coi 
or its equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced cou: 
in history. Three sections. MWF, 9, Mr. Pitman and — 
Kemble; TThS, 9, Mr. Gleason, | 


§5a, 55b. History of the United States. MR. KEM] 


The political, cultural and economic development of the Uni 
States from its beginnings as an outpost of European expans 
to a position of independence and world influence. MWF, 8 


§6a, 56b. (Oriental Affairs 56). The Development of 


Oriental Civilization. MR. CE 


The cultural history of eastern Asia with emphasis on th: 
factors of significance for an understanding of contempo' 
life. While most attention will be given to the main strean 
cultural development in China and Japan, the contribution: 
that stream from central Asia and India and the more re 
inter-relations with the West will also be considered. 1 
semester to 1650. Second semester 1650 to present. No 
requisite. MWF, 10. 


107a-107b. English History. MR. PIT}. 


The development of the main features of civilization in Eng! 
and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evolutio' 
religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the grc 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study o/ 
cultural heritage of America. First semester, Great Britat 


1660; second semester, Great Britain and the Empire since - 
MWF, 11. | 


109. The Expansion of Europe, 1400-1825. MR. KEM 


The maritime and colonial activities of Portugal, Spain, Fri 
Great Britain and the Netherlands in the early modern pe? 
A comparison of the aims, methods and results of overseas‘ 
onization. Consideration is given to the background and ach’ 
ment of independence in the Americas. First semestef. 


113a, 113b. The History of Modern Europe MR. GLE? 


Europe from the beginning of the French Revolution to: 
Peace of Versailles. Political, economic, social, and intelle! 
developments will be studied with reference both to their in! 
sic significance and to an understanding of present-day Euf 
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[he course will conclude with a brief consideration of the events 
of the last two decades. Open to sophomores who satisfy the 
nstructor of the adequacy of their preparation. MWF, 9. 


The Intellectual and Social History of America 
Since 1850. MR. MARTIN 


\ study of civilization in the United States in which historical 
vents are viewed from the standpoint of their cultural signifi- 
ance, and of their social and intellectual causes. Important indi- 
iduals and social movements are subjected to philosophical 
riticism, and there is a psychological study of past and present 
rowd tendencies. First semester. WWF, 2:15-3:45. 


Representative Historical Personalities. MR. GLEASON 
he purpose of the course is the study of a number of significant 
istoric figures with relation to the societies in which they lived, 
ind the evaluation and comparison of their influences upon their 
wn and upon subsequent times. Original materials will be used 
3 far as possible and the work of the course will include dis- 
issions and essays. Four or five of the following will be 
tosen: Pericles, Caesar Augustus, St. Bernard, St. Francis, 
fenry VIII, Richelieu, Colbert, Frederick the Great, Gladstone. 
irst semester. Arranged. 


Topics in the History of Modern Europe. MR. GLEASON 


“he course will study more thoroughly than is possible in His- 
ory 113 certain aspects of the evolution of Europe in the nine- 
venth century. The topics will be selected in accordance with 
je particular interests of the members of the class. There will 
2 lectures and more informal discussions. Each student will 
2 expected to work on several topics, making use of original 
vaterial so far as possible. The course will be open only to 
ose who have taken, or are taking, History 113, or have had 
\uivalent preparation. Second semester. Arranged. 


| (Oriental Affairs 160). History of Far Eastern 
Diplomacy. 


MR. FAHS 
)mitted in 1940-1941). 


(, 166b. Medieval Civilization. MR. PITMAN 


_ Study of the institutions, economic and social structure, re- 
31on and art of Europe, mainly in the twelfth and thirteenth 
‘nturies. Lectures, and discussions of reports on topics of 
tticular interest to members of the class. Prerequisite: His- 
ry 1 or an equivalent preparation. TTh, 3:15-4:45, 


| a, R166b. Readings in Medieval Civilization 


MR. PITMAN 


x honors students concentrating in history, to acompany His- 
“y 166a, 166b. Weekly conferences. Arranged. 
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170. History and Cartography of Western . 
America and the North Pacific. MR. KE} 


The exploration and settlement of the area, the evolutic 
political, cultural and economic institutions, and the openir 
routes of land and oceanic communication. Splendid fac 
for advanced work in this field are offered by the Hen: 
Wagner Collection of History and Cartography of the } 
Pacific and the Mason Library of California and Western A’ 
can History. Second semester. MWF, 11. | 


HONORS 


A student admitted to honors in the Social Sciences with Hi 
as his major field of concentration will, in addition to the pro 
of reading and conferences arranged with the member of th 
partment who acts as his adviser, participate in a pro-seminar g 
This will be made up of the departmental faculty and studer 
honors, and will meet for the presentation of reports and discus 


. 5 . \ 
141a, 141b. History and Historians. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL S$ 


A consideration of the theory and interpretation of hi 
through the reading of a selected group of great hist: 
classics, and a study of the development of historiogr 
Arranged. 


191a, 191b. Selected Topics for Historical Investigation. _ 
THE DEPARTMENTAL S’ 


Arranged. 


Mathematics 
la, 1b. Introduction to College Mathematics. | 
DEPARTMENTAL S| 


The objective of this course is to prepare students for wo 
calculus the following year. The subject matter covered: 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to fu 
work in the department, except Math. 57 and 58. To be of 
at three periods and in as many sections in each period a 


registration calls for. TThS, 9, 10, MWF, 10. 


57. Mathematics of Finance. MR. JA. 


Interest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an intr’ 
tion to the mathematics of life insurance. No prerequisite. | 
semester. MWF, 9. | 


§8. Statistical Methods. MR. JA 


Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correli 
index numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $1.00. St 


semester. MW’, 9, laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 
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| 
| Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 


-e and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mak- 
ie and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
mmer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pre- 
jjuisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


165b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 

1 MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMILTON 
‘continuation of Mathematics 1. MWF, 9, TThS, 9. 

‘Plane Analytic Geometry. MR. TAYLOR 


study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves 
<4 their properties. Prerequisite: Math. 1. First semester. 


WF, 11 


( Solid Analytic Geometry. MR. TAYLOR 


lanes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Also a brief treat- 
int of spherical Trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math. 67. Sec- 
id semester. MWF, 11. 


¢ 119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 
| MR. JAEGER 


‘eory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other 
ivanced topics in algebra. TThS, 8. 


1 15ib. Differential Equations. MR. JAEGER 


4general course in the theory and solution of differential equa- 
ins. MWF, 8. 


1152b. Advanced Calculus. MR. HAMILTON 


orief introduction to Taylor’s series, approximation by series, 
lz and surface integrals, Fourier’s series, complex variable, 
‘1 related topics. MIWF, 9. 


f 

1 Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 

DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
Iym time to time work in complex variable, projective geom- 


cy, differential geometry and number theory will be given as 
t demand requires. 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 


GDUATE worK in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Real 


ie oan Variable is offered under the auspices of Claremont 
Jeges, 


} 
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ENGINEERING DRAWING 


7a, 7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAY: 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive ge 
etry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic 
jection, and the making and interpreting of working drawi 
Seneca fee, $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. TWTh or F, 1 
4:10. ; 


59. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAY 
Continuation of 7b. Either semester. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory 
$2.00 per unit. TWTh or F, 1:15-4:10. 


60. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAY 
Descriptive geometry. Prerequisite Mathematics 7 or its equ 
lent. Either semester. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per 1 
TWTh or F, 1:15-4:10. 


112a, 112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAY 


Elements of engineering design. 2 units. Laboratory fee, $ 
per unit. TWTh or F. 1:15-4:10. | 


Military Science | 

The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the Nati 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as | 
ers in time of national emergency. Students who successfully « 
plete the four-year course will be tendered commissions as sei! 
lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. | 
The courses include both classroom and outdoor instruc) 
Theoretical instruction covers the basic technical knowledge: 
quired of a lieutenant of the United States Army. Drill per 
provide opportunity for the practical application of the theore: 
instruction and for the improvement of the posture and phy: 
coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on the 
velopment of the qualities of leadership. The poise acquired by. 
student and his practical experience in the art of command ma 
applied in many walks of life. 
The instructors in the department are officers of the Reg! 
Army detailed for duty at the College by the War Departn! 
Equipment provided includes rifles, automatic rifles, machine ¢ 
a one-pounder gun, a Stokes mortar, and instruments for a 28-/ 
band. All students are given instruction in marksmanship. Amn! 
nition for target practice is furnished without charge. Compett’ 
are held and a rifle team selected for intercollegiate matches. 
Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C.! 
may be given advanced standing on the basis of two years Ju 
R.O.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% }} 
Senior unit training. Application for advanced standing mus 
made when registering and must be accompanied by a recommel 
tion from the Professor of Military Science and Tactics at- 
school which the student attended. 


! 
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The four year course is divided into the basic course, consisting 
the first two years, and the advanced course consisting of the 
-k of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either course is 
antary but, when a student has elected either the basic course or 
advanced course, completion of the course elected becomes a 
requisite for graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who 
American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligations 
military service nor does it interfere with the participation in 
rts by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are issued 
1out charge to the student. 


Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected students 
) have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who enter 
/ an agreement to attend one summer camp for a period of six 
ks. Attendance at this camp is expected during the summer 
veen the Junior and Senior years. Students enrolled in the ad- 
ced course are required to attend camp before graduation. In 
sideration of this agreement students receive, from the govern- 
it, cash allowances equivalent to a scholarship of about $125.00 
year. All necessary expenses in connection with the summer 
p, including transportation to and from camp, are provided by 
government. 


| 
ib, First Year Basic Course. MAJOR HANSON 


National defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discipline; 
ifle marksmanship; map reading; military policy of the United 
tates; military organization; military hygiene and first aid; 
lose and extended order drill and ceremonies. 1% units. 2 
ections. Class, M, 8 or 9. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


-53b. Second Year Basic Course. MAJOR BARBER 


fusketry ; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; automatic 
fle; combat principles of the rifle squad; drill and command. 
72 units. 2 sections. Class S, 10 or Pde Ise Dri, Es 15-0305: 


}i-105b. First Year Advanced Course. MAJOR BARBER 


eadership ; 37 mm. gun and Stokes mortar; machine guns; fiela 
ortification ; automatic pistol; combat orders; marches and 
curity; combat principles of the rifle section and platoon; in- 
Tpretation of aerial photographs; drill and command. 3% 
nits. 2 sections. Class MWF, 9 or 11. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


/-157b. Second Year Advanced Course. MAJOR HANSON 


| eadership ; military history of the United States; military law; 
inks and mechanized warfare; antiaircraft defense; signal com- 
junications ; tactical problems in the command of rifle and 
lachine gun companies and the howitzer platoon; drill and com- 
and, as platoon, company and battalion commanders. 3% units. 
sections. Class, TThS, 8 or 9. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 
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Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


la-1b. Elementary Harmony. MR. ALLEN, MR. SN 


A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary t) 
dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal t 
Harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary ki 
edge of the pianoforte. MWF, 9 or 1:15. 


§3a-53b. Introduction to Music. MR. DA} 
A practical course in listening to music. Through a study o 
basic forms the student is acquainted with a large repertot 
solo, symphonic, operatic, and chamber music, and with the 
who composed it. 2 units. MW, 2:15 or 3:15. 


§5a-55b. Advanced Harmony. MR. Al 
Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically al 
chords. Keyboard drill and analysis. Creative work is en 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music 1 or equivalent. MWF, . 


104a-104b. History of Music. MR. }} 


A general survey of the history of occidental music fror 
beginning of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music 1. TThS 


107a-107b. Counterpoint. MR. A 
A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with ai 
to learn the art of free part-writing. Creative work in vi. 
contrapuntal forms such as the Invention and the Suite, wi 
undertaken during the course. Prerequisite: Music 55. TTh 


113a-113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. | 
MR. BLANC 


A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; | 
history, technical limitations and use in various groups,” 
of scores and the technique of scoring. Prerequisite: Mu: 
MW, &. 


158a-158b. Free Composition. MR. A. 


Advanced original work in the shorter free styles. Prerea? 
Music 107. Arranged. 


| 
159. Form and Analysis. MR. BLANC! 


Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles! 
which musical form is based, and to the application of thes¢ 
ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prereq’ 
Music 55. 2 units. Offered in alternate years. TTh, 6. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 


Class Instruction (No special fees). 
‘Enrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time.) 


, 57b. Choral Singing. MR. LYMAN 


Che study and production of choral music, especial attention 
eing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, 
nd an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 
ng. The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
uch will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
lays from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays from 11:30 to 12:20. 
unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 


§8b. Orchestra. MR. FISKE 


. study of major works of orchestral repertoire and application 
f the principles of orchestral routine through public perform- 
nce. Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. Ad- 
itional sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course 
ay be repeated for credit. T and F, 4:15. 


§9b. Band. MR. BLANCHARD 


he study and production of the best in concert band repertoire. 
wo periods of attendance weekly (also one hour of drill on 
aturday at 11:00 during football season) ; one unit credit. The 
urse may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. 


Individual Instruction. 


SPECIAL FEES 


} 
, 
n 


Per 
wr those paying regular tuition: Semester 
‘hal hour private lesson Det Ce Kit oy UN his, 2) $45.00 
| half-hour in excess of one PEER W CON Ue UE th Son 40.00 
t those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 
half-hour Prvateitesson per week 60.00 
PHa@ebourinexcessof one 40.00 
PRACTICE FEES 
9, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one-hour Canve avers $6.00 
Memmeerione hour weekly == 5.00 
“MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly yea 2.00 
femeeereone hour daily = 6.00 
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The student in applied music under individual instruction wi 
enrolled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree only 1 
the written recommendation of the Chairman of an Exami 
Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon the st 
quent favorable action of the Classification Committee. This 
ommendation is based upon the degree of ability and advancer 
shown in Proficiency Tests. To receive credit applied music 1 
be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony, Music 1. 
course entitles a student to register for credit in applied music 
one or two lessons per week for the first year and one lesson 
week for the remaining three years. If credit is desired for 
lessons per week for a second year or more, the work mus 
accompanied or preceded by second year harmony, Music 55. 
units per semester are given for two lessons a week, one unit 
semester for one lesson a week. No college credit is given 
work below Sophomore standard of achievement. (As many F; 
men are able to pass the prerequisite tests allowing them to take 
work, students of all classes are advised to confer with the ] 
of the Department regarding eligibility for credit.) Not more 
12 units’ credit in applied music may be counted toward the Bac 
of Arts degree unless the student is able to present a total 
units of senior standard of achievement in any field of ap 
music. In this case 16 units’ credit may be allowed. Profic 
tests are required only of students desiring credit toward 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVE} 
Organ 1 MR. BLANC 
Piano MR. OLIVE, MR. DAYTON, MR. SN 
Violin and Viola MR. I 
Wind and Percussion Instruments MR. BLANCI 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for priv 
through the office of the Music Department. } 


III. Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 


| 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at $2. 
semester, a registration of four persons being set as the, 
minimum. For this work no collegiate credit is given. Hach 
meets once a week for an hour. 


GRADUATE WORK in composition and study of Music Form! 
Public School Music Methods is offered under the auspict 
Claremont Colleges. 


| 
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Oriental Affairs 


‘or convenience of reference all of the courses dealing specifi- 
y with Oriental Affairs are listed below. Students should reg- 
- for these courses under the departmental number given in 
nthesis. 


,56b. (History 56a, 56b). The Development of Oriental 
Civilization MR. CHAN 
“he cultural history of eastern Asia with emphasis on those fac- 
ors of significance for an understanding of contemporary life. 
Nhile most attention will be given to the main stream of cultural 
levelopment in China and Japan, the contributions to that stream 
rom central Asia and India and the more recent inter-relations 
vith the West will also be considered. First semester to 1650. 
second semester 1650 to present. No prerequisite. MWF, 10. 


_ Far Eastern Literature in Translation. MR, CHAN 


. study of outstanding Chinese or Japanese literary works in 
nglish translation with the aim of a deeper appreciation of 
Jriental life and thought. Chinese and Japanese in alternate 
ears. 1940-1941—Chinese literature. Second semester. M WF, 9. 


| (Philosophy 126). Oriental Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 
econd semester. MWF, 11. 


_ (Economics 157). Economic Problems of 
q . 
the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 


irst semester. MWF, 11. 


| (History 160). History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. 


MR. FAHS 
Ymitted in 1940-41). 
_ (Government 161). Contemporary Far Eastern 
Government. MR. CHAN 


Jf Processes of political control in China and Japan under con- 
Hons different from those in the West and the significance of 
© resulting similarities and contrasts for political thought and 


‘ran understanding of contemporary international problems. 
rst semester. MW F, 8. 


; 
| 


| 
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Philosophy | 
Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philos 
They are recommended both for students who wish a ge 
acquaintance with the subject, and for those who wish to | 
foundation for advanced work. 


§1. Introduction to Logic. MR. IREI 
A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasc 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the ni 
and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive 
inductive fallacies. Second semester. TThS, 10. 


§3. Philosophy of Art. MR. W. T. J¢ 
An investigation of the nature of a work of art and of the 
nificance and limitations of the aesthetic experience. In 
course of the semester a number of classic theories of aestl: 
will be examined, including those of Aristotle and Croce. *1 
previous work in philosophy or in the history or practice of | 
of the arts is recommended but not required. First sem: 
BLURS wi0: ! 


55a, 55b. History of Philosophy. MR. W.T. Ji 
An introduction to philosophy through the study at first : 
of the works of six or seven significant and represen: 
philosophers, supplemented by an attempt to trace the main! 
of historical development, especially in ancient Greek thi 
and in Europe since the Renaissance. MWF, 10. | 


§7a, 57b. Problems of Philosophy. MR. IRE! 
An introductory consideration of the meaning and meth 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems 1! 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psycho 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates ol! 
(Omitted in 1940-41). 


124. Types of Ethical Theory. MR. W.T. JN 


A critical examination of some of the chief types of el 
theory (e.g. Aristotle, Kant and Bergson) and a consider 
of their various solutions to the main problems of moral tl) 
Some previous work in philosophy is recommended, thoug) 
required. First semester. MWF, 9. 


126. Oriental Philosophy. MR. IRE: 


This course is designed to provide the student with a gé 
background of oriental thought as a basis for further stu’ 
oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to ga 
appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a stu’ 
some of the more important thinkers and schools of or 
philosophy and through a comparison of oriental and wi 
philosophical views and cultural ideals. Second sem? 

} 


MWF, 11. 
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. Types of Political Theory. MR. W. T. JONES 


A study of some of the principal ways in which philosophers 
have attempted to justify the existence of political societies and 
a critical evaluation of their success. Attention will be concen- 
trated on the political theories of Aristotle, Hobbes and T. H. 
Green. Second semester. MIF, 9. 


The Nineteenth Century. MR. W. T. JONES 


4 study of the main currents of 19th century thought and of 
their reflection in the literature, the history and the social move- 
nents of the period. A number of such currents will be examined, 
ncluding the impact of science on religion, the conflict between 
ndividualism and collectivism, and the contrast between roman- 
icism and naturalism. First semester. MWF, 11. 


The Philosophy of Science. MR. IREDELL 


This course is designed especially for students interested in prob- 
ems of physical and biological sciences. (Omitted 1940-41). 


Contemporary Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


\ study of contemporary philosophic thought through some of 
he main modern thinkers with special reference to the domi- 
ant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
5 or 57, or such previous work as will provide an equivalent 
tasp of the basic problems of philosophy. Second semester. 


ThS, 9. 


_ Contemporary Philosophy of Education. MR. IREDELL 
. consideration of educational philosophies at work in the world 
dday, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosophical 
roblems involved. The course will include a brief survey of 
ome of the current attempts to reform education in this country 
‘ad abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 
atstanding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems 


f£ education. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


The Philosophy of Plato. MR. W. T. JONES 
. detailed study of Plato’s thought, based upon the reading and 


iscussion of ten or twelve representative dialogues. Prerequi- 
fe: one year’s work in philosophy, preferably 55 or 57. Second 


mester. (Omitted in 1940-41). 


_ Some Representative Philosophies of Life. MR. W. T. JONES 


a evaluation of the contribution made by a number of repre- 
tative thinkers to an understanding of the western mind. A 
‘teful study will be made of the work of one or two such men 
om each of several cultural periods, including Plato and Soph- 
tes, Dante and St. Augustine, and, among contemporaries, 
| hitehead and T. S. Eliot. Second semester. Arranged. 


poraeerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy 1s avail- 
‘le under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


| 
| 


] 
| 
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Physical Education 
The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is ba 
upon the belief that a liberal education should include knowledge 
the structure and functions of the human mechanism; understa 
ing of the hygienic practices which promote physical, mental 
social health; reasonable skill in developmental and _ recreatic 
activities of a physical type which will promote the individual’s 1 
being during college years, and in later life; and a dispositior 
make such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective liv 
Increasing interest in health, physical education and recrea 
in the United States has resulted in a growing demand for 
trained and competent leaders in these fields. Pomona stud 
may qualify for such professional work by pursuing a major cot 
in Physical Education, followed by a year of graduate work 
Claremont Colleges. 
MEN AND WOMEN 
A student may count toward graduation not more than 
hour per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his first 
years, and not more than one-half hour per semester during 


last two years. | 
§. Principles of Healthful Living. | 
MR. NIXON and MISS KEL 
An introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning 
significance of physical, mental, and social health as relate 
the individual and to society. Important phases of our Nati) 
health problem. Constructive methods of promoting the he 
of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health probl 
of college students and young people generally. Elective ei 
semester. 2 units. Men, Mr. Nixon; women, Miss Ke 
Ld held: 


123. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KEL’ 
The biological interpretation of play and the function of pla 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of 1 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out m 


habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. TT 


124. Community Recreation. MR. HE! 
A study of the organization of the school and the public 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities | 
suited for various age periods. Discussion of the techmiqu: 
organizing the recreation center. Organization of leader'! 
Lite to Juniors and Seniors. Second semester. 2 ! 

1, 8. 


126. Community Health. MISS KEL: 
A brief survey of the fields of community and public hi 
dealing with the health of people as a group, and with the s! 
and governmental activities which are concerned with env!) 
mental control and health promotion. Hygiene and the cor 
tion of the total health teaching program. Second semeste: 
units. TTh, 9. 
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Kinesiology. MISS CAWTHORNE 
\n analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their relation 
o problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequisite: 
\natomy. First semester. MWF, 8. 


Physical Deviations. MISS CAWTHORNE 
itudy of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical de- 
ects. Laboratory work includes methods of examination, pre- 
cription of exercises. Prerequisite: 129. Second semester. MI, 
'; and laboratory arranged. 


Principles of Physical Education. MR. NIXON 


imited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. 
second semester. MWF, 11. 


MEN 
Students engage in programs of physical education activities 
ted according to individual needs as determined by medical and 
ical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice 
stivities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable stand- 
in health, physical development, and physical efficiency. Among 
minimum requirements of the Department are good posture, 
ty to swim, elementary skill in self defense or gymnastics, pro- 
icy in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one 
vidual sport and in one team game. 
The following physical education activities are carried on under 
rvision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, bas- 
all, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, foot- 
golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track and 
athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obtains 
t in the required courses listed below by participation in activi- 
selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the pre- 
‘ig paragraph. 
The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral 
of the Program of Physical Education. No student is permitted 
tteipate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
icate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
ysically fit for such participation. 


b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
¢quired, Freshman year. 14 to 114 units. Arranged. 


D. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
equired of Freshmen not taking military science. 14 unit. M, 
LO Th, 4:15, 

53b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
°quired, Sophomore year. %4 to 1%4 units. Arranged, 


J4b, Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


2quired of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
_ unit. Arranged. 
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105a-105b. Physical Education Activities. THE ST 
Required, Junior year. %4 to 1% units. Arranged. 
107a-107b. Physical Education Activities. THE ST 


Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. Arranged. 


191a-191b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. 
MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERI 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and su 
vising athletics. Open to Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged, — 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allc 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Participatio 
lla-llb is required for the Freshman year. Students may . 
freedom of election in other activities in so far as medical and pl 
cal examinations warrant, but must include during the Fresh 
and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group ¢ 
and one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


ACTIVITY 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required, 
graduation. One unit is credited for 11, Fundamentals, a sp 
course organized in such a fashion as to include the basic fu 
mentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be ea 
by participation in any of the following activities. 


Individual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnast 
Archery Basketball Rhythmics Danish © 
Badminton Baseball Creative Individu: 
Golf Hockey Tap | 
Riding Speedball Folk 
Riflery Volleyball 
Swimming 
Tennis | 


1Students interested in camp leadership are referred to the announceme! 
page 67. 
Course in Recreational Games including: 


Croquet Shuffleboard 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits 
Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 
Ping Pong | 
1la-11b. Fundamentals. THE S” 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. Arranged. 
12a-12b. Sports and Dancing. THE Si 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. Arranged. 
63a-63b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE S? 


Required, Sophomore year. % unit. Arranged. 
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-64b, Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. % unit. Arranged. 


a-115b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % unit. Arranged. 


a-117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Xequired, Senior year. % unit. Arranged. 


THEORY 
a-119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 


Sports. MISS BRISTOL 
unit. Ist semester F, 1:15; 2nd semester, F, 2:15. 


Physics 
b. Introduction to Physical Science. 


MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
. non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
in a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and appli- 
ations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous 
xperimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed 
rom the basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. 
‘ee, $5.00 each semester. MWF, 10. 


S1b. General Physics. MR. TILESTON 


. study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 
ound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
gned to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
hysics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
ontinue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ig or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. MFIV, 8. 


52b. Physical Measurements. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
uantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 


ee accompany 51. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. W or Th. 


Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. MR. HAUPT 
study of the principles of precision of measurements and the 
plication of these principles to experimental data. The student 
ill be given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide 
le and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus and 
jysics 51, 52. First semester. Fee $3.00. MW F, 9. 


-111b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 
course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
ndamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
ice, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
its. Prerequisite: Calculus and Basics eh. 52.7 TAS 8. 
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113a-113b. Mechanics. MR, H, 


Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and 
relation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum 
pulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of in 
Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and fr 
structures with special emphasis on engineering applica 


Prerequisite: Calculus. MWF, 11. 


151a-151b. Electrical Measurements. MR. TILE 


Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurement: 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, 1 
urement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and cap 


Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photo: 
and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics 111 preceding or a 
panying this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $4.00. M, 1: 15-4 


153a-153b. Optics. MR. H 


The fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optic 
wave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, 
tromagnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispe 
magneto-optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the 
ject of spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: P 
51, 52 and Calculus. TTAS, 10. | 


i 


154a-154b. Optical Measurements. MR. H 


Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and pk: 
optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion at 
fraction, photometry and photography. Special emphasis V 
given to the work in spectroscopy.. Laboratory to accol 
153. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $4.00. F, 1:15-4:15. 


191a-191b. Mathematical Physics. | 


Atomic physics and mathematical physics presented by tl 
partments of mathematics and physics. Prerequisite: a 


and major work in a physical science. 2 units. Arranged. — 
| 


t 


195a-195b. Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. F 


The following problem is in progress in the department: 
Properties of high energy ions. 
Majors in the department who are properly qualified v 
accepted as research aésociates. 1 to 3 units. Laborator 
$2.00 per unit. Arranged. 
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Psychology 


51a, 51b or 52 is prerequisite to all further courses in the de- 
tment. Courses numbered 100 to 149 may be taken concurrently 
bh 51b. 


, 51b.. Introduction to Psychology. mr. EWER and mr. ELLIS 


Fundamental facts and principles of consciousness and behavior. 
[he relation of the nervous system to mental processes and ac- 
ion. Practical applications in various fields. Four sections, TThS 
), MWF 11, Mr. Ewer. 

he other two sections will be in charge of Mr. Ellis and will 
neet MW 9, TTh 10, supplemented by a laboratory period with 
1otes to be written up outside of laboratory time. Laboratory 
seriods MT or W, 1:15-3:10, or F, 2:15-4:10. Laboratory fee 
31.50 each semester. 


Elements of Psychology. MR. ELLIS 
ri i to 51a, 51b. Second semester. 4 units. (Omitted in 1940- 
(941), 


Individual Differences. MR. ELLIS 
\ study of the nature and extent of individual differences and 


heir causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and 
ace differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
‘he organization of mind. Applications in various fields are 


onsidered briefly. First semester. TTHS, 9. 


Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWER 


‘he mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light of 
‘tentific psychology. The subjects considered include hyperes- 


1€sla, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, con- 
t™porary occultism and spiritualism. First semester, TThS, 10. 


Educational Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


ractical applications of psychology to education. The nature 
the learner ; intelligence and motivation; principal features of 
e learning process, First semester. MWF, 11. 


_ Child Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


i intensive survey of physical and mental growth and develop- 
ent. Particular attention will be given to methods of child 
WR to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. 


F 


_ Experimental Psychology. © MR. PERKINS 

laboratory course in Dsychology accompanied by lectures and 

scussions of the Principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
3ical Investigations. First semester. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 
ass, MF, 9; laboratory W, 1:15-4:10. 

| 

' 
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152. Personality. MR. E 


Physical basis; types, and methods of measurement; sociz 
pects and relations. Second semester. TTHS, 10. 


154. Social Psychology. MR. PER 
Mental processes underlying social order and progress; cl 
tive forms of behavior; application of experimental meth, 
social relations. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


156. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. MR. . 


A study of the nature of intelligence and the principles: 
methods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upo 
method of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. : 
ond semester. TITAS, 9. (Omitted in 1940-1941). 


191. Advanced Psychology. MR. ¢ 
Reading course. Permission of instructor required for reg! 
tion. This course consists of assigned reading and the pra 
tion and oral presentation of essays. The subjects include 
pend in part upon the interest of the student. The central: 
in 1940-41 will be a critical comparison of the principal pots 
view, systems, and methods of contemporary psychology.’ 
semester. Arranged. 


192. Advanced Psychology. MR. I 


Reading course, similar to 191. Topics of objective and e) 
mental psychology and mental measurement. Second sens 
Arranged. 


GRADUATE WORK in various aspects and applications of psyctic 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Public Address 


§2a-52b. Fundamentals of Public Address. MR. “ 
Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. ™ 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement ¢! 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatmt 
specific audiences. 2 units. MW 9. | 


§3a-53b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. » 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of t 
ture. Application of this technique in the reading of 
literary types. 2 units. TTh, 10. 
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§5b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. SCOTT 


tudy of the principles of argumentation and practical applica- 
on of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for the 
1e year analyzed and debated. 2 units. MW’, 10. 


-131b. Advanced Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


‘raining in the construction and delivery of formal addresses. 
rerequisite: Public Address 52 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 9. 


1, 134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCOTT 


ntensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with 
nphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpreta- 
ve reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the 
lass. pee cusite: Public Address 53 or equivalent. 2 units. 
(W, 11. 


Religion 


sreat Personalities in Religious History. MR. MELAND 


biographical study of the founders of world religions and 
her significant personalities in religious cultures. Acquaintance 
ith the classics in sacred literature, associated with these re- 
sious leaders, will also be sought. First semester. 2 units. 


? 


steat Personalities in Christian History. MR. MELAND 


| biographical study of men and movements in western Chris- 
inity from the fifth century to modern times. Personalities 
udied include artists, musicians, scientists, philosophers, poets, 
id men of letters as well as churchmen and theologians who 
ive contributed to the growth of Christian civilization in Europe 
id America. Acquaintance with the Christian Classics in lit- 


ature, art, and music will also be emphasized. Second semes- 
r. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


Introduction to Philosophy of Religion. MR. MELAND 


‘course for the general student, dealing with the modern man’s 
‘proach to religious thinking. An interpretation of the modern 
ind and the heritage peculiar to modern man, as compared 
th that of medieval, ancient, and primitive men, is followed by 
consideration of present problems affecting the modern man’s 
tlook in religion. Such issues as the relation between science 
d religion, art and religion, poetry and religion, and the pres- 
‘t conflict between religion and nationalism are examined. 


rst semester. 2 or 3 units. TTh, 9 with third hour to be 
‘ranged. 


| 
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102. Applied Psychology of Religion. MR. MEL 


A course designed to enable the student to work toward a : 
tical philosophy of living in terms consonant with the ins 
of modern psychology and mental hygiene and with the w 
view of modern culture. The bearing of such matters as 
fitness of environment,” the relation between physical welll 
and the health of emotions, social maturation, and other as 
of the growing-up process, as well as the life of the mind j 
reflective, imaginative, and appreciative outreach upon the 
filment of life is considered. Second semester. 2 or 31 
TTh, 9 with a third hour to be arranged. | 


103a, 103b. Religion Through the Ages. MR. MEI 


An historical and comparative study of the religions of 
world. During the first semester, attention is given to the 
ginnings of religion among ancient peoples, the rise of relig 
cultures in India, China, Japan, and the Mediterranean w 
emphasizing the findings of the social sciences, bearing upor 
history of religions. In the second semester, study is mad 
contemporary developments in world religions from the ope 
of the modern era to the present day. MWF, 10. (Omitie 
1940-1941). 


151a, 151b. American Philosophies of Religion. MR. MEI 


A study of contemporary types of religious thought in Am: 
Modern American thinkers, whose philosophies are exam 
include: James, Royce, Santayana, Hocking, Whitehead, /' 
and Wieman. Prerequisite: Religion 101 or 102, or such pre 
work in philosophy as will provide acquaintance with the 
problems in philosophy of religion. MWF, 10. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 
} 


FRENCH 


la-1b. Elementary. MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROW 
MISS WA\ 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from: 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. 
sections at each period. TThS, 10, MWF, 11. | 


1 


§1a-5lb. Intermediate. MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CRO’: 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately dit 
English into French; conversation. Extensive reading 01! 
ern French texts representing as many literary forms as 0S! 
a part of this reading is done as outside assignments; Frenc 
tory, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussic: 
far as time allows. MWF, 9, 11. 
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1, 103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MRS. BISSIRI 


study of the outstanding dramatists, novelists and poets from 
he romantic period to the end of the century, with stress upon 
he theater and poets. MWF, 10. 


1-111b. Composition and Conversation. MRS. BISSIRI 


ntensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
ictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
pecial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
itonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 
ucted, for the most part, in French. TT/S, 9. 


1-153b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
MRS. BISSIRI 


n the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical back- 
round and the precursors of the great plays of Corneille and 
tacine; followed in the second semester by a detailed study of 
foliére and a consideration of certain writings of other out- 
‘tanding authors. MW F, 2:15. 


Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 


critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
ty with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and J. J. 
i aia Collateral readings and reports. (Omitted in 1940- 
41). 

*rtain advanced courses in French given at Scripps College are 
en to qualified Pomona students. 


ITALIAN 


1b. Elementary. MR. CROWELL 


) rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
neiation. Extensive reading of modern prose. Open only to 


adents who have a thorough grounding in French, Spanish, or 
itin. MWF, 10. 


the Romance field the graduate seminars offered under the 
‘aremont Colleges plan center on the following periods of the 
l2rature : 
French: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 
Spanish: From Beginnings to Golden Age, 
| Golden Age, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 
Spanish American. 
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SPANISH 


lla-11b. Elementary. MISS HUS: 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from « 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speak 
MWF, 11. 


71a-71b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 
Readings. MISS HUS: 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately diff 
English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of nm 
ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary form: 
possible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignme: 
Spanish history, geography, culture, etc. are stressed in ¢ 
discussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish 11 
equivalent. MWF, 10. 


113. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUS: 


Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martine: 
la Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lopez 
Ayala, Bret6én de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, 
others. First semester. TThS, 10. 


114. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUS 


Study of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedr« 
Alarcén, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, , 
Blasco Ibafiez. Second semester. TThS, 10. 


115a, 115b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. | 
MISS HUS 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composit 
dictation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, © 
especial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation 
intonation. This course is conducted, for the most part, in S 
ISH dF ey oe 


173a, 173b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” | MR. CROW 


In the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, inclu 
an intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the se 
semester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of | 
de Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calder6én. Assigned 
side readings and reports. MWF, &. 


175a, 175b. Spanish American Literature. MR. CROW! 


Class study of some of the outstanding literary production 
Hispanic America. Extensive outside readings; individual: 
ports. Geography, history and culture are stressed in intro 
tory lectures and class discussions. (Omitted in 1940-1941). 
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7a, 177b. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWELL 


The development of Spanish literature from the earliest times 
to the present. This course consists primarily of extensive read- 
ings done by the individual student in important phases of Span- 
ish language and literature not touched upon in other depart- 
mental offerings. Occasional lectures will be given by the in- 
structor; oral or written reports on outside readings are pre- 
sented by the students. Class meetings at least once a week. 
Arranged. 


Sociology 


social Origins. MR. BABER 


A study of the earliest known development of man and human 
culture. The biological emergence of man from subhuman 
forms is traced briefly. The growth of culture from Stone Age 
to Iron Age, and the rise of such culture patterns and institutions 
as language, the family, private property, religion, the state, 
nusic, art, etc. First semester. MW/F, 10. 


Comparative Cultures. MR. BABER 


Three cultures are selected from each of three levels: primitive, 
ancient civilization, modern civilization. These are analyzed and 
compared as to basic customs, traditions, and philosophies of 
ife, involving folklore and proverbs, religious beliefs, economic 
activities and organization, political or group control, marriage 
ind family forms, types of recreation, and extent of cultural 
elf-sufficiency. Prerequisite: 1. Second semester. M WF, 10. 


Elements of Sociology. MR. KIRK 


in introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
tudent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
Titical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
orary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
1odern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
f Population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
nd divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
ctivities. Second semester only. TThS, GPA, 


-101b. Man and Culture: Their Origins, Nature 


Development and Interrelations. MR. OPLER 


n introductory course in anthropology covering the following 
tbject headings: The history of anthropology and its methods, 
'e physical emergence of man, the biological differentiation of 
tie trace differences, racial dispersions), primitive lin- 
pe and the psychology of language, the growth of technology 
¢ material culture, and the development of legal, political and 
ligious institutions. M WF, 11. 


| 
| 
| 
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107. Criminology. MR. 


The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and em 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal proce 
The historical development of the principles and metho 
punishment. The new scientific approach to the treatme: 
delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Preve 
of delinquencies through control of the causes. Second sem 
MWF, 10. 


108. Labor Problems. MR. 


A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific 
agement, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial 1 
problems of reconstruction. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1940-19 


109. Marriage and the Family. MR. B 


Changes in the marital status of the American population. 
tors involved in mate selection and the complex husband 
and parent-child relationships. Difficulties of adjusting 
riage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. 
alysis of the factors promoting family disorganization, as 
as measures seeking to conserve the socially valuable fun: 
of family life. No previous work in Sociology required 
open to Juniors and Seniors only. First semester. Two sec 
MWF, 8, 1:15. 


110. Race Relations. MR. B 


Biological and sociological concepts of race. The migratio: 
distribution of races. The role of “race consciousness” in 
internal strife, and the development of group consciousnes: 
status. The experience of several nations with racial minc 
(amalgamation vs. accommodation) with the emphasis on A 
can experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. S 
semester. MWF, 1:15. , 


152. Social Control. MR. B 


An analysis of human nature and its social origin. The gt 
of our social heritage through social change, with its rapid ; 
eration in modern times making social control increasingly 
cult. How society develops and maintains social pattern 
the control of conduct through law, public opinion, educ 
religion, rewards, and similar agencies, and the degree to ' 
these attempts are successful. Second semester. MWF, & 


153. Theories of Social Reform. MR. 


A study of various proposals for social reconstruction inclu 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndici 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experime! 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The F 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Et 
India, and America. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 119 


4, Contemporary Sociological Thought. MR. KIRK 


An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organization 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isolation, 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. A survey of the 
leading sociological theories, and an historical and analytical 
study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an under- 
standing of society and its problems. Second semester. MWF, 9. 
(Omitted in 1940-1941). 


1, 192. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. KIRK and 

MR. BABER 
Research in social problems and agencies. Various techniques 
which have been developed in sociological research will be used 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of demon- 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the defi- 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. Open only to 
Seniors. Arranged. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1939 - 1940 


Compiled March 1, 1940 
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In addition to the above, 2 Claremont Colleges students and 
Scripps College students have taken some work in Pomona 
lege during 1939-1940. 
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Frary Hall 
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17. Holmes Hall 

19. Pearsons Hall 

20. Crookshank Hall 

23. Mason Hall 

25. Library 

26. Bridges Auditorium 

29. Volley Ball Court 

29-A. Baseball Field 

30. Brackett Observatory 

31. Open-Air Theater 

32. Hockey Field 

33. Tennis Courts 

35. Tennis Courts 

36. Sumner Hall 

38. Bridges Hall 

39. Rembrandt Hall 

40. President’s House 

41. Claremont Inn 

44, Harwood Court 

49. Florence Carrier 
Blaisdell Hall 

51. Women’s Playing 
Field 

52. Field House 

53. Women’s Playing 
Field 

58. Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 


6. Garages 

7. College Shops 
21. Harwood Hall 
27. Little Gymnasium 
28. Big Gymnasium 
43. Baldwin House 
45. Kenyon House 
47. Garages 

50. Brackett House 
56. Haddon Hail 
57. Denison House 


PROPOSED 


1. Dean’s House 

2. Men’s Dormitory 

4, Browsing Room and 
Lounge 

12. Men’s Gymnasium 

15. Chapel 

16. Dramatic Studio 

18. Botany Building 

22. Physics Building 

24, Addition to Library 

30. Brackett Observatory 

34. Museum of 
Pomoniana 

37. Music Annex 

42. Residence for Dean 
of Women 

46. Women’s Dormitory 

48. Women’s Dining Hall 

54, Pool 

55. Women’s Gymnasium 
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Administrative Officers, 7 
Admission, 44-47 

Alumni Field, 21 
Anthropology, 73 

Art, 33/135) 6R73 
Assemblies, 26 
Associated Students, 27 


Associated Women Students, 27 


Astronomy, 33, 74 
Athletics, 29 
Automobiles, 51 


Bachelor of Arts, 68 
Bills, 32 

Biology, 33, 76 
Blaisdell Hall, 22, 30 
Blanchard Park, 21 
Bluff Lake Camp, 24 
Board, 30 

Board of Trustees, 6 
Bosbyshell Well, 24 
Botany, 77 

Brackett Observatory, 23 
Bridges Auditorium, 23 
Bridges Hall, 23 


Buildings and Equipment, 21-24 


Business Office, 22 
Calendars, 4-5, 124 


Campus Organizations, 27 

Chapel Service, 26 

Chemistry, 79 

Claremont Church, 26 

Claremont Colleges, 19, 25 

Claremont Inn, 2 

Clark, Eli P., Campus for 
Men, 22 

Class Attendance, 50 

Classics, 83 

Co- education, 20 

College Church, 26 

College Entrance Examination 
Board, 46 

Committees of the Faculty, 17 


Concentration in Special Fields, 


71 
Convocation, 4, 5, 26 
Correspondence, 2 
Courses, Designation of, 72 
Courses of Instruction, 72-118 


Courses Required for Admission 


to Freshman Standing, 47. 
Crookshank Hall, 23 
Curriculum, 72- 118 
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Declamation, 34 | 
Departmental Organizations, 2 
Dropping Students, 50 
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Education, 86 
Engineering Drawing, 98 
English, 33, 62, 71, 86 
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Final, 50 
Medical, 45 
Expenses, 31 


Faculty, 8-16 
Committees of, 17 
Fees, 31, 32 
Entrance Deposit, 31 
Fellowships, 39 
Field Trips, 50 
Frary Hale. 
French, 63, 114 


General Information, 18 
General Requirements, 44 68.7 
Geology, 89 

German, 63, 90 
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Graduate Work, 72 | 
Graduation Requirements, 68- 7 
Grants in Aid, 40-43 
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MAY 15 1941 


California 


HOSPITALITY 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Ave: 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and co 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution. Pare 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for lon 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and priv 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under bi 
the American and European plans are provided. Students who 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a conve 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses in f 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence should be addressed as follows, the postof 
address being in every case Pomona College, Claremo 
California: 


Requests for catalogs, bulletins and general information, | 


inquiries regarding Public Events and Lectures - = 
- - SECRETARY OF THEIEACU: 


Admission of Students - ss -  Drrecror oF ADMISSI 


Business Affairs fs ‘ oh e a . (a) SeeeROL 


Student Affairs - i e & _ (2. DBANP Ores UDE 
and DEAN OF Wo} 


Alumni Affairs _ Director oF ALUMNI RELAT! 


Ln nneee SS Ummm 


POMONA COLLEGE BULLETIN 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST, 
BY POMONA COLLEGE 
Entered as second-class matter August 24, 1912, at the Posto 
at Claremont, California, under the act of August 24, 191 


Vol. XXXVI APRIL, 1941 N 


Fifty-fourth Year 


omona College Bulletin 


CATALOG NUMBER 


REGISTER OF OFFICERS AND 
TEACHERS FOR THE YEAR 
1941 - 1942, REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION, DESCRIPTION 
OF COURSES AND GENERAL 
INFORMATION 
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MAY 15 1941 
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CApril, 1941 
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Published by the College 
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September 


September 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1941 


12, Friday 


12-16 


13, Saturday 


September 13 and 14 


September 


September 


September 


September 


October 


October 


October 


November 


November 


December 


December 


Saturday and Sunday 


15, Monday 


16, Tuesday 


17, Wednesday 


18, Thursday 


2, Thursday 


16, Thursday 


27, Monday 


19, Wednesday 


24, Monday 


1, Monday 


19, Friday 


Residence halls open for new st 
dents only, 12 noon 


Program for new students 


Psychological examinations for 
all new students 8:00-4:00. 
Attendance required 


Separate conferences for all ne 
men and women students. 


Conference Day for new studer 


Registration day for new studer 
Residence halls open for returni 
students 


Registration day for returning 
students 
Special freshman classes begin 


First semester classes begin 8 a. 
Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 


Last day for changing courses 


Founders Day, Flame Ceremo 
11 a.m. 


First low grade report due 


Thanksgiving Recess begins, 
6 p.m. 


Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8 a 


Mid - semester low grade rep 
due 


Christmas Recess begins, 6 p.m. 


1942 

nuary J; 
nuary 20, 
nuary 30, 
-bruary Z; 
‘bruary ay 
‘bruary 2 
‘bruary a7; 
‘bruary ee: 
arch the 
arch 20, 
arch au: 
ril 5, 
vril 6, 
ly i 
Ly 29, 
1e 6, 
1e ve 
ie & 


tember 11-15, 


tember 
14,15, 16 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


Monday Christmas Recess ends, 8 a.m. 

Tuesday Examinations begin 

Friday First semester ends 

Monday Registration Day 

Tuesday Second semester classes begin, 
8 a.m, 

Thursday Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11 a.m. 

Tuesday Last day for changing courses 

Sunday George Washington Convocation 

Saturday Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11 a.m. 

Friday Spring Recess begins, 6 p.m. 

Monday Spring Recess ends, 8 a.m. 

Sunday Easter 

Monday Mid - semester low grade report 
due 

Wednesday Examinations begin 

Friday Memorial Convocation, 4:30 p.m. 

Saturday Alumni Day 

Sunday Baccalaureate Day 

Monday Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


Program for new students 


Registration days 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


PaAuL S. ARMSTRONG Los Angel 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY Long Bea 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN Fullert: 
ArTHUR M. DOLE Pomo. 
CuHares E,. DONNELLY Los Ange’ 
Grorce L. EASTMAN Hollywo| 
CHARLES K. EDMUNDS Claremc: 
Mary CLARK EVERSOLE La Gana, 
James W. FIFIELD, JR. Los Ange} 
LUTHER FREEMAN Pomo: 
Epwin F. HAHN Pasadei 
Epwarp C. HArwoop San Mari: 
Frank H. Harwoop San Dir; 
Wi111AM B. HiMrop Hollywel 
RosBert P. JENNINGS Sierra Mac 
ErnEsT E. JONES Claremi 
JamMEs E. MAcMurRRAY South Pasadez 
GrorGE W. MARSTON San Die 
ARTHUR J. McFAapDDEN Santa Aa 
Wiis MERRILL Long Beit 
SEELEY G. Mupp San Mar 
Mary McLEAN OLNEY Berke} 
WILLIAM RAYMOND Los Ange: 
Det A. SCHWEITZER La Crescei 
James E. SHELTON Los Anges 
Frep W. SMITH Qa 
GeEorRGE S. SUMNER Clarem) 
Roy E. THoMAS Los Angi 
RupoLpeH J. WIG San Mar 
FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON Pasad < 
Honorary MEMBERS 
Donatp G. APLIN Highl 
SusSANNA Brxpy BRYANT San Mai 
Wu1aM L. Honnotp Bel-1 
THEopoRE C. Hunt Canoga P' 
WILL1AM S. Mason Pasadi. 
W. R. H. WELDON San Ma 
ButTLer A. WoopFoRD 


Clarena 


The President of Claremont Colleges, ex-officio 
The President of the Alumni Association, ex-officio 


OFFICERS 


Grorce W. Marston Honorary Presut 
Frank H. Harwoop Presun 
Det A. SCHWEITZER Vice-Preswu 
RupoLtpeH J. WIG Vice-Presun 
Ernest E. Jones Secretary and Treasié! 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


1941 - 1942 
ARLES K. EDMUNDS, President (till Oct. 1) 209 Sumner Hall 
VYitson Lyon, President-Elect 209 Sumner Hall 
yip A. Munz, Dean of the Faculty 209 Sumner Hall 
TREE. NIcHOLL, Dean of Students 101 Sumner Hall 
rE E, Grsson, Dean of Women 112 Sumner Hall 


RGE S. BurcEss, Secretary of the Faculty 201 Sumner Hall 
RGARET Mapre, Recorder 106 Sumner Hall 


WARD H. Patter, Director of Admissions 104 Sumner Hall 


MER E. Roszins, Director of the Library Library 
BERT S. COLTRIN, College Physician Dispensary 
-EN F, Haw ey, Director of Alumni and 

Public Relations 203 Sumner Hall 
IN W. Dakin, Controller Harper Hall 
‘LP. Lowey, Superintendent of Plant Harper Hall 


( C. Frank, Director of Dormitories 


ILLE GRAMSE, Director of Dining Halls 


FACULTY 


CHARLES KEYSER EDMUNDS 345 College A 
President, 1928. President Emeritus, October 1, 1941. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; LL.D., Occidental College; L) 
University of California. 


EL1jaH WILson LYON 
President-Elect. President, October 1, 1941. 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B. Litt., University of Oxi 
Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


EDWIN CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and Lite 
ture on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritus. 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Thirc 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundats 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus. 


GEORGE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College Ave 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1897. 
Controller, 1922. Emeritus. 


MENDAL GaARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard 4; 
Professor of the English Language, 1904. Emeritus. 

Witt1aM PoLkx RussELL 545 Indian Hill F 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, er 
Emeritus. 

GracE ELLA BERRY ; 353 We Elevent! 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1). 
Emeritus. 

Maro BEaTH JONES 807 College : 
Professor of French Literature, 1911. Emeritus. 

RAYMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 5353 W. 3rd St., Los Ant 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundolien 19. 
Emeritus. 

Bruce McCuLLey 210 E. Fogual | I 
Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus. 

Wittiam ATwoop HiLttTon 1293 Dae | 1 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundatit, 
1905. 


B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


| 

NM 
4 
a 


1Active Faculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank. Thi 
in each case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


FACULTY 9 


RNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. 

B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 

versity. 


~pH Haine LYMAN 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


j™LiaM Evan NIcHOLL Eli P. Clark Hall 
Dean of Students, 1919. 

B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Edinburgh University. 


SMER ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915, and Director of the 
_ Library. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


LLIAM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


ORGE SAMUEL BurcEss 1175 College Ave. 
Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
3.A,, University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


ENE Wuite Nixon 1034 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


3A, Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Illinois and California Universities. 


NK WeEsLey Prrman 116 E. Twelfth St. 


| Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 
tion, 1924, 


*h.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


‘LAND Ray TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 


S Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
Dollege. 


“ARLES Tapor Fitts . 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 
Professor of Education, 1919. 


»-A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
darvard University. 


10 FACULTY 


Puitie ALEXANDER MuNZ 1165 Indian Hill Bl 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundatior 
1917. Dean of the Faculty. 


B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Grad 
Student, University of Chicago. | 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard A 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. | 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Univei 
of Michigan. | 


ALFRED OswALD WOODFORD 443 W. Tenth: 
Professor of Geology, 1915. | 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jesstz EDITH GIBSON 405 Yale f 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Grac: 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON * 809 Indian Hill B. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EpWARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard I 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 


C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Calif 
Gratis Student, University of Oregon. 


Epwarp McCHESNEY SAIT 238 E. Seventls 


Professor of Government, 1928. 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., 4 


Uaiverace 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale .1 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


RosertT SIDNEY EL.is 917 Harvard ¥ 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


1Absent on leave, second semester, 1941-42. 
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ALTER ALFRED ALLEN 175 East 12th St. 
Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
‘of Organists. 


ERETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 


‘B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
‘Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


»WARD HuNT PaTTEE 188 West 7th St. 
Director of Admissions, 1932. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
Columbia University. 


wes WHITE CROWELL 465 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 

8.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 

versity. 

‘ZABETH KELLEY’ Marylind Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 


3.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Stan- 
ford University. 


y ERWIN BaBER 911 Indian Hill Blvd. 
_ Professor of Sociology, 1939. 


3.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


“MOND C, Barrp 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1941. 


“h.B., Simpson College; Graduate Command and General Staff School; 
Yolonel, U. S. Army. 


2N SHOU-YI 


Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
-A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


‘oTt Curtis LincoLn 721 Lentht st: 
Professor of English, 1924. 


A. Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
niversity, 


‘nt on leave, 1941-42, 


% 
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BENJAMIN Davip SCOTT 828 College Av 


Professor of Public Address, 1923. | 

B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B. Boston University; Ph.J 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Ui; 
versities. 
WALTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth ‘ 


Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. 
Brackett Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 275 West 10th !. 


Associate Professor of Religion, 1936. 
B.A., Park College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Graduate Stude, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Marburg University. 


Tuomas MONTAGUE BEGGS 424 W. Tenth 


Associate Professor of Art, 1926. 


B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, Pratt Institute; Diplome Ecole : 
Beaux Arts, Fontainbleau; Graduate study, Harvard University. 


CarL BAUMANN 459 West 11th : 


Associate Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


FRANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College A 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Harortp Davis’ 612 West 10th t 


Associate Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


Ernest ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 West 1itht 


Associate Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 


NorMANn THEODORE NEss 880 College /¢ 


Associate Professor of Economics, 1928. | 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., Hart 
University. 


RoserRT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth /' 

Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. L 

B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, ™ 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford 
versity. | 


1Absent on leave, second semester, 1941-42. 
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ELEN MaRBURG 13914 East 7th St. 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


ARGARET Husson Marylind Ave. 
Associate Professor of Spanish, 1925. 


B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, 
centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


OLVIN HEATH 750 Indian Hill 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
_B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


AILIE ELIZABETH WAGNER 646 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 


B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 
PUniversité, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


ARION JEANETTE EwING 487 West 6th St. 
Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


IRTIS Haupt 433 Baughman 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 


B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California. 


\NNETH G. Fiske 905 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1936. 


| B.Mus.,M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, 
_ Jacques Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


in Howes Girason 512 Baughman Ave. 
Assistant Professor of History, 1939, 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University. 


-ARLES BuRTON Faus 


Assistant Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1936. 


38, M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
of Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 


MuLIAM G, BLANCHARD 1495 Via Zurita 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1936. 
3.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 
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CyriL JURECKA 163 W. 11thS 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


EsTHER Goss BrisTOL 1020 Berkele 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 193). 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


ELIZABETH CAWTHORNE 1265 Indian Hill Bly 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 193}. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


Joun HaskeLL KEMBLE Eli P. Clark H: 


Assistant Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Daryt DayTon 519 Yale Av 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1938. 
B. Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York. 


Witt1iaM THomMas JONES University Cl: 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1938. | 


B.A., Swarthmore College; B. Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Princet 
University. 


Eart JAY MERRITT Eli P. Clark H: 


Social Director of Men’s Campus, Freshman Adviser, and Instructor 
Physical Education, 1925. 


B.A., Pomona College. 


Mary C. LovE 466 W. Sixth | 
Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. | 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


VIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 East 12th: 
Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. | 


B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale l 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


| 

HucH J. HAMILTON 451 West 7th 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1936. 

B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown \ 


versity. 
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oRGE N. Tyson 329 West 7th St. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.S., University of Southern California. 


RMAN ELLIOTT 337 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 
3.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 


RMAN PHILBRICK’ 
Instructor in English, 1938. 


3.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Yale University and Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. 


RRAY DELMAR KirK woop University Club 
Instructor in Government, 1939. 


3.A., Pomona College and Oxford University; M.A., Fletcher School of 
aw and Diplomacy, and Harvard University. 


EPH WARNER ANGELL 1145 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in English, 1939. 


.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Student, 
fale University. 


IsE E, Brrp 336 West 7th St. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1939. 
B.A., University of California. 


VIN SHIRLEY SNIDER 1247 College Ave. 
Instructor in Music, 1939. 
-A., Pomona College; M.A., Eastman School of Music. 


Lis E, PEQUEGNAT 433 Harrison Ave. 
Instructor in Biology, 1940. 

B.A., University of California; Graduate Student, University of California 

at Los Angeles, 


GARET Maple 320 West 10th St. 
Recorder, 1940, 


B.A., Pomona College. 
OLD B. STEWART 


_ Instructor in Military Science and Tactics, 1940. 


A., Pomona College; 2nd Lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, U. S. Army. 


University Club 


nt on leave, 1941-42, 
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FREDERICK Lupwic MULHAUSER, JR. 
Instructor in English, 1941. | 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


CHARLES SHIVELEY HOLMES 
Instructor in English, 1941. 
B.A., Oberlin College; Graduate Student, Princeton University. 


WiLLtiaM AVERY Cass 
Instructor in Psychology, 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


RicHARD FREEMAN PosT 


Instructor in Physics, 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


May C. FRANK’ 


Instructor in Chemistry. 
B.S., Columbia University; M.S., Iowa State College. 


VistTING INsTRUCTORS IN Music 
AxEL SIMONSEN, Violoncello 
GrorGE PacHEco, Trumpet 


Harvey Zorn, Oboe and Bassoon 


ISecond semester, 1941-42. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES * 


1941 - 1942 


MINISTRATION—FPresident, Dean of the Faculty, Secretary of 
Faculty, Dean of Students, Dean of Women, Tileston, Iredell, 
Pitman, Hilton, Ness. 


MIssion—Nicholl, Gibson, Pattee, Ellis, Taylor, Maple. 


HLETIC Councit—Nixon, Nicholl, Woodford, three student rep- 
resentatives, and two Alumni representatives. 


SSIFICATION—Nicholl, Whitney, Pattee, Maple, Taylor. 


LEGE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Jaeger, Merritt, Husson, Tyson, 
President Associated Students, and President Associated 
Women Students consultant members on call. 


JRSES OF StuDy—Munz, Burgess, Fitts, Baumann, Strathmann, 
Gleason, Dayton. 


sLISH—Scott, Hamilton, Wagner, Mulhauser. 


ALTH—Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Bristol, A.W.S. and A.M.S. Presi- 
dents consulting members on call. 


Nors—Robbins, Munz, Kemble, W. T. Jones. 


RARY—Baumann, Burgess, Crowell, Robbins, Ewing, Hamilton, 
Pitman, Duncan, Angell. 


‘SSONNEL—Gibson, Fitts, Nicholl, Pattee, Merritt, Maple, Ellis, 
Husson, Jaeger. 


3LI¢ Events—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman. 


Icious Activitires—Meland, Nicholl, Scott, Lyman, W. T. Jones, 
and two student representatives. 


(OLARSHIPS—Iredell, Nicholl, Gibson, Tileston, Kemble, Marburg. 


DENT AiD—Nicholl, Gibson, Pattee, Merritt, Baber. 


tst person named is chairman, second named is vice-chairman. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EarLy Days 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southe: 
California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt tl 
founding of a “Christian College of the New England type 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a d 
voted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of tl 
first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congreg 
tional Churches of Southern California. 


ORIGINAL TRUSTEES 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt Riverside 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


Of this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member of t? 
Board. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, 4 
is now Honorary President. | 

The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work f 
instruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house ren‘d 
in Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel a 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable lad 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transfer: 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded's 
temporary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of i; 
College. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona Colles 
had become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notw!~ 
standing the location. | 


GENERAL INFORMATION abe 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
st class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolment 
s been held at approximately 750 divided equally between men 
d women and among the four classes. 


A New DEPARTURE 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adoption 
der the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, of 
> group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan- 
res of the small college are retained while still making possible 
» gathering together of the equipment that is justified only in 
arge university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incor- 
rated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units known 
Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, 
,ose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep- 
aber, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 


Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The 
ard of Fellows,”? some of whom are also trustees of Pomona or 
Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort, 
| to return to each member of that group a stimulating and 
»plementing influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley 
» Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile a 
‘stee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fund 
»one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, are 
-ependent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual activi- 
| and facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper division 
sroom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the more 
vanced students for a choice of instructors and subject matter. 
‘2 Graduate School, the central library, the summer session, and 
fart the sponsoring of research work are carried on as common 
lerprises of the three institutions under the administration of 
-temont Colleges. The buildings and facilities of Claremont 
, es and the laboratories of Pomona College are for the use 
all. 

‘laremont Colleges undertakes also in behalf of the group the 
Gimstration of the health service, which includes the full 
1e of a physician and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date 
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infirmary, the responsibility for an auditorium seating 2600 a 
for the music and lecture courses presented in it each year, t 
development of a central heating plant, the purchasing and cat 
loging of books for all three libraries, and the conduct of a cor 
mon business office, each institution sharing proportionately 
the cost of these common services. An “Intercollegiate Counc 
serves as a co-ordinating agency for matters of mutual concei 


PoMona’s IDEAL 


A vital feature of the Claremont plan is the enhancement 
scholarly life among undergraduates. Pomona represents | 
effort to maintain in an exceptionally favorable environment 
small independent residence college where the inestimable adv: 
tages of intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of am 
facilities and intense competition are also secured by its assoc 
tion with these other colleges situated in close proximity to 
and where the selective process assures, as nearly as possible 
company of students who will really profit by college experier 


From the very beginning Pomona College has maintaine 
reputation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than 
large numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regar 
as a scholastic honor. Since September 1924 Pomona has mi 
tained an honors type of instruction which gives special consic 
ation to students of recognized ability for independent stv 
In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly | 
veloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to mi 
tain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. | 

It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly | 
grade of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achiv 
ment in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pom 
College emphasizes the value of a broad general training 45” 
liminary to the highest achievement in any professional fielc 
offers such a variety of courses that many students readily 
the desired combination which constitutes a definite and 
quate preparation for later professional training in a special i 
such as medicine, law, engineering, scientific research, relig 
or social service, teaching or other fields. 
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SocIAL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL Part oF EDUCATION 


1 seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making use of 
1g conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse, to 
extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in our 
erican colleges generally, as a fundamentally important part 
he undertaking. 


Mining together in finely appointed college halls induces social 
nities not acquired otherwise. Exchange dinners between the 
nen’s campus and the men’s campus afford opportunities for 
al intercourse and entertainment at no extra expense. The fra- 
ities have their special rooms within the dormitories in close 
ciation with the rooms assigned to the members of the several 
ups. 

omona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- 
> of its student body. Working together on social as well as 
lastic problems, men and women students associate in mutual 
ect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify that 
e relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rounded 
th of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values and 
rtunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
main business of study and work. 


nce the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
ent to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
tual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
10d in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
ations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of 
‘ducation, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
cal study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to de- 
p future leaders of intellectual capacity and altruistic purpose. 


hile originally Congregational in organization, the College 
_4go made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
d of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from 


Siastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
tain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 


ae BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Cl: 
mont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Seri 
College, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred ; 
twenty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Pz 
about ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the cam 
proper, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from 
central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. ) 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pom 
College, has been removed from its original site and remod 
for administrative and faculty uses. | 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with n 
modern plans for buildings and campus, 1s devoted mainly 
chapel, recitation rooms and departmental offices. | 


The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Ha 
Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. | 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an impo 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was buil 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormi 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some | 
students besides the House Master and one or more instruc’ 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperc 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. Ge 
W. Marston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee { 
1892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, ¢ 
are three smaller dining rooms for special uses. 


Harwood Court, a modern dormitory which includes St! 
Hall, accommodates 180 women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell I 
named in honor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, houses 80 wor 
The College also maintains several houses with similar accom! 
dations, All women residents are served by the Aurelia Si 
Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. 
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1¢ Student Union, provided through the gifts of many par- 
supplemented by funds from the Associated Students and 
equest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, in- 
ng publications, the graduate manager, and the Cooperative 
It provides a social center for all students and an attrac- 
and adequate ballroom so that off-campus dances are not 
sary. 
mbrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The 
t floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two 
oriums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 
¢ Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities 
he study of music. 


¢ Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
mont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is avail- 
for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
na College. 


¢ Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
1g of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


i¢ Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equip- 
for indoor physical training supplementing the various 

ng fields for men and for women. 

¢ Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 

omona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. 

resents the gift of the parents of one of these men, Sheldon 

’, 17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 


3side the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
pool for men. 


‘tsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
3 the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
°s and mathematics. 

¢ Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
', 01, serves the Department of Astronomy. 

2 Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
ins lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
_ of Botany and Psychology. 

= Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
es ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 


| 
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The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook 
shank, provides amply for the needs of the Department « 
Zoology. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the Col 
lege first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on th 
campus recently, through the generosity of an anonymous dono 
It contains the historical exhibit set up in recognition of tl 
Fiftieth Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum « 
Pomoniana. | 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has mine pr 
vate rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. | 


The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the S: 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on t 
tract of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. 5. Edwarc 
The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of gre 
and unspoiled natural beauty. 

The College operates its own independent deep well wat 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. . 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Cla: 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in th 
service. | 


Tue LIBRARY 


An adequate library of 98,500 well selected volumes 4 
98,000 pamphlets is available for student use. Most of 1 
pamphlets are unbound government documents, equivalent ‘ 
about 9,000 volumes if bound. The library receives subscript 
to 700 periodicals and maintains bound files of approximat) 
550, many of which are complete. Especially valuable are 
periodical holdings in the field of natural science. It is a dep« 
tory for U. S. Government Documents and the publications : 
the Carnegie Institution. The library with the exception 
science department collections is housed in the Carnegie Libr) 
building constructed in 1908. Its reading rooms accommoc’ 
250 readers. The following special collections are a part © : 
general library: the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Pail 
Botany Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Libr’ 
in the F. P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memos 
Library of Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason H 


i 
: 
. 
’ 
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1 the Mathematics and Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. 
used in the main building are the Mason California, the Wag- 
North Pacific Libraries, and the Viola Minor Westergaard 
1 Carnegie Art Collections. 

[he library is open to the students and faculty of the Asso- 
ted Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. Permission to 
the library by persons not connected with the colleges must 
obtained from the librarian. 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to assist 
dents at all hours which the library is open. Most of the books 
on open shelves where students may consult them at all times. 
th the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare vol- 
es, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain books in 
at demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to special 
culation rules. 

n addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library there 
also available the libraries of Scripps College and of Clare- 
nt Colleges. The Scripps College Library of approximately 
500 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. 
contains in addition to its general collection the McPherson 
lection of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial 
lection of American History. The library of Claremont Col- 
8, located in Harper Hall, contains approximately 40,000 
umes, including the Oriental Library and the George Burton 
ums Collection of English History. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


HE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed by 
s Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose 
“urnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate 
‘icipation in college life notable educators from other institu- 
‘s. By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
ona College. The Opportunity of intimate contact with dis- 
wished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique 
ilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the 
itution from which these educators come. 

HE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of the 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
‘Tes to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
ninent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
1 this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
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work related to the history, geography, politics or religion of 
region from which he has come. This presentation is one of 
most stimulating features in the program of the College. 

THE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O, Cla 
makes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture 
course of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 

In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public 
pearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College 
operates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the 
troduction each year of a group of the most distinguished mas 
in the field of music. Among the artists recently presented h 
been: Dorothy Maynor, Artur Rubinstein, Nathan Milstein, 
Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo, and the Los Angeles Philharme 
Orchestra. | 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnishe: 
every full-time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complin 
tary public recitals by individual students and members of 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. | 

The College Symphonic Band, Symphony Orchestra, the Ct 
the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs and chamber music gto’ 
afford opportunity for the study and public performance of | 
finest in ensemble music. | 


PusBLic ASSEMBLIES 


It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for. 
consideration and expression of the common college interes! 

On Thursday at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the | 
pose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty: 
cuss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of 
addresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used! 
Student Body and Class Meetings. | 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including} 
opening of each semester, College Convocation is held. ' 
attendance of both faculty and students is expected at thes 
ercises. j 
On Tuesday at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Serv! 
held, attendance at which is voluntary. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS Pay 


ecial Vesper Music services are offered on Sunday after- 
is from time to time. The Student Forum is held each Sun- 
evening at 7 p.m. in the Student Union Lounge except for 
Sunday each month when the College Church convenes in 
ges Hall at 7 o'clock and is followed by the Student Forum 
ne Student Union. 

is hoped that students will associate themselves with the 
emont Church or others in neighboring communities, in con. 
ion with which many forms of religious activity are main- 
od, 

CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


IE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association attempts to co- 
nate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stu- 
body from among their own number. All important ques- 
} are first considered by the Executive Council, a governing 
p composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organi- 
ns representing various activities of campus interest. 


SOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
SOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 
promote the special interests of the men and women respec- 
y- 


UDENT-FACULTY COUNCIL. In order to provide a definite 
nel for the discussion of college problems which directly con- 
both students and faculty, a joint council composed of the 
Ity Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu- 
Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet- 
_ This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to 
makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for 
ier consideration and action. 


These organizations consider 


‘ASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is or- 
ced for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


PARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
alo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; German 
'; Women’s Athletic Association; Science Club. 


‘TBETA Kappa, The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is 
zamma of California. Upperclassmen ‘who are of good 
| character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
' and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
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lence of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi ] 
Kappa Society. 

HONOR societies. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fratern 
Gamma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta, — Sociology a 
Ghosts; Mortar Board. 


LOCAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. ‘Alphe Gamma Sigma; Ka 
Delta; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Si 
Phi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s ' 
Club; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Orchestea yar 
Band, Chamber Music Groups. 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. The Religious Council wl 
comprises Student-Faculty committees on religious activities 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Kallimachos,—Library C 
Masquers and Thespians,—Dramatics; Orchesis, C 
era Club; Ski Club. 

PUBLICATIONS : 

The stated publications of the College are issued as num 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published mon 
(except July and August). These include: The Annual Cats 
The Report of the President, The Register of Alumni, The N 
Letter. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published unde 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS | 

The Student Life is published three times a week by the stu: 
body and is devoted to current affairs. 

The Metate is published each year by the Associated Seud 
and contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, is published three tin’ 
year. 
The Hand Book, which contains material designed espec| 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by 
Associated Students. 

PHYSICAL ATTENTION 

The physical care of students is a matter of special conce! 
the College. The climate of Southern California permits al 
dant outdoor life. Supervision is given to athletics throug? 
the college year. Every student on entering is given 4 phy 
examination under the direction of the College Physician. » 


MEDICAL CARE he! 


cal certificate required of all applicants for admission in- 
2s a certificate of recent successful small-pox vaccination 
a certificate of a satisfactory tuberculin test, or an x-ray of 
chest. Any student, while in college, may be required to 
nt each year a follow-up certificate of examination for 
rculosis. Regular work in physical education is prescribed 
ighout the four years, and courses in Physiology and 
iene are given. 


1e College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
ical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, 
0 this end the departments have established regulations con- 
ng the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that 
nts who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


HLETIcs. The direction and financial management of ath- 
rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
is an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
bers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
ger there is a student manager for each sport. 


umni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
ie alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
ssed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
s, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
oasketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
es of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 


ises and field sports are encouraged. 


swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
ourtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 


MEDICAL CARE 


‘¢ medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily avail- 
free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditions 
jurs and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated 
Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requir- 
dursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical 
‘ngs and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured 
lso medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case 


ident, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency 
nent. 
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The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Coll 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals if illness requ 
hospitalization. For additional days the charge is two dollars 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue 
individual medical service at any time, without previous noi 

The College does not assume responsibility for the comp 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its pre: 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus he 
functions are stressed in the College medical program. 

For curative treatment, students have ready access to the ( 
lege Health Service and to the consultants among the lex 
physicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete s 
ice is not financed by the College. The College nurse visits 
residence halls each morning in order to see those students 
ported ill. | 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are requ 
such fees will be met by the student. In any illness the stu 
is free to choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall fa 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected tha 
men not actually living at home will live and dine in college! 

Residential campus privileges are provided only on the bas 
an inclusive yearly charge varying from $430.00 to $605.00! 
cording to location of room. This charge includes necessary ft 
ture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of the same! 
the care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished by the stu’ 
are blankets and bed spread. | 

Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and suit 
three rooms accommodating two students. | 

On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is! 
vided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—tor' 
students. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


| 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 

It is expected that women students will room in the ce 
residence halls and board at the dining rooms in Harwood Ct 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Stu! 
living at home or working for room or board may make s}° 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. 
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arwood Court, in which is included the dormitory known as 
ng Hall, and the several College Houses which afford resi- 
e facilities, have both single and double rooms as well as 
s. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory for 
en, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. Each 
1 is provided with the necessary furnishings, including rugs. 
only articles to be furnished by the student are linen and 
rs for a single bed. 


esidential campus privileges are provided on the basis of an 
sive yearly charge of $525. A limited number of special 
ts-in-aid applicable to this charge are available. Informa- 
can be obtained from the office of the Dean of Women. 
ginning with September 1, 1942, the residential fee for 
en will be $550 for the year. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 

re residence privilege does not include the use of the rooms 
1g Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are closed. 
residence halls are open for new students the Friday before 
pening of the college year and for returning students the day 
gistration. The residence and boarding privileges end 24 hours 
the last examination at the end of the year for all students 
>t seniors and those asked by the college to remain through 
mencement. The residence and dining halls are closed the day 
Commencement. 

residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
which deductions are made for individual and communal 
‘ge to college property, any balance being credited to the stu- 
8 account on graduation or upon notice of withdrawal prior 
igust first. 

‘e college reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory with- 


ebate any student who becomes a disturbing or undesirable 
ant. 
4 


| EXPENSES 

-e fees charged cover only about one-half of the cost of main- 
1g Pomona College. The money received from students is 
émented by income from permanent funds and by gifts se- 
\ from year to year. 


; SPECIAL FEES 
HCatgme ree, - . lk rived: me SSS 0 


sit, required of all accepted candidates - - - - 25.00 
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A deposit of $25 on account of first semester bills is required 
all accepted candidates for admission, payable within 30 days of 2 
ceptance, unless the candidate is participating in the competiti 
scholarship examinations. 

Candidates for scholarships who do not win awards but wish 
reserve places in college must deposit $25 within thirty days of 1 
announcement of the awards. 

Failure to make this payment results in the removal of the can 
date’s name from the reserved list both for instruction and for hor 
ing. This does not affect the eligibility of the candidate for adm 
sion, but candidates who have not paid are placed after those w 
have paid. Should an accepted candidate who has paid this depc 
withdraw by September first, $15 will be refunded. Candidates on 1 
waiting list for whom places are not provided will have the ent 
deposit refunded. 


REGULAR TUITION, including Artist Course season ticket, 
and athletic events ticket . . - . + per S@mestemamm). 


SPECIAL TUITION, exclusive of above general privileges, 
for students carrying less than ten units of work, for 
each such unit (see page 68) . . . .~ per semester 17. 


Visitor’s Fee, required from those visiting a course 
of study. +e oe et + le 10 
Laboratory Fees Sor gkie ¢2 to { 
Laboratory Breakage Deposits . . - + + + > Byco | 
Fees for Applied Music . . . . + « «5 )suemmee 
Practice Fees, Applied Music. . . . - = | @iRs@iemay? 


Fees for Applied Art... . 3) 50 $5 to : 
For exact fee see Courses of Instruction 

Late Registration Fee (see page 48) . + + = : $20 | 

Special Examination Fee (see page 50)) sae $1 to 

Associated Student Dues . . - + «| jets 


This charge is made upon all regular students by action of 
Associated Students. Recognizing the value of the activities s 
ported by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
right to approve the budget for which it is spent. : 


Graduation Fee... s+) +) 8 5 

Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any 8) 
semester must so indicate on his registration card for that ser 
ter, and must include the graduation fee with the payment o! 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indi 
such expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will a 
matically exclude from graduation that semester. | 
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BILLs 
\ll College bills are due each semester in advance and must be 
1 by the student at the time of registration. Students wishing 
irrange for payment by installments should confer with the 
troller before entering, preferably in the summer preceding 
stration. An interest charge of 6% per annum will be made 
all unpaid balances. No refunds are made to those leaving 
ore the end of the semester except that in the case of those 
ing before the middle of the semester because of illness one- 
of the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the 
of those dropping out for good cause within a week of their 
stration all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a 
n payment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then 
ning in a college residence hall. 
tudents are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
} are not paid. Seniors must settle all college bills and Li- 
‘y obligations by four p.m., of the fourth day preceding 
amencement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 

PRIZES 
he following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
several departments: 

ART 
HE Eucene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
cond prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 


sign in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 
ven by Mrs, Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
10 Was an artist. 
ASTRONOMY 

1E MoncrierrF Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
nt in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
‘ss, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
‘vatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
rdance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


BIOLOGY 


1E VAILE Prize: A prize of twenty-five dollars to be awarded 


an outstanding student in Botany or Zoology was endowed 
_the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


ENGLISH 
* has: JENNINGS MemortiAL Prizes: Three prizes for men 
three prizes for women of fifty, forty and thirty dollars 


r for excellence in English, are available each semester, to 
-mbers of the Freshman class taking English Al. In the award 
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of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by th 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoker 
English. 
GENERAL 

Tur RenA GuRLEY ARCHIBALD HicH SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE: / 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of th 
graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest i 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reveren 
Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. : 
Essay Contest oN History oF Pomona CoLiece: Prizes o 
$25, $15 and $10 are offered by the Alumni Association for th 
three best essays, submitted by freshmen, on some phase of th 
early history of Pomona College. Exact topics from which t 
choose and rules of the contest will be announced about Oct 
ber 1. Announcement of winners will be made at tl 
Marticulation Convocation. | 


GOVERNMENT | 
Ture THORNE-RIDER INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS PRIZE: A pri: 
of $50 awarded to a student in the Department of Governmer 
taking the course in International Relations, who submits tl 
best essay on a subject approved by the Department. This pri. 
is given annually by Count and Countess Frederic Thorne-Ride 


LATIN ! 
Tue Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Lati 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, a 
endowed by friends of the College. . 


LIBRARY | 
Ture Epa May Haskett Liprary Prize: A prize of at lea 
fifteen dollars in the form of a purchase order for books 
offered for the best library submitted by a senior student, n 
necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection but f 
the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields 
the student’s interest. 
MATHEMATICS | 
Tur LLEWELLYN Brxpy MatHematics Prize: A prize for ¢ 
cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all st: 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize : 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. | 


MUSIC | 
Tue BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN Prize: An annual competit 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the depa- 
ment of music, above freshman rank. This award is made Pi; 
sible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class ' 
1915 of Pomona College. 
Tur THorne-Riper Music Prize: A prize of fifty dollars? 
applied music, awarded to the student most worthy of recog” 
tion, as determined by the faculty of the music departme 
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lis prize is given annually by Count and Countess Frederic 
1orne-Rider. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
iE KINNEY DECLAMATION Prizes: A prize declamation con- 
t, open to the members of the Freshman class, occurs near 
middle of the year. First and second prizes of fifteen and 
| dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


fE Dore DespaTte Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Division 
n is arranged for the close of the second semester. First and 
ond prizes of thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, estab- 
ied by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his brother, 
. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole. 

‘E KNEELAND OrAToRY Prizes: A prize oratorical contest 
*n to Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of the 
ithern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Division is 
d during the second semester. First and second prizes of 
y and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are provided by Dr. 
rtin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


E KNEELAND DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate open to Upper 
vision men is to be held for the first time toward the close of 
second semester of 1936-1937. This debate replaces the for- 
* Kneeland Upper Division Oratorical Contest. First and 
ond prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are 
vided by Dr. Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


E STELLA Kino Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a 
t prize of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty 
lars for speeches of their own composition is offered to Upper 
asion men. The judges have the right to distribute the prize 
iey otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to withhold all 
stds if they feel warranted in so doing. These prizes were 
owed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in memory of Miss Stella 
ig. 
| RELIGION 
+ Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
jlonary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
es of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
ART 


i: HANNAH Tempest ScHoLarsHip FuNp oF $5,000. Income 
'€ divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 


ccordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
‘nah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military 
‘nce and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrol- 
‘tin the advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
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Corps. Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into a: 
agreement to complete the two years’ course and to attend a si: 
weeks’ summer training camp. In consideration of this agree 
ment, students receive from the government cash allowance 
equivalent to scholarships of about $100.00 per year. All neces 
sary expenses in connection with the summer camp, includin 
transportation to and from the camp, are provided by th 
government. 


The number of students admitted to the advanced course 1 
limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for en 
rolment is based upon excellence in military training and sut 
ability for eventual appointment as second lieutenants in th 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who present evidence 
above average records in military training in R.O.T.C. units c 
preparatory schools will be given consideration in the selectio 
of those to whom these scholarships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


Tue Kate Conpir MemMoriIAL Music SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $2,001 
Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. | 


PHYSICS 


Ture Ricuarp P. Epmunps Memoria Funp provides a schola’ 
ship of full tuition for an upper division man student (prefe 
ably one who has attended during the first two years) nom 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physic 
near the close of each scholastic year for use the following yea 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Kappa Detta Honor SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT OF $2,888.35 
Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. The income fro 
this endowment is supplemented by individual pledges to yie 
a scholarship of $250, administered under a special committ« 
Awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


Tue Put Beta Kappa Scuorarsuir. A scholarship of $175 € 
dowed by the Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 1s award. 
at the beginning of the second semester to a senior who h 
been in residence for three and a half years at Pomona ané W’ 
is selected by the Faculty for the high quality of his scholars!) 
and his promise of future distinction. The award is open ’ 
both men and women. | 


Tue FiLorA SANBORN PitzER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $500! 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Rv 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomo! 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


Tue Matcotm Eversoce MemortaL Funp provides a schol 
ship of full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nor 
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ited to the Scholarship Committee by the President of the 
ollege at the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomona 
oliege. The selection will be based not on scholastic rank 
ily but on the possession of those personal qualities which 
dicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstanding 
aracter. 


GENERAL COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Il General Scholarships in Pomona College are competitive 
are awarded in three groups: (1) to entering Freshman stu- 
$s, (2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident ma- 
ulated students. The general and respective terms of award 
stated in the following paragraphs. 

xcept as a donor may have given specific instructions to the 
rary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships to 
e awards only to candidates who indicate promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and at- 
tainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of char- 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest in the 
college community. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports, 
or in other ways. 


fore making application to the Committee on Scholarships, 
icants who are not matriculated students in Pomona College 
- file application for admission to the College with the Com- 
ee on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen it is 
arily expected that they will not have attended any other 
ge or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
*e action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
1e head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
d to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
imen and for Junior College transfers will be held on Satur- 
February 28, 1942. The Committee on Scholarships reserves 
stivilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special 
nee, by examination or interview, which it may deem nec- 
7 to determine the candidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEw STUDENTS 
: FRESHMEN 
om the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
‘ble for candidates for admission to the Freshman Class for 
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the academic year 1942-43, half of the stipend being availa 
for the first semester and half for the second: | 
Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, applic: 

to institutional expenses, two for men on the Henry E. St; 
and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, and two for women from| 


Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, oper; 
both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling F. 
and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fi: 


Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, ¢: 
to both men and women: One of these is from the Henry. 
Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 

In the two following groups, the award becomes ayailabl: 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performs: 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfacti 

Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, C 
to both men and women. | 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, 


for men and two for women, who are nominated for the s1 
by the California Scholarship Federation. 
Applications for above freshmen scholarships, 1942-43, shi 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shoul 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships by February 1, 1% 
The examinations are held on Saturday, February 28. | 
Announcement of awards will be made on or before A’ 
Leela: . 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS | 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the following: 
available for candidates from Junior College men or women 
the academic year 1942-43, half of the stipend being available 
the first semester and half for the second: | 

Two scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each. ! 
of these is from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial fa 
These scholarships are to be awarded under the auspict" 
special departments, and the details of the competition W! 
announced later. | 

In the two following groups, the award becomes availab] 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the perform 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfact’) 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, i 


able to candidates who are recommended for the same PY ' 


Gamma Sigma. | 
Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each. | 
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pplications for above advanced standing scholarships should 
nade on regular scholarship application blanks and should be 
1 with the Committee on Scholarships on or before February 
The examinations are held on Saturday, February 28. 
nnouncement of awards will be made on or before April 15. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 
‘wenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each are 
lable on a semester basis for matriculated students, men and 
nen, in any class, during the academic year 1941-42. Of these 
en are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund and 
e are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 
y are not available to entering students. Eleven awards are 
lable for the first semester and ten for the second semester, 
er upon application to the Committee or upon selection by the 
umittee from the whole number of those eligible. These 
larships are primarily intended to give recognition to out- 
ding students. 
pplications for these Scholarships should reach the Committee 
cholarships before May 15th for the first semester of the fol- 
ng academic year and before January 15th for the second 
ster of the current academic year. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATING SENIORS 

he following awards may be made for 1942-43 if qualified 
icants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
mittee on Scholarships by January 15, 1942. 
ould the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
ld be designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 
n the HENRY MARTYN BRACKEN FOUNDATION, a fellowship 
be awarded to a senior for graduate work in Claremont Col- 

When in any year a graduating senior does not qualify for 
‘ward, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student 
omona College, 
a the WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION, a fellow- 
with a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hun- 
dollars, as determined by the committee of award, according 
cumstances; open normally only to students who have done 
full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
F half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
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continue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewk 
in America or abroad. 3 

The appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory w: 
and conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful c 
didate may enjoy the fellowship for more than one year, while 
the same time a new appointment may be made from the gra 
ating class each successive year. ! 

The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original ; 
creative achievement in the candidiate’s chosen field of actiy 
rather than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The se 
tion will be based not on scholarship only but on the possessior 
those personal qualities which indicate a high degree of prot 
in a student of outstanding character. The plans for gradu 
work are to be made in consultation between the candidate | 
the Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final . 
thority. At the end of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fel 
is to make a full report to the Committee on Scholarships co 
ing the character of his work, impressions of the institutior! 
which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate fut 
and recommendations for the further development or impr 
ment of this fellowship plan. | 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates student 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other inst! 
tions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rh! 
scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholars! 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is supplemented by a budget! 
propriation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees of | 
dents who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is g' 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates f' 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standar | 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain at least - 
grade in their scholastic work. | 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who f 
not to have conformed to the conditions. . 

The college desires that no student who is doing good " 
should ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. 
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Recipients of grants in aid may be asked to render service to 
2 College in exchange. 
If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to an- 
ier institution before graduation the total sum granted him 
Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according to 
> terms applicable to regular student loans. 
All applications for aid should be made before May 15,.1941 
- the academic year 1941-42. Address Committee on Student 
d, Sumner Hall. 


STUDENT AIp FuNps 


GENERAL 
THE Francis Bancrorr MemortaL Funp, $1,500. Given by 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, in memory of her father. 
Tue L. H. Barrows Funp or $2,500. 
Tue H. G. Brttincs Memortar Funp, $1,000. 
[HE FLrorence G. Brxsy Funp, $5,000. 
THe SHERLOCK BristoL MEMORIAL Funp, $400. 


(HE Bessie A. BRowN MeEmorraL Funp, $550. Given by Mrs. 
Jannie E. Brown of Los Angeles. 

“HE Henry Herpert Brown MEMORIAL Funp, $1,000. Given by 
Ars. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
f her son. 

‘HE CLass oF 1918 Funp oF $961.78 

‘HE Cartes C. Cractn MEMORIAL Funp, $5,025. Given by 
{rs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
. Cragin. 

‘HE Acnes K, Crawrorp MEMORIAL Funp, $1,000. Given by 
ave R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
1other, 


‘BELL CLuB oF Pomona Stupent Ap Funp, $1,000. To help a 
‘oman student. 


HE Etwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
edlands, California. 


HE Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
os Angeles, California. 

‘HE Marcaret Fowier Funp oF $1,000. 

‘HE Orren A. Gorton Funp oF $5,000. 

‘HE Emma K. Guitp Funp or $44,337.14. 

HE Manetre Hany Memortiaz Funp oF $1,500. 


HE ALrrep JAMEs Harwoop MEMORIAL Funp, $8,000. 

HE CHARLES E, Harwoop FUND oF $5,000. 

HE Tuomas F. Howarp “MeMorIAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp,” 
300. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
lifornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 
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Tue Mary Marvin JANES Funp oF $396.93. 

Tue HeLten Day JEWELL Funp, $1,000. 

Tue Henry L. Kuns Funp oF $2,000. 

THE JEAN Loomis Funp oF $2,000. 

Tue Howarp J. Mitts Memortat Funp oF $3,000. 


THE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHurRCcH Funp, $186.50. Given 
by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowment 
of a fund. , 


Ture Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may at. 
some time be used for other purposes.) 


Tue ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MemortIAL Funp, $2,000. Bicn | 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of their 
son and brother. 


Tue LypiA PHELPS MEMORIAL Funp, $4,000. 


Tue Pircrrim Cuurcu oF Pomona Funp, $1,704.94. Given by 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


Tue Pitcrim CHurcH Women’s AuxILiary Funp, $500. Given. 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Pomona. 


Tue Joun D. Potter Memoria Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
husband. 


Tue ANNA H. Searinc Funp or $1,800. 
THE Watter O. SHATTO MEMORIAL Funp, $4,000. Given by 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her son. 


Ture Ciype H. Suretps Memortat Funp, $1,200. Given by 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son. 


THE Sweet MemoriaL FUND OF $2,500. Given by Harlan P, 
Sweet in memory of his wife. 


Tue Marta T. WARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. 


THe CLARA B. WATERMAN MEMoRIAL Funp oF $5,000. Gived 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. | 


Tue Henry S. West Funp oF $2,000. 
SPECIAL 


“CroMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $1,000, half of ‘al 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College °C 
Ontario, California. 


Ture Martua E. Berry MemoriaL Funp or $6,000. For foreigi 
students. 


Tur Maser S. Bripces Memortat Funp, $3,500. Available fo. 
women. 
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ALicE PauL Harwoop ScHoLarsHie Funv” or $5,000. Open 
) graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


STELLA M. Kinc ScHoLaRsHIp AND Loan Funp For WoMEN,” 
10,000. 


‘wo grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverenp M. D. 
NEELAND, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for 
ona fide new candidates for professional Christian service, 
ther in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the 
rst semester and $50 for the second. 


HE FRANcis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
onaries. 


Loan Funps 


he College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
st of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
nory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
e funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
porarily, with the pressing needs of students, 


HE Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 


rs. E. F, Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
rary need. 


HE Lucy B. Jencks Memortat Stupent Loan Funp oF $160, 
tablished by the Claremont Chapter of the D.A.R., available 
ra senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 


or more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
inisters the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 


te Caroline Puerps Stokes Funp, endowed in the sum of 


5,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory 
her sister. 


tf ETHAN ALLEN CHASE AND AUGUSTA Fietp CHASE ME- 
RIAL Funp or $5,000, for men. 


I applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
?e on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


1¢ Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
‘tudents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
‘helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
» Waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
“classmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
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should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepared 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during tl 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities { 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in securi 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the Co: 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 

The National Youth Administration program provided 
Pomona College during the year 1940-41 the sum of $1140] 
month, which was earned by needy students assigned to socia 
desirable tasks. Students were permitted to earn an average 
$15 or a maximum of $20 per month. 


ADMISSION 
PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any schi 
official who is responsible for directing the preparatory progra 
of students is invited to call on the Admissions Office at any ti 
regarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on s: 
cific programs. It is often possible for students to select w' 
in their final high school years that will add greatly to th 
ability to do college work. The College is glad to cooper 
with the preparatory schools in planning satisfactory progre 
for students, whether or not they are Pomona College applica 

Applications for admission will be received at any time. Sel: 
tions for entrance in September of the academic year 1942. 
will be announced beginning March 1, 1942, and the first! 
each month thereafter. . 

For further information, write to Director of Admissi': 
Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 
Candidates for admission are expected to present satisfact’ 
evidence of their fitness for college, both in character anc! 
scholarship. | 
Inasmuch as the College expends on its educational work tc 
as much as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an invt 
ment of some three or four hundred dollars a year in every stu’? 
admitted to its halls, the College naturally is justified in rende1 
this service only to those who are properly qualified to Pp 
thereby both in their own development and in their subseq? 
service to society. | 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application and Credentials 


Application for admission to Pomona College must be 
made on the form furnished by the college and all credentials 
must be filed with the Committee on Admissions. 


The forms and credentials required are: 
1. Application Form I. Including $3.50 fee. 


2. Personal Rating Scale Form II. To be made out confi- 
dentially by the principal or proper school official and 
sent by him to the Director of Admissions. 


3. Applicant’s Personal Letter. Write a dated letter telling 
why you wish to go to college, and why you select 
Pomona. If there has been any extended break of a year 
or more in your secondary school education, because of 
travel, illness, work or other reasons, state the reasons. 
Any special conditions affecting your college plans should 
be included. This letter should accompany the Applica- 
tion, Form I. 


t. Official Transcript of high school record to date should 
be submitted. At the time of selection of candidates, 
work in progress will be considered in fulfillment of re- 
quirements, and admission will be granted subject to the 
satisfactory completion of all such work prior to the time 
of registration. This transcript must include interpreta- 
tion of grading system and statement of recommending 
or certificate grade, 


- Advanced Standing. In addition to the procedure noted 
above, candidates for admission to advanced standing 
must file with the Director of Admissions an official tran- 
script of all college work completed. 


» Medical Certificate. A medical examination conducted 
by a licensed M.D. in accordance with the physician’s cer- 
tificate form furnished by the college, is required of all 
Prospective students before final acceptance. This in- 

| cludes a certificate of recent successful small-pox vacci- 

 hation and a certificate of a satisfactory tuberculin test, 
or an X-ray of the chest. 
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II. Scholarship Requirements 


ADMISSION 


The college reserves the right to reject students for heal; 
reasons. 


Supplementary ‘T'ranscript of all work completed betwe: 
the dates of application and registration in Pomona mu 
be filed before registration. Advanced standing app 
cants must include a statement of honorable dismissal. 


Tuition Deposit. On acceptance, all applicants a 
required to deposit $25. This deposit will apply on t 
first semester college bills and must be made within thir 
days from the date of acceptance (See page 31). 


i 


A. For Freshman Standing | 


1. The completion in the tenth, eleventh, and twelf 
grades of at least two units of English with achiev 
ment grades of recommended or certificate quality. 


2. The fulfillment of one of the following Aoipissi) 
plans: 


Plan One The completion in the tenth, eleventh, al 
twelfth grades of twelve units, each w: 
recommended or certificate quality. (Pref- 
ence will be given to those meeting 5 
requirement). 


Plan Two a. The completion in the tenth, eleven; 
and twelfth grades of nine units, ¢d) 
with recommended or certificate qualit 


| 

b. The completion of all work in the twel:2 
grade with an average of not less thar3 
on the basis that A, B, C, and D are © 
passing grades. | 


Plan Three a. The completion in the tenth, eleven! 
and twelfth grade of nine units, ¢ 
with recommended or certificate qual 


b. A score on the College Aptitude It 
above the Pomona College Median. 
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Plan Four By special examination in cases where an 
unusual or irregular preparatory program 
prevents evaluation according to one of 
the above plans. 


B. For Advanced Standing 
Applicants from other colleges must have completed all 
college work with at least a C average on the basis that 
A, B, C, and D are the passing grades. Applicants with 
the higher records will be given preference. 
Credit for work taken elsewhere will be based on its 
similarity to Pomona College courses. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Xecognizing the increasing demand on the part of many 
uor College graduates for an opportunity to continue their 
cation on the basis of a three-year program leading to the 
iter's degree rather than a two-year program leading only to 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College calls the attention of 
se interested in such a procedure to the general statement on 
e 72 and the subsequent departmental exhibits of upper divi- 
_and graduate studies. 
ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


a planning the standard four-year preparatory program in- 
jing the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades, applicants will find 
‘dvantageous to include, in addition to 3 units of English, 
following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
1 of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
fore units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
‘ign language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 

or advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
» one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
‘nan. In some fields, a command of both js desirable. It is 
* much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
ivledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
dvanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
11 School if possible. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


‘ature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
“€s in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
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dents to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
be fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 

On appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
resident students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of 
subjects for the following year. 

New students prepare a program of study on announced days 
at the opening of each semester. 

Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
on one of the regularly announced days preceding the opening of 
the class work of each semester. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
the first or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
additional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 

A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
by addition or substitution of courses, with the approval of his 
adviser and the instructor concerned, at any time within two 
weeks of the beginning of class work for the first semester o! 
one week for the second semester. A student may withdraw 
from a course, with the approval of his adviser and the instructo! 
concerned, within six weeks following the beginning of clas: 
work. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shal 
entail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circum 
stances may, in the judgment of the instructor and the Classifi 
cation Committee, warrant a different grade. No change 0 
registration is completed until written authorization to tha 
effect has been sent from the recorder’s office to the instructo 
concerned. | 

The fee for each change of registration is one dollar ($1.00) 
This is waived in the case of new students, registering for th 
first time. | 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which they 2! 
formally registered. 

Students are not received later than two weeks from the be 
ginning of class work. ! 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance ee; 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end t! 
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iding of all students is provisional until after they have 
n in residence for one semester. At that time those new 
Jents are matriculated who have shown themselves in accord 
h the spirit of the College and who have made at least a C 
rage on all work attempted during their semester of residence. 
tudents failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester 
residence may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent 
ester provided they have met all the above requirements in- 
ding a C average on all work attempted during their whole 
od of residence. 

tudents are not candidates for a degree until they have 
rriculated. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOLARSHIP 
ount: 
‘he College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
ollows: 
§ or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Educa- 
| (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
d,* Choir * or Orchestra,* is the general registration and the 
imum for Freshmen. 
‘o register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
ng paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
its than the total number of units for which he registered the 
rious semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 
‘0 register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
ial permission. 
lity: 
_ student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
‘¢ points as the total number of units of registration. 
t the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
g failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
‘may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans 


ve such reports and take such steps as are advisable in each 
‘vidual case. 


semester hour value of each of these is as follows: Phy. Ed., %4; Mil. 
» 723 Choir, 1; Band, 1; Orchestra, 1. 
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At the end of each semester a complete report is made on ey 
student. This report becomes part of the student’s record | 
indicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he: 
been registered. | 


Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to such! 
extent that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he | 
his parents are so informed, and he is advised to withdraw. : 
cision in every such case is reached by the joint action of » 
College Life and Classification Committees in consultation y. 
the student’s adviser. The college may at any time require - 
withdrawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to vi 
rant such action. i 


Faculty Dropping Students: 


A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a co’ 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life C: 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any 11 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The | 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the co’ 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been drop: 
shall be turned in to the Recorder’s Office. | 


Class Attendance: / 

Students are expected to maintain regular attendance at 
class appointments in the courses for which they are registe: 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standin ‘ 
failure. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instru’ 
has the right to establish such specific regulations regarding! 


tendance as may seem best suited to his particular depart} 
Final Examinations: | 

Final examinations are required of all students in all subj t 
save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. | 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Co's 
of Study Committee. No changes of classes from this sche. 
may be made without the consent of this Committee. Exam! 
tions for individual students may be given at other than sc 
uled times only by consent of the Classification Committee 
on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office reilf 
for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by! 
Committee. . | 
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A teacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which an 
nounced test missed or not passed may be made up. Before 
+h a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for a 
yment of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to the 
cher by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifi- 
ion Committee. 
Id Trips: 
Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate part 
certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by in- 
uctors from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening 
each semester. Instructors certify to the Recorder’s Office the 
nes of students participating in these trips. 
gibility: 
students are required to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
ellence in all their studies in order to represent the College on 
r of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before 
public. 

SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 
students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
ointments, 
t is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
ue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
€st participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
sortant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
ald be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
aes are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
5 are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
te be avoided. 
1 the government of the College, the largest liberty consistent 
1 good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are 
»cted to show both within and without the College such 
‘ect for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of 
'f8 as good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be suf- 
“nt cause for removal from the College. 
ny student who for any reason, in the judgment of the fac- 
| or of its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable 


ber of the student body, may be dismissed without specific 
ges, 
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The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind what 
ever on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the « 
campus use of such may subject the student to the application 
the foregoing paragraphs. : 

The Committee on College Life exercises the authority of 
College over all students individually with respect to persc 
conduct, and over student organizations which bear the name 
the College, or which represent the College in any way. 


Individual or collective student enterprises which involve 
absence of the participants from the College, while using 
College name, must receive the official sanction of the Commi 
on College Life. 


AUTOMOBILES 


While the College does not prohibit students from having a1 
mobiles in Claremont, it does exercise control over their use, 
to that end has established the following regulations: : 

Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the cam 
exercise particular care and consideration for the safety of th 
selves and others. | 

Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state | 
local traffic laws and comply with their observance. | 

Students driving cars in Claremont are required to ¢: 
public liability insurance in the amount of ten and twenty th 
sand dollars in approved companies. Evidence that the owne 
the car holds such an insurance policy extending beyond the: 
of the college year, together with the license number of the 
must be deposited with the office of the Dean of the Colleg 
time of registration or within three days after the car is dr' 
in Claremont. | 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall consti 
an offense against the College, the penalty for which may inc! 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk 1 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the semester in W: 
the offense occurs. 


1 


HONORS STUDY 


NATuRE OF Honors Work 


Students who show the capacity and the inclination for more 
an average intellectual achievement may be permitted to study 
r the bachelor’s degree with honors. Honors study is aimed at 
Jeeper and more scholarly grasp of one’s chosen field than is 
stomary; it is also aimed at broadening one’s intellectual life 
the discovery and exploration of fields relevant to the special 
ject of inquiry. Although honors students are not expected 
take all knowledge for their province, they are urged to gain, 
means of a mature and thorough approach to their studies, a 
‘m of intellectual discipline which will be valuable in later life. 


To this end, students are encouraged to master a particular 
ajor) field—not necessarily co-extensive with the subject- 
tter of one department—and inter-relate with that subject an 
derstanding of one or two minor fields. An honors program 
1s forms a significant pattern of integrated study in two or 
‘ee different fields in the curriculum; it frees the student’s 
rgies by allowing him, through a more flexible use of instruc- 
a and courses of study than is usual, to spend a considerable 
‘tion of his time in independent study. Released from as much 
demic routine as his instructors may approve, an honors candi- 
e thus assumes responsibility for a profounder and wider 
owledge than that expected of the ordinary student. He will 
admitted to honors status only upon the basis of a record 
ich shows promise of competency to carry on work of high 
lity; he will be continued only if he exercise initiative and self- 
*ction, place scholarship consistently first among his interests, 
Maintain a high standard of scholarship in his honors pro- 
m as well as in his other work. Successful demonstration of 
h achievement is asked for in written and oral examinations 
en at the end of the candidate’s Senior year. 


ConpbuctT oF Honors PRocRAMS 


seneral administration of honors work is vested in the Com- 
tee on Honors. The major and minor fields of candidates for 
ors may lie (a) within one of the three Divisions of the curri- 
4m: the Humanities, the Natural Sciences, or the Social Sci- 
s. Each of these Divisions supervises the programs and study 
ithe candidates working within it. The Division lays down 
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general rules as to seminars, research projects or thesis, as tl 
may be indicated, or reviews the regulations of the departme: 
within the Division in this regard. In certain cases, however, 1 
fields of interest of a prospective candidate may lie (b) in depa 
ments not included in the same Division. Such a student r 
apply to the Committee on Honors for admission to candid. 
with an inter-divisional program. If his choice of fields and p: 
posed course of study be intellectually sound, his program m 
be approved by the Committee on Honors and carried out un 
its direct supervision. 


Considerable freedom is allowed in the definition of fields. T 
candidate may adopt a relatively broad approach, surveying | 
whole scope of the subjects comprised in his major and mit 
interests with appropriately intensive work in some part or pa 
of them, the whole managed in such a way as will insure de 
as well as breadth of knowledge. Or, on the other hand, he n 
limit his field(s), so as to concern himself primarily with a r 
tively more narrow period or aspect of his allied subjects. Su 
the very essence of honors work is the promotion of independ 
scholarly endeavor of high quality, the specific definition of fic 
will generally be determined by cooperative discussion betw 
the student and the Division, or the Committee on Honors, 
may be appropriate. | 


APPLICATION FOR Honors 


Normally at the end of the Sophomore year (but not Ic 
than the beginning of Senior year) a student may apply 
candidacy for the degree with honors. The application fo. 
obtainable from the Recorder or the Secretary of the Commi! 
on Honors, should set forth a program of honors work forr 
lated with the approval of the faculty member(s) with wh 
the candidate plans to study. If the past academic record of : 
candidate is of high quality, and if his program meets the: 
quirements of the Division involved (or of the Committee 
Honors in cases of inter-divisional programs), the applicat 
may be accepted by the Division and then by the Committee! 
Honors. An adviser (or advisers), under whose immediate gt 
ance the student will carry forward his honors work, will be’ 
pointed by the Division or the Committee on Honors. Indivic 
requirements in courses pursued outside the honors scheme ! 
set by the instructors concerned. Copies of the program ¢ 
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lidate for honors should be filed with his adviser(s), with the 


etary of the Division involved, and with the Committee on 
ors. The candidate’s registration must be approved each 
ster by his adviser and by a member of the Committee on 
ors. He is expected to give a very considerable portion of his 
» to independent study; throughout his Senior year, a candi- 
must devote at least one-fifth of his program of studies to 
rs work or its equivalent. An honors student will not, there- 
, be permitted to vitiate the honors scheme by carrying a 
course-load in addition to his schedule of independent study, 
will he be allowed to use the honors plan merely as a device 
accumulating credits or hours toward graduation. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM Honors 
candidate for the degree with honors may withdraw from 
idacy at his own request with the approval of the Division 
erned and the Committee on Honors. In case the perform- 
of a candidate falls below a standard of high quality either 
s honors work or in his courses, he may be withdrawn from 
idacy by the Committee on Honors. If, for any reason, a 
idate leaves the honors status, the Division concerned shall 
fy to the Committee on Honors the credit and grade to 
h the student is entitled for work done under its supervision. 


Honors EXAMINATIONS 


ridence of the success of the candidate in his honors work 
easured by written and oral examinations administered to- 
| the close of Senior year. Each Division assembles questions 
' Participating departments to form the various parts of the 
‘ional examination; it determines, in cooperation with the 
mittee on Honors, the dates for such written examinations 
conducts them. The candidate writes on such parts of the 
ional examinations as relate to his program of honors work. 
€ case of inter-divisional programs, the candidate writes on 


parts of the various Divisional examinations as may be 
priate, 


addition to the written comprehensive examinations, the 
date for honors will take an oral examination, the purpose 
uch is to supplement the examinations previously taken. In 
€ candidate is responsible for the entire scope of his honors 
- Each oral examination is administered by a board set up 
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cooperatively by the Division concerned and the Committe 
Honors. This board of examiners, which consists of at least t 
members drawn from the fields in which the candidate has | 
major or minor work, shall also include the candidate’s ady 
The Committee on Honors shall delegate one of its own mem 
to act as chairman of each oral examination. It may also, 1 
nomination from the appropriate Division, appoint a suit 
“outside? examiner not on the Faculty of Pomona College. 


A candidate taking courses outside his honors progran 
however, subject to the ordinary requirements with re 
to examinations in such courses. He may be exempted at 
discretion of the instructors concerned from taking co 
examinations included in the fields of his honors program. 


Tue DEGREE WITH HoNoRS 


After having received the reports of the examiners, 
adviser’s comments, and other relevant evidence, the Div: 
concerned (or, in the case of inter-divisional candidates, 
Committee on Honors), assesses the candidate’s performance 
recommends to the Committee on Honors the academic g 
and credit to which the candidate is entitled for his honors » 
and the class of honors which, in its judgment, he merits. / 
considering the evidence presented, the Committee on He 
certifies to the Recorder the academic grade and credit whict 
candidate has earned, and recommends to the Faculty tha 
be awarded the bachelor’s degree with honors, high honor. 
highest honors, as may be appropriate. Such honors, when V 
by the Faculty, are announced in the Commencement proj 
and recorded upon the graduate’s diploma. | 

A student who does not merit honors, but whose credit 
rants graduation, will be recommended by the Committe 
Honors for graduation in course (rife). 
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Honors STupy IN THE Division oF HuMANITIES 
(Division I). 


Honors study in the Division of Humanities is designed to en- 
age, first, a broad cultural acquaintance with the principal lines 
istorical development and a selected list of outstanding master- 
es in the fields of learning represented in the division and, sec- 
a thorough knowledge of some field of concentration. A com- 
ensive examination at the end of the candidate’s senior year 
survey his success in attaining a divisional breadth of culture 
his mastery of the field of his major interest. 

Honors work is concerned primarily with a type and a standard 
chievement. Accordingly, the Division prescribes no particular 
10d by which the desired end shall be attained but expects an 
cise of individual initiative on the part of the candidate in carry- 
out his program of study. Candidates are encouraged to allo- 
to honors study the three academic hours each semester allowed 
r the general rules for honors work in the college. This time 
be devoted to a reading program, to a specified problem of in- 
gation, or to original work in a chosen field of creative activity; 
all work must be undertaken with the approval of the Division 
under the direction of an honors adviser. Ordinarily, two- 
Is of the comprehensive examination will be devoted to the field 
oncentration, and for one-half of this section of the examina- 
—a third of the entire honors examination—there may be sub- 
ted a research paper or a demonstration of original achieve- 
in the field of language, literature, art, or music. 

A student who wishes to engage in honors study should select, 
rably at the close of his sophomore year and in no case later 
the beginning of his senior year, a faculty adviser, and, with 
Pproval, submit to the Division of Humanities a coherent plan 
udy for the remainder of his college course. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY) 


I. OPPORTUNITIES 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, des 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of s 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate | 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological : 
lections, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laborat 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


Il. CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 


A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expec 
to have Biology 1, followed by an integrated program in eit 
Botany or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge of German ; 
French and a training in the physical sciences are also expec 
according to the needs of the individual. 


Ill COURSES PREPARATORY TO: 


(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or hig 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physical 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate professic 
work in biological science. 


(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biolog 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many branc 
of science as possible. The following are also important: F. 
Botany, Plant Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomol¢ 
Genetics and Bionomics. | 


(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, f 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: P: 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Proble 
Geology. 


(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For | 
first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Gene’ 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geol: 
For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechan: 
Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. - 
forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying, Plant Phi 
ology. 

(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, ! 
sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. 1 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election 0 ui 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is rec! 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botan 
recommended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS) 


The group of Physical Sciences renders through its freshman 
sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
ice: 
1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
cientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
ses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
nce, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
an affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
he subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Mathe- 
ics 1, Physics 1, Chemistry 1, Astronomy 51 and Geology 51. 
2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
aces during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
hing, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
iring knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 
‘ientific study for its own sake, the group offers excellent oppor- 
ties for concentration. 
PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physical 
nce: 
1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is such 
nderstanding of the constitution and value of matter and energy 
S ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
nistry. 
2, Mathematics : A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will mean 
‘ematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that those 
ung such work in college complete trigonometry in high school. 
3. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
osing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
ng knowledge of both French and German. 
‘ONCENTRATION : Each one of the departments in the group has 
wn sequence of courses for the student concentrating in its 
on of the general field: but it also requires supplementary work 
‘lated departments. In addition, there are opportunities for 
ntration in fields that cross departmental lines. The combina- 
_and implications are too markedly individual, however, to 
it of a satisfactory general statement; they must be worked 
vetween the student and his adviser. 
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SocIAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
GOVERNMENT, RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY ) 


CONCENTRATION IN FIELD: The student working for hor 
in the social sciences will undertake integrated sequences of sti 
in two departments, one of which shall be his major and the ot 
his minor field of concentration. In each he will complete 
basic course.? In his field of minor concentration he will, 
addition, complete an advanced course or courses involving 
semester hours of credit and including either a pro-seminar 
reading course designed to effect an integration of his major : 
minor fields. He will maintain a “B” average in the social | 
ences, will complete 24 hours in courses numbered over 100 
the field, of which at least 12 must be in courses numbered o. 
150, and will include courses 191 and 192 in the department 
major concentration. | 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: Usually by the beginning of the Jur 
year but not later than the middle of his Senior year, the stud: 
is required to file with his Adviser a written certificate of : 
ability to read French or German, issued by a member of 1 
faculty designated to examine in those languages. ) 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS: The work of a candict 
culminates in written and oral comprehensive examinations, 1 
ministered by the social science faculty. The written exami 
tion consists of two parts: (1) one designed to test his knowle3 
of his field of minor concentration, and (2) one intended! 
reveal his mastery of the field of his major concentration. 1 
passing of both parts of this examination will exempt the stuc 
from final examinations in social sciences at the end of his Se 
year. In his oral examination the student is examined by rejé 
sentatives of the departments of his major and minor fields 
concentration. 


| 
' 

4 3 5 . . Cl 
1No departmental concentration, or major, is offered in any one social ve 
2Economics 51,Government 2,History 1,Religion 5 and 6 or 103, Sociolog’ 
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FINE ARTS 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
sic are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
e, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
1e basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
| art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
eloping an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
is worthy of expression. 


AppLieD ArT: Students wishing to concentrate in Art as their 
jor subject for the B.A. degree may elect courses in Drawing and 
nting, Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledge 
ill these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken in 
of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability 
ender form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the founda- 
| for further specialization. 


The student will be expected to present his work in the Depart- 
it Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year the 
lent concentrating in Art will give a separate exhibition of his 
‘k of that year. 


Music: Students who expect to make music their major field 
soncentration should make this objective clear at the beginning 
their study and appear before the entire music faculty at the 
of their sophomore year that the faculty may determine the 
isability of such concentration. Students who are classified as 
1¢ Majors are expected to pursue courses recommended for 
ic majors and are required to give a satisfactory public recital 
aeir senior year. Students who expect to major in applied music 
required to register for two lessons per week in their major 
ect (unless otherwise directed by the Examining Committee) 
to make frequent appearances in the regular Monday evening 
lent Recitals. 
Students interested in obtaining the special credential in music 
complete their requirements for the credential by taking gradu- 
work in Claremont Colleges. 
Credit for work in Applied Music is granted to all students 
have satisfactorily completed the examinations in their respec- 
Subject. All students desiring credit for their work in applied 
tc must perform first before the Examining Committee to dem- 
tate that they have had sufficient previous training to qualify 
1 as eligible for credit in applied music. These qualifying ex- 
lations are given in September of each college year. The re- 
“@ examinations for credit in applied music are given in June 
ach college year. 
40 receive credit applied music must be accompanied or pre- 
by first year harmony, Music 1. Credit for more than one 
of applied music study must be accompanied or preceded by 
ad year harmony, Music 55. Two units per semester are given 
‘wo lessons ber week, one unit per semester for one lesson a 
No credit is given for less than a year of study. 
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ENGLISH 


{ 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS ) 


The English group functions in three different ways: 


1. To persons desirous of proficiency in our mot} 
tongue whether for the sake of apprehending the ideas : 
others or for the sake of expressing their own, it affords tra 
ing in reading, writing and speaking. 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual culture | 
tendant on the processes of literary appreciation it offers 
generous variety of courses. | 

To persons who wish to make English in any of: 
phases the dominant feature of their collegiate programs. 
provides opportunity for concentration during the junior « 

senior years. | 


To the end that proper organization and direction may 
achieved and a desirable breadth at the same time maintaiic 
in the programs of students concentrating in English the }: 
lowing objectives are recommended for their guidance: 


1. Effective command of the English language, in readi; 
in writing and in speech. ! 
2. Extended and intensive experience in literary apf: 
ciation; interpretation and criticism; original creation. | 
3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books of | 
world. Reading Lists I and II offer guidance supplement) 
to that afforded by organized courses. | 
4. A general knowledge of English and American so} 
culture in its historical development. 
5. Some understanding of the more significant movemé¢: 
in the field of philosophy, especially as they bear on literat' 
and art. 
6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at least « 
language other than English. Besides the added understands 
of general linguistic problems achieved through such mast 
the intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in a sti) 
of its language has a value attainable in no other way. 
Students who have in mind to go on to advanced grat 
ate work in English should recognize from the beginning {i 
the best university standards will demand a thorough grou! 
ing in Latin—not less than the full high school course—ané 
reading knowledge of both French and German. 


NOTE: Personal interests of the student — as Mut 
Art, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and Biolog! 
Science—may very properly be accorded such recognition 
his program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part—of one 
more of the “objectives” listed. | 
The minimum formal requirement for concentration im Ey 
lish is 24 hours of satisfactory work in courses numbered © 
100, two of which are numbered over 150. 
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FoREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 
CENTRATION IN THE FIELD 
A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete field 
oreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the group, 
ue work in the various departments of the group, thereby con- 
rating in the field. Such a student should hold non-credit bear- 
conferences from time to time with the faculty of the group, 
ing toward a comprehensive examination in the general field of 
ign languages and literatures. 


CENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

A student planning to concentrate in a foreign language should 
1 his study of that language before entering college. Prepara- 
work in some other language is also a distinct advantage. 
Although the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
ire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
terature represented in the group. 

Kighteen to twenty-four hours of work in courses numbered 
100 are required in the department concerned, in which at least 
average must be maintained. For a student desirous of doing 
specialized work than is possible under the regularly scheduled 
ings, the Honors plan presents additional opportunity. At the 
of the Senior year a comprehensive examination will be 
red, 

N AND GREEK 


voncentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
nt a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
ul interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions in- 
ely connected with that literature. 

*he student of Latin is expected also to have an acquaintance 
the Greek language and literature. It is not essential however, 
: lower division courses of Latin. 


.NCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


student concentrating within the field of the Romance 
tages and Literatures should be fortified with a pre-knowledge 
‘tin, and will find it to his advantage to have begun the study 
ench or Spanish, or both, before entering college. 
‘Oncentration in a Romance Language and Literature is de- 
+ to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both the 
‘ge and literature of the student’s special interest; and second, 
siderable knowledge, represented by not less than two years 
? work in at least one other language of the Romance field. 
student who is well equipped in foreign language on entering 
, 1s urged to take work in all three of the Romance Languages. 
AN 


oncentration in German is designed to give the student a 


‘edge of the language and of the German civilization as repre- 
( by the best works of literature. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS VIEWPOINT 


Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high but 
broad and inclusive. It is not a professional school. It insists 
the best preparation for life includes not only the ample, gene: 
and complete training of the college course, such as is here gi 
but also at a later period a thorough and definite professional 
cialization. The College has been singularly successful in per 
ating its body of students with these ambitions. A large percen 
of its graduates have taken subsequent professional training, r 
winning scholastic awards in other institutions. 


GENERAL PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The courses offered in Pomona College cover a broad rangi 
the humanities and the sciences. In general, schools of busi 
administration, journalism and law do not require a particular ' 
tern of undergraduate work. On the other hand they are part 
larly interested in students who have had a broad liberal arts tr: 
ing and have learned how to study effectively, as evidenced by: 
quality of their undergraduate work. | 

Various combinations of fundamental courses are prese' 
below as adequately preparing for later professional studies in e: 
neering, medicine or education, where more specific prerequi’ 
exist. 


A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so es 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engineer, Por! 
has developed a series of courses to enable its graduates to ente’: 
upper division work of engineering schools and to graduate tl; 
from in two years. Men during the first two years will take: 
same course regardless of the field of engineering contemplate: 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR AND 

; SENIOR YEARS. 
Units if} 
Chemistry 55 Mathematics 151 cscs ‘ 
or 53 and S54... 8orl0 Astronomy or Geology... | 

Mathematics 1) 02st 6 Economics 2. 
Mathematics 7... 4 Physics 111 and 151... | 
Foreign Language............- 6 Mathematics 152. sss: | 
EV CCtiVieig es cee ete rete 8 or 6 Physics 195, niece 


Physics 113 osovcccccesssceuee 


Pre-engineering students? 


SOPHOMORE YEAR ] ; 7 
advised to take in their Ji 


Economics 5) 024s) oe 6 and Senior years as mat 
Mathematics 65) 42 6 possible of the above cours 
Mathematics: 59/02 ue 4 addition the six weeks’ sur? 
Physics o5)candvs2ei ae 8 course in surveying at " 


Elective i eee 6 Lake should be taken. 
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A SUGGESTED Pre-MepicaL Course 
Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medi- 
Education of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
rements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
ling medical schools, however, have requirements well beyond 
; minimum, and from many more applicants than can be accepted, 
selecting only those who are best prepared and have demon- 
ited the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal traits. 
-medical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the mini- 
m requirements into two years of college work, but to build, in 
re leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadth of 
v, culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and 


sico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the premedical 
rse. 


Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements 
nost of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily 
nodified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
specific requirements of any medical school which the student 
’ plan to attend. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
Units Units 

i | BEC OOLO SY D4. ell iat ee 4 
to | PMOGIOS VAL sae at oi see cil 4 
de 0) mmnenenistiryy 57) ila eee aio, 3 
uel | he Dee nemistry, [03h wou hi vnne) 6 
Higemiive 1 or iil... A Lemistry NLS 92. oe ka 2 
| Perenoloeyg oie tote al 6 
SOPHOMORE YEAR Electives, Div. I or III......... 6 
Misteosiand 55... 10 
Sigsemeand 52. 8 SENIOR YEAR 
ich Eh a PECOOlOgy Lion kee ey alk | 


tives, Diy. I and/or III 6 Remainder all electives. 


_ Chemistry courses may bespread to three years if preferred. 
note, Chemistry Courses of Instruction. 

A reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
ile. High School work in these languages and in Latin is rec- 
‘ended for those planning the medical course, and the program 
‘ested above may be modified in accordance with pre-college 
‘Aration in these subjects. 

-n recently published information about subjects which medical 
‘IIs do not include in the stated requirements, but which are to 
poommended to Pre-medical students, there is much diversity on 
eet but practical unanimity on the desirability of these six 


ge: than one year of English and public address; mathe- 
“s, at least through trigonometry; both French and German; 


ie sociology and philosophy; both comparative anatomy 
“mbryology; physical chemistry. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designe: 
supply the general background that an intelligent citizen should ! 
regarding one of the most important of our social institutions 
at the same time prepare the prospective teacher for the more t 
nical training in the graduate school. | 

CERTIFICATES: In California every public school teacher r 
have a certificate. The certificate is issued by the county in w 
the teacher is employed upon the presentation to the county br 
of education of a credential issued by the state board of educa 
through its commission on credentials. 

It is the policy of Pomona College to encourage students. 
paring for teaching to supplement their undergraduate course ° 
additional work at Claremont Colleges or at some other grad| 
school. The recommendation for the credential then goes dirt 
from the graduate school, using as a foundation the unde“ 
curriculum pursued at Pomona Col lege. 

While the requirements vary for different certificates, the 
didate for a general secondary credential must present a major 
sisting of a minimum of 24 units of work, 12 of which are in cout 
numbered over 100 in one subject matter field taught in high sch | 
and a minor consisting of a minimum of 12 units, 6 of which ar! 
courses numbered over 100 in another subject matter field taugh: 
high school. 

Inasmuch as some increase in these requirements is being 1 
sidered by the state board of education students who expect to ¢' 
the teaching profession in California should consult a membe( 
the Education department by the beginning of their junior yea 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher: 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the cre! 
tial in view. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education 53; Psychology 51; further . 
in the subject-matter to be taught. ] 

JUNIOR YEAR: Education 104; further work in the subject- 
ter to be taught, or in related fields. 

SENIOR YEAR: Education 187 for special studies; Psychology 
A rounding out of the subject-matter to be taught. 
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A SUGGESTED CourSE FOR PRosPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 
PHysicaL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Units Units 
i 8 ZOOIGS YAS Ame | LF 
<a 8 POCIOIOR MEO MM ey. 6 
_ (a a 6 PVG Om Pian tent: 3 
sical Education 5 ........ 2 Milsicu SS na in eared ey 6 
tel Bote Electives ho poems 70 9 or 10 
JUNIOR YEAR 
i¢wAddress 52 ........... 4 
foeyel0/7 ................. 5. 
(ae 3 SENIOR YEAR 
ical Education 126... 2 Physical Education 131 ..... 3 
ical Education Ad, Education 100) PEE ES eet 3 
| 4 Physical Education 154... 3 
ical Education 119 Physical Education 152... 3 
Pen) ..-.............. 2 HeMIS(Ey Lig heeens Une me 4 
2 i a 3 Psychology 1047! 085 0! 3 
. ia Pe MUMELeCtIVes hwy ys Non 12 


non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course is held at Halona, the 
. cabin at Idyllwild, for a two-week period immediately following Com- 
ment. This course aims to Provide its members with experience useful 
nping and other types of leadership, such as teaching and community 
‘ion, 

his program followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Col- 
will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
al education. 

reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for any 
ts who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical Education. 
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DEGREE 


Pomona College awards but one academic degree, that 
Bachelor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or 
honors. The special procedure in honors study is given on page 
The following requirements apply to all students. | 


Unit REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of w 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one semes 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laborat 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In o1 
to complete the course in four years one must take an average 
fifteen units of academic work throughout. 


GRADE POINT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn_a cer: 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C gradi 
all units for which he has registered, or twice as many grade po! 
as units. See grade and grade point schedule, following: | 


1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 
Grade points per unit 


A (excellent) 

B 3. (very good) 

C 2. (average) 

D 1 (passing) 

F 0 (failure) may be made up to a ? 
outside of class 

FF 0 (failure) may not be made up ex! 

I (Incomplete) by repeating course 


W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of pas! 
grade or better) 


2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure. ! 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up out 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided t’ 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring Vé 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or be! 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, if the fa’! 
was in the second semester. An F grade made up thus may n¢ 
raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains f 
manently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be t 
up only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or perl 
nent F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeé 
when next offered. A student may not continue with work in w° 
he has received a FF. The making up of work which has rece® 
the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record 
does permit credit and “grade points” for the course. a 

All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied f 
a specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure” 
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iled statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
‘emoval. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 

3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
ifies the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
iis work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
down for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wishing 
ive an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must first 
ive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 

4. The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
‘se in accordance with provision on p. 50. 


DIvIsions 


The departments of the college are organized in three divisions 
ollows: 


I II III 
Art Astronomy Economics 
English Biology Education 
French Botany Government 
German Chemistry History 
Greek Geology Physical Education 
Italian Mathematics Religion 
Latin Physics Sociology 
Music Military Science 
Philosophy Psychology 
Public Address Zoology 
Spanish 
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126 units total, including six units of Physical Education Ac- 
' tivities, four of which must be taken in the first two years and 
two in the last two years of the course. 


I grades incurred during the first semester of year courses, may be re- 
1 on the recommendation of the teacher concerned, by the successful 
etion of the work of the final semester. 
or to graduation, all students are required by the laws of the State of 
‘nia to pass a course or an examination on the Constitution of the United 
. This requirement may be met by Government 2a, 153, 154, History 55. 
| students who have not completed the Constitution requirement for grad- 
} by the opening day of senior year will be required to register for a 

meeting the requirements during the first semester of senior year, save 
=ptions may be made by action of the Classification Committee. 
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For Distribution: 


2. By the end of the Junior year, in each division: 
A year’s work of not less than four units in each of | 
departments. 


Normally a student should plan to meet this requiremen’ 
the end of the Sophomore year. | 


3. Not more than 52 units total for credit in any one departr 


For Concentration: 


4. 36 units of work in courses numbered above 100, of w: 
at least 12 are to be in one department. | 


These General Requirements are designed to protect the stu: 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program. They in 
tionally leave him a great deal of freedom to plan his cours 
study according to his interest. In the exercise of this freedo 
will be the part of wisdom for him to take advantage of the wor’ 
organization of the curricular program into sequences of cou: 
departments and divisions, looking upon these things as aids 
which he, as student, may avail himself in the process of secu: 
an education. Courses, etc., are, however, merely aids toward, 
substitutes for, reading, reflection and independent study. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the planning of his work the student in Pomona Colles 
given a large range. The only limitations are designed to in! 
to him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be gat 
by some study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and< 
the other, that concentration along a chosen line of work wi 
shall develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowleds: 
some particular field. 


In selecting his courses of study and also in determining! 
outside reading the student should have as his fundamental pur’ 
while in college to become familiar with the principal phases off 
intellectual culture of mankind. This involves the following ¢:} 
tial features: | 


1. Acquaintance with great literature. | 


2. Comprehension of the principal concepts of natural scii< 


both physical and biological. 


3. Familiarity with present-day established conceptions of! 
social order and an intellectual grasp of contemporary s} 


problems. | 
4. Some philosophical appreciation of the general nature of 
universe and an evaluation of human ideals, both mora’ 
religious. 
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THE Faculty REGULATION ON ENGLISH 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of 
zlish used by the student will be weighed together with the sound- 
s and completeness of his thinking. Before any student is 
epted to Junior standing he must satisfy a committee of the Col- 
> of his ability habitually to use English of good quality. On the 
smmendation of this Committee, a student whose English is per- 
ently unacceptable may be required to withdraw from the Col- 
> at the end of any semester by the joint action of the College 
e and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant misspell- 

is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulation 
lies. 


Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s use of English 
solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of the Col- 
generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary school 
jects. Students who have weakness in expressing themselves in 
r mother tongue should bear in mind the value of certain impor- 
courses offered by the Department of English. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
n of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
hods of procedure have become established: 


1, Preparation: There must be sufficient basic work (courses 
ibered 1 to 99) in the special field and in allied fields to ensure 
juate preparation for carrying successfully the advanced work. 


2. Concentration Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
vork in courses numbered over 100 in the field of concentration; 
of these eighteen hours must be in courses numbered over 150, 
six of them must be taken during the Senior year. 


3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields a 
ing knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is neces- 
—usually French or German; in some fields a command of both 
sirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire this 
ing knowledge before entering college. 

4. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the student’s 
ram of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive ex- 
ation” covering the entire field in which his concentration lies. 


), Adviser : That member of the faculty in whose field a 
"nt is working intensively becomes the student’s official adviser 
1g his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the student 
nsult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 


The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a rec- 
jon of differences between fields of learning and between the 
idualities of students that no summary statement of them 
d be thought of as complete. The attention of those inter- 
in special fields is therefore directed to the more extended 
ntations of work in various fields together with certain pre- 
Ssional courses which are found on pages 57-67. 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


COURSE NUMBERS: Elementary courses numbered below 50 - 
given in freshman or sophomore year. Courses numbered 50 tc 
are either those which follow the course of the previous year: 
the more advanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over | 
are for Juniors and Seniors and may not be entered by studi 
without previous work in the same field. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less 1: 
five. | 


In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two ‘ 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of units | 
grade-points toward graduation. 


HYPHEN COURSE: When course numbers are connected b 
hyphen they cover a common subject and the entire sequence sh. 
be taken. COMMA coURSE: When course numbers are connecteit 
a comma, although the course extends throughout the year, 1: 
pendent credit is given for the work of the first semester. Entri 
to the second semester of a year course is by permission of! 
instructor. 


All courses are three units each unless otherwise designatec 


{ 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND 
GRADUATE WORK 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who enter '! 
advanced standing to continue their education on the basis ' 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as tc! 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges “ 
planned their offerings so that the closest articulation of ur? 
eraduate and graduate study is possible. Graduate work in 
literatures, in the social sciences, in the biological and phyc 
sciences, in philosophy, psychology, religion, and in the fine arts! 
music, along with professional work in public school education! 
in psychology is conducted by Claremont Colleges using the 0 
bined staffs of Scripps College and Pomona College as well a! 
own appointees. This work is usually characterized by an infoa 
mode of instruction possible only in an institution of this type w” 
the standards are high and the number of students is limite¢ . 
catalog of graduate seminars will be furnished upon request tc 
Director of Studies, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California 

CourRSEs IN ScRIPPS COLLEGE 

In addition to the following courses there will be announc' : 
registration time certain courses in Scripps College open to Pott 
students under approved conditions. Each regular student in A 
dence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than ha ‘ 
his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona Co: 
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Anthropology 
See Sociology. 


Art 


For each unit of credit in Art, except in 51 and 112, there is re- 
ired a minimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours 
studio work per week. Students are urged to prolong these pe- 
ds when other work permits, as they will then make more rapid 
ogress. 


The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward 
aduation is 16, so distributed as not to exceed 3 hours in courses 
mbered under 50, 3 between 50 and 100, 5 between 100 and 150, 
15 over 150. In courses where lecture and laboratory work are 
nbined, the work is counted half theory and half applied. 


Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: courses 


mbered 9, 65, 107, 162, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per 
it. 


3b. Design and Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of 


form and its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 units. 
WF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


‘Ib. Sculpture. MR. JURECKA 
A general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
models from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. Two 
sections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


-S1b. History of Art. MR. BEGGS 
Study of the historical development of art with especial atten- 
tion to national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Chris- 
tian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the 
first semester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Roman- 
tic, Realistic and Contemporary Art in the second. M WF, 9. 


+» 53b. Composition. MR. BEGGS 
Pictorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each week 
on an assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. To 


9e taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may be 
tepeated for credit. 1 unit. W, 11 


-61b. Advanced Drawing and Design. MR. BEGGS 
Che rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, litho- 
staph crayon and water color. This may be related in the second 
€mester to industrial, commercial or fine art problems according 
0 individual preference. 2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 


-65b. Advanced Sculpture. MR. JURECKA 


-roblems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and 


ving model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. 
Th, 3:15 to 5:05. 
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103a-103b. Life Drawing. MR. BE 


Anatomical function and the construction of the human fo 
Prerequisite 61 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:05. 


107a-107b. Sculpture from Life. MR. JUREC 


Modeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in 
round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3; 


112a, 112b. North European Art. MR. BAUMA: 


Following an analysis of the basic differences between Reni 
sance and Baroque in Italy, Germany, and the Low Countr; 
attention is paid to national characteristics and the influen 
bearing upon them as well as to the particular achievements) 
great artists such as Titian, Durer, Rubens, Velasquez, R« 
brandt, etc. 2 units. MV, 11. | 


120a-120b. Painting. MR. BE/: 


Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of! 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These ° 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which afford: 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for! 
coe ne of individuality of manner. 2 units. WF, 3:1% 

505. 


155a-155b. Advanced Painting. MR. BE} 


Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures incluc! 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large finis* 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Arranged. | 


162a-162b. Advanced Sculpture from Life. MR. JURE(! 


Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Deved 
ment of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpt * 
Laboratory and related work. 2 units. M 1:15 to 5:05. 


GRADUATE WORK in the history of art and architecture and in > 
plied art is available under the auspices of Claremont College 


Astronomy 


§1a-51b. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WHIT) 
Presents the general facts of historical and modern astron! 
in non-technical form suited to students with a minimum? 
science preparation. An acquaintance with the starry heaver! 
sought and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrounve 
universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Brac’ 
Observatory are supplemented by group projects and field © 
cursions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc. ps 
period per week. | 
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For students with satisfactory preparation in physical science 
and mathematics, additional work in class and laboratory is 
offered, giving 1 additional unit of credit; the extra time to be 
arranged. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. 3 or 4 units. MIF 
11 and Arranged. 


tte: Students in courses numbered over 100 participate in certain 
regular observing programs, full expression being given to indi- 
vidual aptitudes and preferences. These observations deal prin- 
cipally with the varying activities of the sun, certain phases being 
periodically reported to the Observatory of Paris on an interna- 
tional schedule, in which the Brackett Observatory is a cooperat- 
ing member. The general prerequisites for upper division courses 
in the department are Astronomy 51 or its equivalent or a satis- 
factory preparation in physical science. 


la, 101b. The Sun and the Weather. MR. WHITNEY 


A laboratory course consisting of regular observations of sun 
spots, prominences, solar eruptions and the heat received from 
the sun; the correlation of solar activity with terrestrial phe- 
nomena and world weather; the operation and maintenance of 
the weather bureau instruments at the observatory; visual and 
photographic studies and classification of cloud formations and 
the general principles of weather forecasting. Laboratory fee $3 
per semester. 2 units. Class, F, 1:15. Laboratory arranged. 


a-103b. Practical Astronomy and 
_ Navigation. MR. WHITNEY 


Jeals with practical problems in astronomy and the compilation 
ind reduction of the data obtained. Observations with the tele- 
scope, transits, and sextant are also applied to the determination 
if time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the theory and 
)ractice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom and labora- 


ory 3 units. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. Class, CRIM Gs 
-aboratory arranged. 


. Celestial Mechanics. MR. WHITNEY 


A short course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
ravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems 
n the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the compu- 


ation of the orbits of comets, etc. 3 units. First semester. 
irranged, 


_ Astrophysics, MR. WHITNEY 


‘onsiders the applications of the principles of modern physics 
ad chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and the 
““iprocal contributions of astronomical research to the physical 
Jences, Laboratory observations are both visual and photo- 
‘aphic. Classroom one hour; observatory two periods. Labora- 
ty fee, $3.00 per semester. Second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


| 
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190. Investigations in Astronomy. MR. WHIT: 


A unified program of investigation in some particular field ; 
as variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor obse 
tions, etc., is arranged. Each semester 1 to 4 units. May be 
peated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per seme 
Open only to Seniors. Arranged. 


GRADUATE WORK in Astrophysics and Celestial Mechanics is ay 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Biology 


la-1b. General Biology. MR. HILTON, MR. MI 
and ASSISTA 
A general course either for those who intend to take fur 
work in biology or for those who wish but one year. It ma 
taken for credit by those who have high school biology, bot 
or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundame 
principles in the whole field of biology by means of class, den 
stration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the prc 
method it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and inter 
of individuals or groups. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each seme 
Class M and W, or F, 11; laboratory, field trip, or demons 
tion M,T,W,Th or F, 1:15-4:10. 


105. Bacteriology. MR. PEQUEG) 
General study of important bacteria, methods of culture 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequi. 
one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage 
posit $5.00. First semester. Class, S, 8; laboratory, MW, I 
4:10. | 


107. Genetics. MR. M’ 
A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in. 
study of heredity and evolution and their general applicatio 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race quest! 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems! 
discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. ! 
semester, MWF, 8. 


108. Bionomics. MR. HIL) 
A course in the history of biological progress, including mo: 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to t) 
who have had a year of biological work. May be taken | 
Zoology 161 for three hours. Second semester. 2 units. MV,: 


The scientific collections and library available at Claremon 
well as the geographic location, make desirable certain_ type! 
work for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, Neuro3 
certain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anatomy, h 
Morphology, Algae, and Plant Taxonomy. 
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Botany 


Field Botany. MR. MUNZ 
An elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much 
field work. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Second semes- 
ter. 2 units. Class, S, 8; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 
1941-1942). 


, 52b. General Botany MR. MUNZ 
An elementary course for those wishing general information 
concerning plants and their importance to men, as well as foun- 
dation work in botany. Special attention will be paid to the 
plant as a living organism and to its propagation, to field work on 
ornamentals and natives, and to a survey of the plant kingdom. 
No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $5.00 each semester. Class, 
TTh, 10; laboratory, T 1:15-4:10. 


. Plant Physiology. MR. MUNZ 
A study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the 
lutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, 
hotosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those 
tudents contemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, 
ind for botany majors. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory 
ree, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. First semester. Class ar- 
anged; laboratory, WW, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1941-1942), 


a, 15S$b, Taxonomy. MR. MUNZ 
study of our local flora and more common cultivated orna- 
nentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxo- 
lomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, 
nd shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pre- 
equisite: Botany 52. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Al- 
-rnates with 157. First semester. Class, A; laboratory, M, 


a Second semester. Class, A; laboratory, MW, 1:15- 


 157b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 
of Green Plants, MR. MUNZ 


he anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
volutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
olutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
‘om algae to seed plants. Prerequisite : Botany 52. Laboratory 
*e, $7.00 each semester. Alternates with 155. Class arranged; 
boratory, M, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1941-1942), 


| Botanical Problems. MR. MUNZ 
ecial work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in the 
‘Partment. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for 


edit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. Lab- 
atory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. Arranged. 


| 
; 
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Zoology 


§3a, 53b. Physiology. MR. PEQUEGN 
The functions of animals, with special reference to the hun 
body. Prerequisite: Biology 1. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each sem 
ter. Breakage deposit $15.00 per semester. Class periods, MF, 
laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. | 


54. General Zoology. MR. HILT 
An outline of the animal kingdom, vertebrates and invertebra’ 
structure and classification. Prerequisite Biology 1 or its equ 
alent. Ordinarily this course is prerequisite for advanced wi 
in the department. Laboratory fee, $8.00. First semester: 
units. Class, TTh 8; laboratory, TTh 1:15-4:10. ! 


§6. Field Zoology. MR. PEQUEG) 
An elementary non-technical course in natural history of 1c 
vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition) 
common forms, life histories, food habits and ecological fact 
in distribution. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Seci 
semester. 2 units. Class T, 9. Laboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. : 


115. Comparative Anatomy. MR. PEQUEG?’ 
A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zool’ 
54. Laboratory fee, $8.00. First semester. Four units. Class, Ti 
8, laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


116. Human Anatomy. MR. PEQUEG?’ 
A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in phys: 
education. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and Zoology 53. Laborat’ 
Peon Second semester. Class, W, 8; laboratory, MW, 1? 
4:10. 


117. Embryology. MR. HILT 
A study of early development and the formation of organs, ¥ 
especial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology | 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. Second semester. Four units. Class, 7! 
8; laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. 


118. Entomology. MR. HILT 
A general course in the structure and classification of inst’ 
Each student makes his own collection for identification " 
study. Prerequisite: Zoology 54. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Sec! 
semester. Class, T, 10. Laboratory arranged. 


119. Systematic Vertebrate Zoology. MR. PEQUEG) 
Consideration of problems involved in systematic vertebt' 
zoology such as life histories, distribution, migration, gen 
habits, groups of local as well as more general types. Incluc 
class work as well as laboratory and field work. One class, ¥ 
laboratory periods. Prerequisites: Field Zoology of Gena 
Zoology. Laboratory fee, $6.00. First semester. (Omitiec! 
1941-1942). 
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53. Histology. MR. HILTON 


The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially of 
vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 53 or 54. Laboratory fee, $8.00. First semester. Class, 
T, 9. Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory 
periods. 


4. Neurology. MR. HILTON 


A general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
nervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
requisite: Zoology 153. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Second semester. 
Sot: 9. Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory 
periods. 


1. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
ter. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F. 8. 


3. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON AND mr. PEQUEGNAT 


This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under- 
take special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, 
Anatomy or Embryology and have had Sophomore work in 
Zoology. Such problems may be with local insects or other ani- 
mals or they may be of a general nature dealing with life func- 
tions and structures. Either semester, 1 to 3 units. May be 
repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit when Labora- 
tory work is involved. Arranged. Conference hour sometime 
during the following hours, MW, 9-11; TTh, 9-10. 


The Department of Zoology conducts summer work at the 


guna Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, 
‘ector, 


Chemistry 


NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


lb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. TYSON 


or students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but 
vish to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part of 
| general education. By confining the scope of study to one field, 
ifort, 1s made to give the student satisfactory depth of under- 
standing of scientific method and the philosophy of science, Dur- 
ng the second semester emphasis is laid on the place of chem- 
Stry in human affairs, No laboratory work is required. Fee, $2.00 
Year) hana to defray expenses of lecture demonstrations. 


a 
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114a-114b. Nutrition and Foods. MR. ROBINSON, MISS FRA 


A survey of present-day knowledge of the nutritional fact 
necessary for optimum health, the various classes of food-sti 
and their nutritional value, the food budget, purchasing, ; 
planning the dietary to meet the requirements of different 
dividuals and groups. No prerequisite. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is required 
majors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for p 
medical students and for some other fields of scientific we 
Such a foundation includes courses in inorganic, analytical < 
organic chemistry, with elementary physical-chemical princif 
applied in all of these branches. The student may complete t 
foundation work in two years or in three years, as he prefi 


First Year Second Year Third Ye 

Two Year Program: 53a-53b 103a-103b l 
55a,55b 574.05 

Three Year Program: 53a-53b 57 55D 103a-103t 

54a-54b 104a-1041 


Students who have a professional objective requiring only « 
year of chemistry should find out whether qualitative analysis is 
be included. If so, registration should be for 53a-53b and 55a, | 
(10 units). Those to whom qualitative analysis is not import 


should register for 53a-53b and 54a-54b (8 units). 


§3a-53b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 


Chemistry. MR. ROBINS 
Lectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attention: 
given to the philosophy of the scientific method and to the : 
nificance of scientific developments in human affairs, as well: 
to the more technical aspects of the science of chemistry. 
cial provision is made for those who have not had second! 
school chemistry. This course is to be accompanied by a labc: 
tory course, either 54 or 55. TThS, 9. 


§4a-54b. Laboratory Studies in General Chemistry. | 
MR. ELLIC 


Concurrent with 53. 1 unit each semester. Laboratory fee, $¢ 
each semester. Breakage deposit $10.00 per semester. Laborat 
Tot W127 19-4310: 


55a, 55b. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative 


Analysis. MR. TYS 
Concurrent with 53a-53b; or 55b may be taken independer/ 
The first semester covers the same ground as 54a-54b; 2 ur 
The second semester is laboratory practice in systematic sel 
micro qualitative analysis; 2 units. Laboratory fee, $10.00 each” 
on Breakage deposit $10.00 per semester. Laboratory, + » 

215-4: 10. | 
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Elementary Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIOTT 


[he principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculations. 
saboratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volumetric 
nethods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with lab- 
oratory. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit $15.00. Firse se- 


nester. Class, S, 8; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 


a-103b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 


.ectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chem- 
stry of carbon compounds, including a survey of physical- 
hemical fundamentals and their application in this field. Prac- 
ical developments of organic chemistry are stressed. It is ex- 
ected that laboratory work (104a-104b or 105) shall be con- 
urrent with this course. Prerequisite: At least one year of col- 
ege chemistry, including laboratory work. MWF, 11. 


a-104b. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


‘eactions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each 
emester. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. Breakage deposit 
10.00 per semester. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. 


Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


‘or students who wish to take Chemistry 57 the first semester. 
Overs in one semester the same work done in 104a-104b. Lab- 
ratory fee, $12.00. Breakage deposit $20.00. Second semester, 
units. Laboratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIOTT 


. continuation of Chemistry 57 for those students who wish to 
ain a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and prac- 
ce of quantitative analysis. Conferences will be held during 
tboratory periods, Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit, 


15.00. Second semester. Three laboratory periods, WE 1 15- 
‘10 and arranged. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


-155b. Biological Chemistry. MR. TYSON 


he chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
ant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life 
‘ocesses of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments 
aploy quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical 
mw crganic chemistry. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


Ege egceposit $10.00 per semester. Class, WF 9; laboratory, 
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159a, 159b. Physical Chemistry. MR. ELLI 


A general review of the fundamental physico-chemical conc 
and principles with numerous illustrative problems, and lab 
tory practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequi 
For the first semester, a Junior course in either chemistry 
physics; for the second semester, differential and integral 
culus are also required. Laboratory fee, $8.00 each seme 
Breakage deposit $10.00 each semester. Class, TTh 10; lab 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. | 


160. Crystal and Molecular Structure. MR. ELLI 


Theoretical and practical work in the analysis of the struc 
of crystals by means of X-Rays. May be taken as a continuz 
of Geology 105. Prerequisites: A Sophomore course in mz 
matics and a Sophomore course in either chemistry, geology 
physics; also the consent of the instructor is required. 2 u 
Laboratory fee, $2.00. No breakage deposit required. Se 
semester. (Omitted in 1941-1942). 


181a, 181b. Chemistry Conference. THE ST: 


Oral or written reports by students, on material found in | 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments in t 
retical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. | 
be repeated for credit. M, 1:15. | 


183a, 183b. Methods in Chemistry. THE ST: 
Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently adva' 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in sp! 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or: 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate inst! 
tor. Library reference work is an essential part of such cou‘ 
and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical © 
organic chemistry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. Ic 
semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, 
deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. Arran’ 


191a, 191b. Research in Chemistry. THE Sit 


Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of ex! 
tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of prob? 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate! 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. * 
units. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker- 
$3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies 
Arranged. 


GRADUATE WORK in History of Chemistry as well as ina Eons 
able range of specialized fields of Chemistry is available u 
the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Classics 
GREEK 
1-51b. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scien- 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literature; 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. (Omitted in 1941-1942). 


la, 101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR. ROBBINS 
MWF, 1:15. 

LATIN 
1b. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin language. 
MWF, 11. 


-53b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 
Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life 
and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, 
Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected 
in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and 
the influence of the Greek lyric poets. TThS, 9. 


a-105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 
Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
re-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
Latin. One unit. Arranged. 


a, 106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatures 

in Translation. MR. ROBBINS 
¢xtensive readings in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
hrough the medium of English translation as a basis for the 
study of classical civilization and culture. The influence of the 
lassics upon English and other modern literatures is stressed. 
eee of Latin and Greek languages is required. 


a, 107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 
selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and develop- 


aent of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
‘ibullus, Propertius and Ovid. M WF, 8. 


1, 159b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBBINS 
,Wo sequences of readings are offered in alternate Vearsena. 
soman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman his- 
orical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
tedit In successive years. In 1941-1942 sequence a. MWF, 3:15. 


RADUATE WoRK in Roman Literature is offered under the aus- 
ices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Economics 


§a-Sb. Accounting. MR. N 
A study in theory and method, developing from the balance s| 
the fundamental principles underlying alike the construction 
Aad atts of financial records. MF, 11, and T or W, 1 
4:05, | 


§1a-51b. Principles of Economics, MR. DUNC 
The basic course in the general principles of Economics, inc 
ing current problems. Required for students expecting to emj 
size the study of Economics and prerequisite for advyar 
courses in Economics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics 5 
prerequisite for Economics 51. Two sections. MWF, 8, 9. 


103. Money and Banking. MR. 0 
Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the I! 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to su 
society with adequate media of exchange. First semester. TTh’ 


105. Corporation Finance. MR. DUNC 
Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and i 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, includ 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Econ: 


ics 5, or equivalent training in Accounting. First seme: 
LTS) Ss: 


106. Public Finance. MR. DUN() 
Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and finar: 
administration, with special attention to the theory and prat: 
of taxation. Second semester. TThS, 8. 


107. Economic Problems of Latin America. MR. DUNG 
A study of the economic and cultural problems of the Li 
American countries, with attention to economic resources, 1n(s 
tries, commercial relations, and recent socio-economic chan’ 
Previous courses in Economics and a working knowledge? 
Spanish desirable, but not prerequisite. First semester. MWF! 


120. Public Utility Economics. MR. 0S 
An historical and analytical study of public utility problem! 
the United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the ' 
way, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis 1s " 
upon the economics of overhead costs, the role of competi! 
and regulation. Second semester. MWF, 10. | 


153. International Economic Policies. MR. Cot 
A study of the basic factors in international economic relat’ 
and conditioning the formulation of international economic it 

cies. A survey of mercantilism, liberalism, socialism, industi* 


ism, nationalism and imperialism, emphasizing international | 
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nomic aspects. International economic adjustments subsequent 
to the World War, and international economic factors in depres- 
sion. Commercial treaties. First semester. Permission of in- 
structor required. Arranged. 


+. Principles of International Trade. MR. NESS 


A study of the nature and principles of international economic 
relations. An analysis of the balance of payments and the 
processes of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the course 
and theory of the commodity trade and the movement of capital 
and labor from country to country. Second semester. LEAS 9. 


’. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 


A study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
Enrolment restricted to seniors expecting to concentrate in Social 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor; previous 


courses in Economics not prerequisite. First semester. (Omitted 
in 1941-1942). 


Monopolies and Trusts. MR. BURGESS 


\ study of the economic principles and the legal status of 
nonopolies. First semester. MWF, 9. 


History of Economic Thought. MR. COONS 


\ survey of the development of economic science and policy from 
he forerunners of the classical school to the present day. Sec- 
md semester. Permission of instructor required. Arranged. 


Economic Theory. MR. NESS 


" systematic study of the theoretical tools of analysis used in the 
onsideration both of the economic system as a whole and the 


articular problems which arise within it. First semester. 
IWF, 10. 


Economic Cycle Theory. MR. DUNCAN 


‘0 introduction to the general problem of economic change and 
le theory of cycles. The course includes an explanation of the 
mpler Statistical methods employed in cycle analysis and par- 
cular attention is given to the phenomena of the depression 
riod of the ’30’s and various proposals for the control of 
rclical Movements. Business barometers and the problems of 
recasting economic change. Mathematics 58 or equivalent 


/aining in statistics is recommended before enrolling in this 
urse. Second semester. MWF, 11. 
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Education 


Introduction to Education. MR. F 
A course designed for those who desire an understanding of| 
American school system. The outstanding problems of pres 
day education are examined and certain approaches to a solu: 
of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent | 
requisite for all other courses in Education. First seme: 
MWF, 9. Second semester, TThS, 9. 


104a, 104b. History of Education. MR. F 


The development of educational theory and practice from| 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the sei 
semester to make a comparison of the established system 
America and typical European countries. History 1 or equ 
lent recommended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. A registra 
of 4 units requires permission of the instructor. Prerequi, 
Education 53. MWF, 11 and arranged. 


187. Problems of Education. MR. F 
Stress is placed upon current educational problems and lit: 
ture, especially in the field of college and university educa) 
Students may consider individual problems. Instructor’s per! 
sion required for registration. Second semester. A. 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the i 
ous credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Ari 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. | 


English 


Writing is an emphasized feature of all Freshman and So: 
more courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in Enis 
should complete Reading List I before the beginning of 
Junior year. . 


la, 1b. English: An Introductory Course. | 

THE DEPARTMENTAL STE 
The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interp1: 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the =! 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing. © 
requisite for all other departmental courses. Men: im sec 
meetings TThS, 8. Women: in section meetings MWE, 6. | 


§5a, 55b. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. ANG! 
Intensive reading of the major poets and prose-writers of: 
period, with collateral reading of selected novels. In the co’ 
emphasis will be given to literature as (1) an artistic exf} 
sion of the life, thought, and character of the individual wi 
and as (2) a reflection of the important intellectual, social, ! 
historical movements of the century. Juniors and seniors \ 
register for the course only on the written recommendatio'‘ 
the instructor. MWF, 9. 
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Types of Prose Fiction. MR. MULHAUSER and MR. HOLMES 
A general survey of important works in prose fiction with em- 
phasis upon the development and recurrence of significant phases 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. Two sections. Sec- 
ond semester. MIVF, 10. 


Introduction to Drama. MR. DAVIS 
Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the 


present day; as extensive reading as time will permit. First se- 
mester. MWF, 10. 


, 61b. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 


MRS. ALLEN 
An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art with 
some consideration given to the history of theatre practice and 
contemporary production methods. Scenes from plays, both 
‘lassic and modern, will be studied with special emphasis on 


ffective interpretation. Instructor’s permission required for 
egistration. TThS, 10. 


English Composition. MR. ANGELL AND MR. HOLMES 
Che fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with con- 
iderable attention to the composition of the “course paper.” First 
emester. Two sections. TThS, 9. 


Advanced Composition. MR. LINCOLN 
\ course for students who have mastered fundamentals. Pre- 
equisite: A degree of distinction in Course 63 and the permis- 
ion of the instructor. Second semester. HTC AS AS 


ADVANCED COURSES 


. substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List I is 


1ost desirable as a preliminary to registration in Junior or 
enior courses. 


4 101b. The Renaissance in England. MR. STRATHMANN 
nglish literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic. 
penser, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton are the principal writ- 
“s studied, and the enduring contributions of the Renaissance 


) English literature, in thought, forms, and materials, are a 
ajor topic. TThS, 9. 


» 103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 


| MR. MCCULLEY 
he neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempo- 
ries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and 
‘Manticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of 
€ English novel ; the spread of the romantic movement in 
ngland and on the Continent. M WF, 9. 
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105a, 105b. American Literature. MR. LINC 
The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its ex; 
sion of our national characteristics and sentiments. TThS 


111. The Short Story. MR. MULHAI 
Practice in supervised writing of short stories. Study of sis 
cant short stories. First semester. TThS, 9. 


112. Playwriting. 
The theory of playwriting with supervised practice in this — 
nique. A study will be made of the structure and style of 
nificant plays for their light on the problems of the begir 
ce aa Second semester. TThS, 9. (Omitted mm . 
1942). 


151. Creative Writing. MR. LINC 
Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Stud 


matters and fields of literary interest. First semester. T, . 
S205) ana Maio, | 


153. Chaucer. MR. LINC! 
A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and drat 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern w 
First semester. MWF, 9. 


154. The English Language. MR. STRATHM:' 
A survey of the English language from Chaucer to the pr: 
day, directed toward an understanding of modern English u: 
Topics studied include changes in punctuation, vocabulary, g! 
mar, and syntax; problems in modern English usage; and ‘ 
ical theories of language in relation to literature. The cc 
is recommended especially, but not exclusively, for prospé! 
teachers of English. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


155a, 155b. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMIC 
A study of the principal plays. MWF, 11. 
159. The Seventeenth Century. MESSRS. ANGELL, GLEA) 


JONES, STRATHM\ 

A seminar consisting of lectures and reports on selected t) 
in seventeenth century thought studied from the points of ! 
of history, philosophy, and literature. The topics may var} 
nually to suit the needs and interests of the students ent 
Likely topics for 1941-42 are: toleration, political democ 
rationalism, theories of poetry, Hobbes, Milton. Second si‘ 
ter. T, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
191a, 191b. The Great Victorians and Their Successors. — 
MR. DAVIS, MR. MULHA?! 

Recent literature in English considered as an outcome of 1 
teenth century backgrounds and main currents of mé 
thought. The first semester of the course comes to a foc), 
Arnold and Hardy; the second culminates in the literary acti 

of our own day. Prerequisite: English 55 or an equivalen™ 
permission of the instructor. TThS, 9. | 
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ja, 195b. The Development of English Literature. 


MR. STRATHMANN 
A seminar consisting of lectures, readings, papers, and oral re- 
ports directed toward a synthesis on the student’s part of his 
work in the field of literature and allied subjects. The content of 
the course may vary annually according to the needs and inter- 
ests of the students enrolled. Open to seniors majoring or taking 
honors in English. Arranged. 


[he opportunity for graduate work in English provided by the 
‘olleges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. In the way 
f literature and literary history it includes the more important 
thors and movements from Chaucer’s time to the present day. 
[here are offerings too, though considerably more limited, in the 
‘nglish language and creative writing. The student who pur- 
oses to go on into graduate study is advised to plan his whole 
ourse from at least as early as his junior undergraduate year. 


French 
see Romance Languages and Literatures. 
Geology 
 51b. Introductory Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


Jynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
chool chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
ory or field work, one period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each 
emester. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, W or Lie lo-4e4o) 


Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFORD 
rerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First semes- 


st. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 
\rranged. 


Crystallography. MR. WOODFORD 


fust be preceded or accompanied by Geology 53, unless taken 
pon the recommendation of the Department of Chemistry or of 
hysics, First semester, 2 units. WF, 10. 


Petrology. MR. WOODFORD 


he study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: Geol- 
gy Sla, 53 and 105. Second semester. Two class and two lab- 
tatory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. WF, 10. 


-107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODFORD 


, Tequisite: Geology 51b; recommended preparation: Biology 
‘a. lwo class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one 
ass and two laboratory periods, second semester. Laboratory 
€, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. Arranged. 
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151a-151b. Petrography. MR. WOOD! 


Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; ; 
of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. 
requisite: Geology 105. Two class and one laboratory pe 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, secon 
mester. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 secon 
mester. Given alternate years. Arranged. 


181, 182. Geological Investigation and Research. 
MR. WOOD! 
3 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 
A summer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford Un 
sity is open to Pomona students who have completed Geolog: 
and 110. 10 units of Junior credit are given for this course 


GRADUATE WoRK in Geology with special reference to Petrogr 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


German 


la-1b. Elementary German. MISS WAC 
The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. . 
exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of grat 
Etymology. Comment on German life and literature. Ml 
LPS?! 


§3a-53b. Advanced German. MR. BAUM! 


More advanced German language study through intensive | 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with conside 
extended reading in the field of the students individual int! 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attenti 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austrié 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German 1 or an equivalent. rTi, 
MIVF, 10. | 


102a, 102b. Conversation and Composition. MISS WA 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compos: 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, | 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciatior 
intonation. Prerequisite: German 53 or equivalent. MIF, 


109a, 109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MR. BAUM’ 


With special reference to the cultural, economic and politica? 
tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: ¢) 
53 or equivalent. TThS, 10 and Arranged. 
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a, 113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 


MR. BAUMANN 
\ study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period 
vith particular attention to the social and political life of Ger- 
nany. TThS, 10 and arranged. (Omitted in 1941-1942). 


a, 158b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUMANN 


The development of German Literature from 1880 to the present 
vith reference to the political and social changes during that 
eriod. Arranged. 


Inder the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate work is 
ffered in various phases of German Literature with special 
mphasis on the modern field. 


Government 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


2b. Modern Governments. MR. SAIT 


‘irst semester: American Government, with emphasis upon 
ational institutions. Second semester: European governments, 
ith emphasis upon British and French institutions. TThS, 9. 


54b. The State. MR. KIRK WOOD 


‘irst semester: An inquiry into the human and environmental 
orces which underlie, supplement, and limit the working of the 
olitical institutions to be considered in 54b. An attempt will 
e made to assess the rational and irrational elements in the 
bedience of citizens and the stability of States. 


econd semester: A study of the major political institutions 
volved by man in the course of governing himself and his fel- 
ws. Attention will be given to the contrasting solutions af- 


orded by democracy and dictatorship. Prerequisite, 2a, 2b. 
(WF, 10. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Pen to students who have taken nine units of the introductory 


uTses Or who have received the written consent of the 
Structor, 


Municipal Government. MR. KIRK WOOD 


he Problem of local self-government viewed from the stand- 
int of administration, political control, and the changing pat- 
rn of social and economic life. Typical solutions in the United 

‘ates and Europe will be examined, and the student will apply 

© general Principles evolved to a particular study of that town 
city which interests him most. First semester. MIWF, 9. 
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104. Administration. MR. KIRKW 
The growth and mechanism of the modern service-State, 
special reference to the theory and practice of responsible 
reaucracy, as developed in the United States and abroad. Se 
semester. MWF, 9. 


105a, 105b. Introduction to Law. MR. BUR 
The first semester will be devoted largely to a study of j 
prudence; the second semester to the development of Ame: 
law and legal institutions with some analysis of the rights 
liabilities arising from the more common legal relations 
Either semester may be taken without the other. MWF, 8. 


108a, 108b. International Relations. MR. 
In the first semester the main subjects of discussion will be 
nomic discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of | 
methods of adjusting disputes, international co-operation, 
peace movement, and the League of Nations. The second se: 
ter will be devoted to a survey of international law—its na 
sources, and content. TThS, 8. 


152a-152b. Public Opinion. MR. KIRKW 
First semester: Fundamentals. Individual and group opinic 
the setting for political action. The origin, nature, and mea: 
ment of this opinion, and the possibility of controlling it thr 
propaganda and other pressures with reference to outstan 
examples both here and abroad. 
Second semester: Problems. There will be reports, discus 
and criticism, but no lectures and no examination. Each 
dent will apply the principles and techniques derived from | 
to two projects: (1) a preliminary investigation of some) 
topic for all alike, chosen by the instructor, and (2) a sp 
investigation of any other topic chosen by the student and 
proved by the instructor. MWF, 11. 


153. Political Institutions. MR. ! 
A comparative survey of the agencies through which the 
ernment of the state is carried on: executive and legisla’ 
their mutual relations, the role of parties, the suffrage and} 
tems of election, law, civil service and bureaucracy. Firs‘ 
mester. TThS, 10. 


154. Constitutional Law. MR. BURE 
An examination of the Constitution of the United States: 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising th 
under. Second semester. MWF, 9. | 


156. Political Parties. MR. 
Their role in a democracy; their relation to the electorate, p) 
opinion, and pressure groups; how they are organize f 
financed; how they nominate candidates and fight campa! 
While attention will focus upon the American scene, phase ' 
foreign practice will be noted, especially regarding the cor! 
of elections. Second semester. TThS, 10. | 
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Contemporary Far Eastern Government 
and Politics. MR. FAHS 
tor description see Oriental Affairs 161. 


Attention is called to the following course given outside the de- 
yvartment: Philosophy 132, Types of Political Theory. 


READING COURSES IN HONORS 


These courses consist of assigned reading and the preparation 
of essays. Normally they carry, in each case, three units; under 
exceptional circumstances and only in the senior year, six units; 
and for summer reading, one to three units, according to the 
sxtent of the completed program. The essays are read before 
he whole group of candidates for honors, which meets every 
Thursday evening, with members of the faculty in attendance. 
These members are: Messrs. Burgess, Fahs, Gleason, W.. T. 
ones, Kirkwood, and Sait of Pomona College; and Mr. Berg- 
traesser of Scripps College. 


, 142. Political Thought from Plato to Bentham. 


, 192. Topics for each semester, to be approved by the 
department. 


History 


b. The Development of Western Civilization. 

MR. PITMAN, MR. GLEASON, MR. KEMBLE 
“he evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the 
lose of the French Revolution, and its spread throughout the 
rorld. Attention is paid to the political, religious, intellectual, 
nd economic forces of change. The aim is to lay a foundation 
or the understanding of contemporary problems. This course 
tits equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses 


: history. Three sections. MWF, 9, Mr. Pitman and Mr. 
emble; TThS, 9, Mr. Gleason. 


“S5b. History of the United States. MR. KEMBLE 


ae political, cultural and economic development of the United 
‘ates from its beginnings as an outpost of European expansion 
a position of independence and world influence. M WF, 8. 


'56b. The Development of Oriental Civilization. MR. FAHS 
or description see Oriental Affairs 56. 


103b. History of China. MR. CHEN 
1 description see Oriental Affairs 103. 


| 


} 
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107a-107b. English History. MR. PITMA 


The development of the main features of civilization in Engla 
and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution 
religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the groy 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of 1 
cultural heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain 
1660; second semester, Great Britain and the Empire since 16 
MWF, 11. 


109. The Expansion of Europe, 1400-1825. MR, KEMB: 


The maritime and colonial activities of Portugal, Spain, Fran 
Great Britain and the Netherlands in the early modern peri, 
A comparison of the aims, methods and results of overseas c: 
onization. Consideration is given to the background and achie. 
ment of independence in the Americas. First semester. MWF, . 


113a-113b. The History of Modern Europe. MR. GLEAS( 


Europe from the beginning of the French Revolution to ‘ 
Peace of Versailles. Political, economic, social, and intellect. 
developments will be studied with reference both to their intr: 
sic significance and to an understanding of present-day Eure: 


The course will conclude with a brief consideration of the eve: 
of the last two decades. Open to sophomores who satisfy « 
instructor of the adequacy of their preparation. TThS, 10. 


114. The Intellectual and Social History of America 
to 1860. MR. MARIN 


A study of civilization in the United States in which histor’ 
events are viewed from the standpoint of their cultural sigt! 
cance, and of their social and intellectual causes. Important ith 
viduals and social movements are subjected to philosoph? 
criticism, and there is a psychological study of past and presi 
crowd tendencies. First semester. WF, 2:15-3:45. 


157. Representative Historical Personalities. MR. GLEASN 


The purpose of the course is the study of a number of significlt 
historic figures with relation to the societies in which they ln? 
and the evaluation and comparison of their influences upon tht 
own and upon subsequent times. Original materials will be u 
as far as possible and the work of the course will include P 
cussions and essays. Four or five of the following Ww! Ipe 
chosen: Pericles, Caesar Augustus, St. Bernard, St. Frans, 
Henry VIII, Richelieu, Colbert, Frederick the Great, Gladst¢¢: 
First semester. TJ, 2:15-4:45. 
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8. Topics in the History of Modern Europe. MR. GLEASON 


The course will study more thoroughly than is possible in His- 
tory 113 certain aspects of the evolution of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. The topics will be selected in accordance with 
the particular interests of the members of the class. There will 
be lectures and more informal discussions. Each student will 
be expected to work on several topics, making use of original 
material so far as possible. The course will be open only to 
those who have taken, or are taking, History 113, or have had 
equivalent preparation. Second semester. T, 2:15-4:45. 


'. The Seventeenth Century. 
MESSRS. ANGELL, GLEASON, JONES, STRATHMANN 
For description see English 159. 


History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. MR. FAHS 
For description see Oriental Affairs 160. 


a, 166b. Medieval Civilization. MR. PITMAN 


A study of the institutions, economic and social structure, re- 
igion and art of Europe, mainly in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Lectures, and discussions of reports on topics of 
darticular interest to members of the class. Prerequisite: His- 
ory | or an equivalent preparation. T, 3:15-5:45. 


6a, R166b. Readings in Medieval Civilization 
MR. PITMAN 


*or honors students concentrating in history, to acompany His- 
ory 166a, 166b. Weekly conferences. Arranged. 


History of Western America and the North 
Pacific. MR. KEMBLE 


“he exploration and settlement of the area, the evolution of 
litical, cultural and economic institutions, and the opening of 
‘utes of land and oceanic communication. Splendid facilities 
or advanced work in this field are offered by the Henry R. 
Vagner Collection of History and Cartography of the North 
acific and the Mason Library of California and Western Ameri- 
in History. Second semester, Arranged. 


HONORS 


Student admitted to honors in the Social Sciences with History 
S major field of concentration will, in addition to the program 

iP ing and conferences arranged with the member of the de- 

ya who acts as his adviser, participate in a pro-seminar group. 

| will be made up of the departmental faculty and students in 
rs, and will meet for the presentation of reports and discussion. 
nlors will register for 141; seniors will register for 191. 
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141a, 141b. History and Historians. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL ST 
A consideration of the theory and interpretation of his 
through the reading of a selected group of great histo: 
classics, and a study of the development of historiogra 
Arranged. 


191a, 191b. Selected Topics for Historical Investigation. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL ST 
Arranged. ! 


Mathematics 


la, 1b. Introduction to College Mathematics. 

DEPARTMENTAL ST! 
The objective of this course is to prepare students for wor 
calculus the following year. The subject matter covered . 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as | 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to fur 
work in the department, except Math. 57 and 58. To be off 
at two periods and in two sections in each period. TTAS: 


MWE, 10 


57. Mathematics of Finance. MR. JAI 
Interest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an intro 


tion to the mathematics of life insurance. No prerequisite. | 
semester. MWF, 9. 


§8. Statistical Methods. MR. JAI} 
Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlz¢ 


index numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $1.00. Se’ 
semester. MW, 9, laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


S61. Surveying. MR. TA‘ 
Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of a 
ing and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given dil 
summer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. ' 
requisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


65a, 65b. Differential and Integral Calculus. | 
MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMIIC 
A continuation of Mathematics 1. MWF, 9, TTHS, 9. 


} 

67. Plane Analytic Geometry. MR. TA 
A study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane civ 
and their properties. Prerequisite: Math. 1. First sem te 
MWF, 11. 


110. Solid Analytic Geometry. MR, TA- 
Planes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Also a brief 
ment of spherical Trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math. 67.9 
ond semester. MWF, 11. | 
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a, 119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 
MR. JAEGER 


Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other 
advanced topics in algebra. TThS, 8. 


a, 151b. Differential Equations. MR. JAEGER 
\ general course in the theory and solution of differential equa- 
ions. MWF, 8. 

a, 152b. Advanced Calculus. MR. HAMILTON 


. brief introduction to Taylor’s series, approximation by series, 
ne and surface integrals, Fourier’s series, complex variable, 
ind related topics. MWF, 9. 


Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


rom time to time work in complex variable, projective geom- 
try, differential geometry, number theory and mathematical 
hysics will be given as the demand requires. 1 to 3 units. 
\rranged, 


XADUATE WORK in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Real 
ie Complex Variable is offered under the auspices of Claremont 
alleges. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 


‘b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive geom- 
ry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic pro- 
ction, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. 
ees fee, $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. TWTh or t had pad fo 


] 


Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


ontinuation of 7b. Either semester. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, 
* Per unit. May be repeated for credit. TIVTh or BT 15- 


Engineering Drawin g. MR. TAYLOR 


scriptive geometry, Prerequisite Mathematics 7 or its equiva- 
t. Either semester. 1 or 2 units, Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


VTh or F, 1:15-4:10 
(112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


“ments of engineering desicn. 2 units. Laborat i 2.00 
unit. TT a pe units. Laboratory fee, $ 
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Military Science 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of: 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the Nati 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as |; 
ers in time of national emergency. Students who successfully c: 
plete the four-year course will be tendered commissions as se: 
lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. ! 


The courses include both classroom and outdoor instruc) 
Theoretical instruction covers the basic technical knowledge’ 
quired of a lieutenant of the United States Army. Drill per 
provide opportunity for the practical application of the theore: 
instruction and for the improvement of the posture and phy: 
coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on thel 
velopment of the qualities of leadership. The poise acquired byt 
student and his practical experience in the art of command mal 
applied in many walks of life. | 


The instructors in the department are officers of the Reg 
Army detailed for duty at the College by the War Departon 
Equipment provided includes rifles, automatic rifles, machine ¢n 
a one-pounder gun, a Stokes mortar, and instruments for a 28-)% 
band. All students are given instruction in marksmanship. Ant 
nition for target practice is furnished without charge. Competi» 
are held and a rifle team selected for intercollegiate matches. — 

Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C.n 
may be given advanced standing on the basis of two years Jul 
R.O.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% 1 
Senior unit training. Application for advanced standing mu: | 
made when registering and must be accompanied by a recommele 
tion from the Professor of Military Science and Tactics atth 
school which the student attended. 


The four year course is divided into the basic course, consiin 
of the first two years, and the advanced course consisting oil! 
work of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either cour: ! 
voluntary but, when a student has elected either the basic cour ° 
the advanced course, completion of the course elected becom 
prerequisite for graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students /h 
are American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obliga? 
for military service nor does it interfere with the participatic 1 
sports by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are Ae 
without charge to the student. 


Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected stu! 
who have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who ite 
into an agreement to attend one summer camp for a period q$ 
weeks. Attendance at this camp is expected during the sume 
between the Junior and Senior years. Students enrolled in tha 
vanced course are required to attend camp before graduation © 
consideration of this agreement students receive, from the go 
ment, cash allowances eauivalent to a scholarship of about 9» 
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year. All necessary expenses in connection with the summer 
p, including transportation to and from camp, are provided by 
government. 


1b. First Year Basic Course. COLONEL BAIRD 
National defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discipline; 
‘ifle marksmanship; map reading; military policy of the United 
States; military organization; military hygiene and first aid; 
‘lose and extended order drill and ceremonies. 1% units. 2 
sections, Class, M, 8 or 9. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


-53b. Second Year Basic Course. LIEUTENANT STEWART 
Musketry; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; automatic 
ifle; combat principles of the rifle squad; drill and command. 
Y units. 2 sections. Class S, 10 or F, 1:15; Drill, My S13-5.205, 


1-105b. First Year Advanced Course. LIEUTENANT STEWART 
eadership ; 37 mm. gun and Stokes mortar; machine guns; field 
ortification; automatic pistol; combat orders; marches and 
scurity; combat principles of the rifle section and platoon; in- 
‘rpretation of aerial photographs; drill and command. 3% 
mits. 2 sections. Class MWF, 9 or 11. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


Neleamesecond Year Advanced Course. COLONEL BAIRD 
eadership; military history of the United States; military law; 
anks and mechanized warfare; antiaircraft defense; signal com- 
junications; tactical problems in the command of rifle and 
tachine gun companies and the howitzer platoon; drill and com- 
jand, as platoon, company and battalion commanders. 3% units. 
Sections. Class, TThS, 8 or 9. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 


Music 


THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


». Elementary Harmony. MR. ALLEN, MR. SNIDER 


lorough grounding in the fundamentals of music through the 
1:diums of hearing, singing, writing, and the keyboard. Study 
‘ major and minor modes; all diatonic triads, dominant seventh 
‘¢ super-tonic seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Har- 
Dnic analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based on the 
t hnics of the 17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite, ability to 
ty a simple hymn at the keyboard. An arranged laboratory 
‘ur each week, in addition to the regular class periods, is re- 
(ired of each student, MWF, 9 or 1:15, and A. 


1 3b, Introduction to Music. MR. DAYTON 
‘ practical course in listening to music. Through a study of the 
j1¢ forms the student is acquainted with a large repertoire of 
$9, symphonic, operatic, and chamber music, and with the men 
Vo composed it. 2 units. MW, 2:15 or 3:15. 
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§55a-55b. Advanced Harmony. MR. ALI} 


A study of part-writing technic as found in the Bach Chora: 
Chromatic harmony and modulation. Instrumental style of 
Classical School. Prerequisite, Music 1. An Arranged laba 
tory hour each week, in addition to the regular class periods: 
required of each student. MWF, 11 and A. 


104a-104b. History of Music. MR. FI. 


A general survey of the history of occidental music from: 
beginning of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music 1. TThS, 


107a-107b. Counterpoint. MR. AL) 
Preliminary work in free style for two and three voices is ’ 
lowed by the Inventions and Classical Suite forms. Che! 
Preludes and Variations are undertaken during the se 
semester. When time permits, an introduction to the Palesti 
technic is offered. TThS, 10. | 


113a-113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. 
MR. BLANCHR 


A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; 3 
history, technical limitations and use in various groups; s¢ 
of scores and the technique of scoring. Prerequisite: Musi¢. 


MWF, 8. 


158a-158b. Free Composition. MR. AL! 


Advanced original work in either the polyphonic or homophii 
forms, according to the need and preparation of the student A 


159. Form and Analysis. MR. BLANCE®I 


Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles 10 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these /!" 
ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequite 


Music 55/0 2anitss ona: | 


APPLIED MUSIC 


I. Class Instruction (No special fees). = 
(Enrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time: 


57a, 57b. Choral Singing. MR. LYN 


n 
The study and production of choral music, especial atte:!0 
being given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt It 
and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral 38 
ing. The Class will be organized as the College Choir ar 
such will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays an 2 
days from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays from 11:30 to 1: 
1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. | 
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a, 58b. Orchestra. MR. FISKE 


A study of major works of orchestral repertoire and application 
of the principles of orchestral routine through public perform- 
ance. Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. Ad- 
ditional sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course 
may be repeated for credit. T and F, 4:15. 


a4, 59b. Band. MR. BLANCHARD 


The study and production of the best in concert band repertoire. 
Two periods of attendance weekly (also one hour of drill on 
Saturday at 11:00 during football season) ; one unit credit. The 
course may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. 


Individual Instruction. 


SPECIAL FEES 


Per 
For those paying regular tuition: Semester 
e-half hour private lesson per week $45.00 
ch half-hour in excess of one DerRWeekienreg 241s. eh usln 40.00 
‘or those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 

e half-hour private lesson per week 60.00 
th half-hour in excess of one 40.00 
| PRACTICE FEES 

No, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one-hour Carlyn: races $6.00 
Pmeeeesone hour weekly = 5.00 
p-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly_____ 2.00 
Peeeeeensooe hour daily == 6.00 
-IN, CELLO, FLUTE, ETC., room without piano, one hour 

 — es 1.50 


CREDIT FOR APPLIED MUSIC 


Tedit for work in Applied Music is granted to all students 
have satisfactorily completed the examinations in their respec- 
Subject. All students desiring credit for their work in applied 
‘¢ must perform first before the Examining Committee to dem- 
sate that they have had sufficient previous training to qualify 
| as eligible for credit in applied music. Students who are 
ae music study or who have had inadequate study to qualify 
tedit will be placed in the Preparatory division to study with- 
Credit until they are able to satisfy the requirements of the 
|W Committee. These qualifying examinations are given 
Appin er of each college year. The required examinations for 
“tin applied music are given in June of each college year. 


| 
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To receive credit applied music must be accompanied or } 
ceded by first year harmony, Music 1. Credit for more than | 
year of applied music study must be accompanied or preceded 
second year harmony, Music 55. Two units per semester are gi 
for two lessons per week, one unit per semester for one lesso. 
week. No credit is given for less than a year of study. | 

All students who expect to make music their major field of «1 
centration should make this objective clear at the beginning) 
their study and must appear before the entire music faculty at | 
end of their sophomore year that the faculty may determine | 
advisability of such concentration in music. Students who - 
classified by the faculty at the close of their sophomore year} 
music majors are expected to pursue the courses recommended 9 
music majors and are required to give a satisfactory public rev 
in their senior year. All students who expect to major in app? 
music are required to register for two lessons per week in tl 
major subject (unless otherwise directed by the Examining Ca 
mittee) and to make frequent appearances in the regular Mora 
evening Student Recitals. 

Not more than 12 units’ credit in applied music may be coue 
toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student is ablt 
present a total of 8 units of senior standard of achievement in 
field of applied music. In this case 16 units’ credit may be alloc 


Voice MR. LYMAN, F 
Organ MR. BLANCH 
Piano MR. OLIVE, MR. DAYTON, MR. SNE 
Violin and Viola MR. F&C 
Wind and Percussion Instruments MR. BLANCHY 
Violoncello MR. SIMON: 
Trumpet ) MR. PACES 
Oboe and Bassoon MR. Z) 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for privel 
through the office of the Music Department. 


III. Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 


d 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at $250¢ 
semester, a registration of four persons being set as the as 
minimum. For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each as 
meets once a week for an hour. | 


GRADUATE WORK in composition and study of Music ae 
Public School Music Methods is offered under the auspice 
Claremont Colleges. 
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Oriental Affairs 


, 56b. The Development of Oriental Civilization. mr. FAHS 


The cultural history of eastern Asia with emphasis on those fac- 
tors of significance for an understanding of contemporary life. 
While most attention will be given to the main stream of cultural 
development in China and Japan, the contributions to that stream 
from central Asia and India and the more recent inter-relations 
with the West will also be considered. First semester to 1650. 
Second semester 1650 to present. No prerequisite. M WF, 10. 


a, 103b. History of China. MR. CHEN 


General survey of Chinese History, with emphasis on such topics 
as the rise of philosophical schools, important movements in 
iterature and art, and the evolution of social and political in- 
stitutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexities 
of the problem of present day China in the light of her ancient 
cultural heritage. MIWF, 10. 


Far Eastern Literature in Translation. MR. CHEN 


\ study of outstanding Chinese literary works in English trans- 
ation with the aim of a deeper appreciation of Oriental life and 
hought. First semester. MIWF, 9. 


Oriental Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 
*or description see Philosophy 126. 


History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. MR. FAHS 


che history of the diplomatic relations of Eastern Asia primarily 
ince 1800. First semester. MWFE, 8. 
! 

Contemporary Far Eastern Government and 


Politics. MR. FAHS 


‘he Processes of political control in China and Japan under con- 
itions different from those in the West and the significance of 
1€ resulting similarities and contrasts for political thought and 


or an understanding of contemporary international problems. 
cond semester. MIF, 8. 
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Philosophy 


Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosopl, 
They are recommended both for students who wish a gene 
acquaintance with the subject, and for those who wish to lay: 
foundation for advanced work. 


§1. Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDE’ 
A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reason‘ 
with special emphasis upon the nature and use of scientic 
hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive fallacs 
First semester. TThHS, 9. | 


§3a, 53b. Philosophy of Art. MR. W. T. JONS 
An investigation of the nature of a work of art and of the :- 
nificance and limitations of the aesthetic experience. In « 
course of the semester a number of classic theories of aesthe’s 
will be examined, including those of Aristotle and Croce. Soe 
previous work in philosophy or in the history or practice of soe 
of the arts is recommended but not required. MWF, 9. Gin 
alternate years, given 1941-1942. 


§5a, 55b. History of Philosophy. MR. W. T. JONS 
An introduction to philosophy through the study at first hic 
of the works of six or seven significant and representa’ 
philosophers, supplemented by an attempt to trace the main lia: 


of historical development, especially in ancient Greek thovat 
and in Europe since the Renaissance. MWF, 10. 


§7a, 57b. Problems of Philosophy. MR. IRED)L 
An introductory consideration of the meaning and method! 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems wick 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psycholry, 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of ¢ 
DRS 10: | 


131. Types of Ethical Theory. MR. W. T. JOS 
A critical examination of some of the chief types of ethial 
theory (e.g. Aristotle, Kant and Bergson) and a consideraor 
of their various solutions to the main problems of moral they. 
Some previous work. in philosophy is recommended, though ot 
required. Given alternate years. (Omitted in 1941-1942). | 


126. Oriental Philosophy. MR. IRED-L 
This course is designed to provide the student with a genal 
background of oriental thought as a basis for further studzof 
oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gaia” 
appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a stud of 
some of the more important thinkers and schools of oricta 
philosophy and through a comparison of oriental and wes! 
philosophical views and cultural ideals. Second seme*! 
MWF, 11. ) 

132. Types of Political Theory. MR. W. T. JCFS 
A study of some of the principal ways in which philosop-t’ 
have attempted to justify the existence of political societies 1 
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a critical evaluation of their success. _Attention will be concen- 
trated on the political theories of Aristotle, Hobbes and T. H. 
Green. Given alternate years. (Omitted in 1941-1942), 


51. The Nineteenth Century. MR. W. T. JONES 
A study of the main currents of 19th century thought and of 
their reflection in the literature, the history and the social move- 
ments of the period. A number of such currents will be examined, 
including the impact of science on religion, the conflict between 
individualism and collectivism, and the contrast between roman- 
ticism and naturalism. First semester. MWF, 11. 


2. Some Representative Philosophies of Life. MR. Ww. T. JONES 
An evaluation of the contribution made by a number of repre- 
sentative thinkers to an understanding of the western mind. A 
careful study will be made of the work of one or two such men 
from each of several cultural periods, including Plato and Soph- 
ocles, Dante and St. Augustine, and, among contemporaries, 


Whitehead and T. S. Eliot. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


3. The Philosophy of Science. MR. IREDELL 
This course is designed especially for students interested in the 
problems of the physical and biological sciences. A critical ex- 
amination will be made of the basic concepts and methods under- 
lying contemporary scientific thought. Consideration will be 
given to such questions as the nature of scientific knowledge, 
conceptions of nature, natural law, the relation of the scientific 
interest to other interests, and the contributions of the special 
Sciences to a view of the universe as a whole. First semester. 


MWF, 10. 


+. Contemporary Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 
A study of contemporary philosophic thought through some of 
the main modern thinkers with special reference to the domi- 
nant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
5 or 57, or such Previous work as will provide an equivalent 
a es the basic problems of philosophy. Second semester. 


3 


'. Contemporary Philosophy of Education. MR. IREDELL 
A consideration of educational philosophies at work in the world 
today, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosophical 
oroblems involved. The course will include a brief survey of 
some of the current attempts to reform education in this country 
ind abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 
outstanding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems 
of education, (Omitted in 1941-1942). 

. The Seventeenth Century. MESSRS. ANGELL, GLEASON 


& ie JONES, STRATHMANN 
‘or description see English 159, 


pponsiderable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy 1s avail- 
Die under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Physical Education 


The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is | 
upon the belief that a liberal education should include knowled, 
the structure and functions of the human mechanism; unders 
ing of the hygienic practices which promote physical, mental 
social health; reasonable skill in developmental and_ recreat 
activities of a physical type which will promote the individual's 
being during college years, and in later life; and a dispositi 
make such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective I 

Increasing interest in health, physical education and recre 
in the United States has resulted in a growing demand for 
trained and competent leaders in these fields. Pomona stu 
may qualify for such professional work by pursuing a major c 
in Physical Education, followed by a year of graduate wot 
Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


A student is required to take one unit of Physical Educ 
Activities per semester during the first two years, and one 
unit per semester during the last two years of the course. 


§. Principles of Healthful Living. MR. NI 
An introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meanin; 
significance of physical, mental, and social health as relat 
the individual and to society. Important phases of our Nat 
health problem. Constructive methods of promoting the | 
of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health prol 
of college students and young people generally. Elective ¢ 
semester. 2 units. Men, Mr. Nixon; women, Miss K 
TTh, 10. (Women’s section not offered in 1941-1942). 


123. Nature and Function of Play. MISS CAWTH(¢ 
The biological interpretation of play and the function of pl 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of | 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out ! 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. Ti 


124. Community Recreation. MSE 
A study of the organization of the school and the public 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities: 
suited for various age periods. Discussion of the techniq: 
organizing the recreation center. Organization of leade 
Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Second semester. 2} 
TTh, 8. 


: | 

126. Community Health. MISS KE- 
A brief survey of the fields of community and public 1: 
dealing with the health of people as a group, and with the f 
and governmental activities which are concerned with env 
mental control and health promotion. Hygiene and the co‘ 
tion of the total health teaching program. Second semest: 
units. TTh, 9. (Omitted in 1941-1942). | 
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9, Kinesiology. MISS CAWTHORNE 
An analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their relation 
to problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequisite: 
Anatomy. First semester. MIW/F, 8. 


2. Physical Deviations. MISS CAW THORNE 
Study of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical de- 
fects. Laboratory work includes methods of examination, pre- 
scription of exercises. Prerequisite: 129. Second semester. MW’, 
8; and laboratory arranged. 


4. Principles of Physical Education. MR. NIXON 


Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. 
Second semester. MWF, 11. 


MEN 


Students engage in programs of physical education activities 
ected according to individual needs as determined by medical and 
ysical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice 
activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable stand- 
ls in health, physical development, and physical efficiency. Among 
_minimum requirements of the Department are good posture, 
lity to swim, elementary skill in self defense, proficiency in fun- 
nental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual sport 
l in one team game. 

The following physical education activities are carried on under 

ervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, bas- 
ball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, foot- 
l, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track and 
d athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obtains 
dit in the required courses listed below by participation in activi- 
\ selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the pre- 
ing paragraph. 
The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral 
t of the program of Physical Education. No student is permitted 
darticipate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
‘ificate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
hysically fit for such participation. 


1b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
Required, Freshman year. ¥%4 unit. Arranged. 

: . z 

2b, Gymnastic Exercises, MR. STREHLE 


Required of Freshmen not taking military science. 14 unit. M, 
2:15; Th, 4:15. : ¢ & 


53D, Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. 4 unit, Arranged. 
4b, Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


cequired of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year, 
2 unit. Arranged. 
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105a-105b. Physical Education Activities. THE STA} 


Required, Junior year. % unit. Arranged. 
107a-107b. Physical Education Activities. THE STA? 


Required, Senior year. % unit. Arranged. 


191a-191b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. 
MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERRI” 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and sup- 
vising athletics. Open to Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering s- 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allow! 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Participation 
lla-l1lb is required for the Freshman year. Students may hve 
freedom of election in other activities in so far as medical and phy- 
cal examinations warrant, but must include during the Freshma 
and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group spt 
and one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


ACTIVITY 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required 1 
graduation. One unit is credited for 11, Fundamentals, a speul 
course organized in such a fashion as to include the basic fun.- 
mentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be eard 
by participation in any of the following activities. 


Individual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastic 
Archery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
Badminton Baseball Creative Individual 
Golf Hockey Tap 
Riding Speedball Folk 
Riflery Volleyball 
Swimming 
Tennis 


1Students interested in camp leadership are referred to the announcement’ 
page 67. 
Course in Recreational Games including: 


Croquet Shuffleboard 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits 
Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 
Ping Pong 
1la-11b. Fundamentals. THE STAF 
Required, Freshman year. %4 unit. Arranged. | 
12a-12b. Sports and Dancing. THE ST/F 
Required, Freshman year. %4 to 1 unit. Arranged. 
63a-63b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE pe 


Required, Sophomore year. % unit. Arranged. 
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4a-64b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing, THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. ¥4 unit. Arranged. 

[§a-115b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % unit. Arranged. 

[7a-117b, Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Senior year. 4 unit, Arranged. 

THEORY 
9a-119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
Sports. MISS BRISTOL 


1 unit. lst semester F, 1:15; 2nd semestenul 2515, 


Physics 


-1b. Introduction to Physical Science. 


MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and appli- 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed 
from the basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. 


Fee, $5.00 each semester. WF, 10. 


1-51b. General Physics, MR. TILESTON 
A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
dhysics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite : Trigonometry. MFI, 8. 


-§ 2b. Physical Measurements. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 


ae accompany 51. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. W or Th. 


'. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. MR. HAUPT 

A study of the principles of precision of measurements and the 
Pplication of these Principles to experimental data. The student 
nll be given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide 
ule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus and 
hysics 51, 52, First semester. Fee $3.00. MWF, 9. 


ft-111b, Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 
- Course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
indamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
nce, and Capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
uts. Prerequisite : Calculus and Physics SOT ano. 
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113a-113b. Mechanics. MR. HAU! 


Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and thi 
relation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum, i: 
pulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of iner\ 
Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and fran‘ 
structures with special emphasis on engineering applicatic; 
Prerequisite: Calculus. MWF, 11. : 


151a-151b. Electrical Measurements. MR. TILEST 


Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; | 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, mé 
urement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacy 
Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photome) 
and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics 111 preceding or acct: 
panying this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $4.00. M, 1:15-4:1: 


153a-153b. Optics. MR. HAU 


The fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, | 
wave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, eo 
tromagnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersi 
magneto-optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the :) 
ject of spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Phy: 
51, 52 and Calculus. TThS, 10. 


154a-154b. Optical Measurements. MR. HAN! 


Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and phy:a 
optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and ¢ 
fraction, photometry and photography. Special emphasis wilot 
given to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accom{} 
153. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $4.00. F, 1:15-4:15. 


191a-191b. Mathematical Physics. 


Atomic physics and mathematical physics presented by the ¢ 
partments of mathematics and physics. Prerequisite: alcl 
and major work in a physical science. 2 units. Arranged. | 


195a-195b. Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. HA?! 


The following problem is in progress in the department: 

Properties of high energy ions. als 
Majors in the department who are properly qualified wie 
accepted as research associates. 1 to 3 units. Laboratory : | 
$2.00 per unit. Arranged. 
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Civil Aeronautics Ground School 
COORDINATOR, MR. TILESTON 


. Private Flight. MR. WHITNEY, MR. STREHLE, MR. HAUPT 
Civil air regulations, navigation, meteorology. Each semester. 
Fee, $10. 4 units. Registration subject to approval of Dean of 
Students. MTW, 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


4. Secondary Flight. 
MR. WHITNEY, MR. STREHLE, MR. HAUPT 


Aerodynamics and structures, navigation and radio, engines, pro- 
pellers and accessories. Each semester. 6 units. Registration 
subject to approval of Dean of Students. MTWTHF, 3:30 to 5:30 
pm. 


Psychology 


Sla,b, 53a,b or 52 is prerequisite to all further courses in the de- 
Ne Beatses numbered 100 to 149 may be taken concurrently 
a or 53b. 


,51b. Introduction to Psychology. mr. EWER and Mr. cass 


fundamental facts and principles of consciousness and behavior. 
The relation of the nervous system to mental processes and ac- 
ion. Practical applications in various fields. MWF, 10, Mr. 
‘wer; 11, Mr. Cass. 


Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER 
ee to 5la, 51b. Second semester. 4 units. MWF, 11 and 


,? 


» 53b. Introduction to Psychology. mr. ELLIs and mr. cass 


oumilar to 51a, 51b except that there are two lectures and one 
vo-hour laboratory period. Notes are written up outside of 
iboratory time. Laboratory fee, $1.50 each semester. Three 
cture sections, TTh, 10, MF, 11, Mr. Ellis; MW, 9, Mr. Cass. 
aboratory periods, MWTh or F, 1:15-3:05. 


| 54b. Laboratory Psychology. MR. ELLIs and MR. Cass 


he laboratory work in 53a, 53b above may be taken by those 
‘ho have taken or are taking 51a, 51b or the equivalent. Required 
se oey majors. 1 unit. Same periods and fee as for 


, 
) Individual Differences. MR. ELLIS 


| Study of the nature and extent of individual differences and 
“ir causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and 
ce differences, Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
(1€ Organization of mind. Applications in various fields are 
nsidered briefly, First semester. TThS, 9. 
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105. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EW) 
The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light 
scientific psychology. The subjects considered include hyper 
thesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, co 
temporary occultism and spiritualism. First semester, MIVF, ; 


107. Educational Psychology. MR. ELI 
Practical applications of psychology to education. The natr 
of the learner; intelligence and motivation; principal features 
the learning process. First semester. MWF, 9. ; 


108. Child Psychology. MR. EL} 
An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and devel 
ment. Particular attention will be given to methods of ch 
training and to the hygiene of growth. Second semest 
MW, 9. : . 


118. Experimental Psychology. MR. C/ 


Lectures and discussions of the principles of scientific met 
used in psychological investigations. Leading experiments in ¢ 
history of psychology. First semester. TTAS, 6. 


152. Personality. MR. EW: 
Physical basis; types, traits, and methods of measurement; ( 
velopment of social attitudes and character. First semest 
DPMS; 10; 


154. Social Psychology. MR. EWI 


Mental processes underlying social order and_ progress; coll: 
tive forms of behavior. Second semester. TThAS, 10. 


156. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. MR. ©) 


A study of the nature of intelligence and the principles ‘' 
methods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon ! 
method of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. *: 
ond semester. 7TThS, 8. ) 


191. Advanced Psychology. MR. EW) 
Reading course. Permission of instructor required for regis!! 
tion. This course consists of assigned reading and the prepé) 
tion and oral presentation of essays. The subjects included - 
pend in part upon the interest of the student. First semes! 
(Omitted in 1941-1942). 


192. Advanced Psychology. MR. Ell 


Reading course, similar to 191. Second semester. (Omittec! 
1941-1942). 


GRADUATE WORK in various aspects and applications of psychol: 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. . 
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Public Address 


a-§2b. Fundamentals of Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment to 
specific audiences. 2 units. MW 9. 


a-53b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. SCOTT 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of litera- 
ture. Application of this technique in the reading of various 
literary types. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


a, 55b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. SCOTT 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical applica- 
tion of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for the 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. M@ W, 10. 


la-131b. Advanced Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addresses. 
Prerequisite: Public Address 52 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 9. 


4a, 134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCOTT 


Intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpreta- 
tive reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the 


class. Prerequisite: Public Address 53 or equivalent. 2 units. 
MI, 11. 


Religion 


Great Personalities in Religious History. MR. MELAND 


A biographical study of the founders of world religions and 
other significant personalities in religious cultures. Acquaintance 
vith the classics in sacred literature, associated with these re- 
igious leaders, will also be sought. First semester. 2 units. 


? 


Great Personalities in Christian History. MR. MELAND 


A biographical study of men and movements in western Chris- 
lanity from the fifth century to modern times. Personalities 
studied include artists, musicians, scientists, philosophers, poets, 
ind men of letters as well as churchmen and theologians who 
‘ave contributed to the growth of Christian civilization in Europe. 
\cquaintance with the Christian Classics in literature, art and 
he will also be emphasized. Second semester. 2 units. TTh, 


S1b. The Rise of Religion in America. MR. MELAND 


) ee of the religious personalities and social forces that have 
laped the religious culture of America. Attention will be given 
» Ploneering American religious leaders and the accompanying 


| 


| 
| 
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story of the rise of denominations; concluding with a consid: 
ation of the churches and the social scene, and the changing o- 
look of the modern church. While not dependent upon Religi 
5 and 6 as prerequisites, this course is intended as a continuat: 
of that series, relating the story of religion in historical civili- 
tions, MWF, 11. 


101. Philosophy of Religion. MR. MELAD 


A course for the general student, dealing with the modern mis 
approach to religious thinking. An interpretation of the modr 
mind and the heritage peculiar to modern man, as compa 
with that of medieval, ancient, and primitive men, is followedy 
a consideration of present problems affecting the modern mis 
outlook in religion. Such issues as the relation between scie: 
and religion, art and religion, poetry and religion, and the pis- 
ent conflict between religion and nationalism are exami, 
First semester. 2 or 3 units. TTh, 9 with third hour toe 
arranged. 


102. Applied Psychology of Religion. MR. MELAD 


A course designed to enable the student to work toward a pc 
tical philosophy of living in terms consonant with the insists 
of modern psychology and mental hygiene and with the wol 
view of modern culture. The bearing of such matters as 1¢ 
fitness of environment,” the relation between physical wellbug 
and the health of emotions, social maturation, and other aspts 
of the growing-up process, as well as the life of the mind irts 
reflective, imaginative, and appreciative outreach upon the il 
filment of life is considered. Second semester. 2 or 3 u's 
TTh, 9 with a third hour to be arranged. 


103a, 103b. Religion Through the Ages. MR. MELJD 


An historical and comparative study of the religions of ie 
world. During the first semester, attention is given to the €- 
ginnings of religion among ancient peoples, the rise of relig us 
cultures in India, China, Japan, and the Mediterranean wed, 
emphasizing the findings of the social sciences, bearing upon ie 
history of religions. In the second semester, study is mad 
contemporary developments in world religions from the ope:ls 
of the modern era to the present day. MWF, 10. (Omitie™ 
1941-1942), 


15la, 151b. American Philosophies of Religion. MR. MEL ND 


; L 
A study of contemporary types of religious thought in Ame-a. 


Modern American thinkers, whose philosophies are exams 
include: James, Royce, Santayana, Hocking, Whitehead, A®: 
and Wieman. Prerequisite: Religion 101 or 102, or such prevus 
work in philosophy as will provide acquaintance with the ea 
eas in philosophy of religion. MWF, 10. (Omitted m 1~ 
42). 
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Romance Languages and Literatures 
FRENCH 


3b. Elementary and Intermediate. MISS MARBURG, 
MISS WAGNER 


Essentials of grammar; drill in pronunciation, speaking and dic- 
tation. Introductory readings from easy modern texts, followed 
by extensive readings of works of modern French writers chosen 
to represent as many literary forms as possible; outside reading 
assignments adapted to the needs and interests of the individual 
student. This course, meeting five times a week, is designed to 
enable the student to cover in one year approximately the work 
covered in a two-year, three-unit course. Completion of this 
‘ourse admits to the advanced courses in the language and lit- 
ee 5 units. Two sections, MWF, 11, TTh, 1:15; and TThS, 
10, WF, 8. 


-S1b. Intermediate Grammar Review and Modern Readings. 
MR. CROWELL, MISS WAGNER 


A course designed for those students who have completed two 
rears of high school French, or a three-unit year course in Col- 
ege. A review of grammar with the translation of moderately 
lifficult English into French; conversation. Extensive reading 
£ modern French texts chosen to represent as many literary 
orms as possible, a part of this reading is done as required out- 


ide assignments, MWF, 9, Mr. Crowell; MWF, 11, Miss Wag- 
er, 


a, 103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MISS MARBURG 


study of the outstanding dramatists, novelists and poets from 
je romantic period to the end of the century, with stress upon 
le theater and poets. M WF, 10. 


-111b. Composition and Conversation. MISS MARBURG 


itensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
ctation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
ecial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
tonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 
acted, for the most part, in French. TTAS, 9. 


» 153b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
| MISS MARBURG 


i the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical back- 
ound and the Precursors of the great plays of Corneille and 
acine; followed in the second semester by a detailed study of 


oliére and a consideration of certain writings of other out- 
inding authors, MM WF, 8. 
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156. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. | 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 1 
tury with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and |. 
Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports. (Omitted im 1) 
1942). | 


167a-167b. Survey of French Literature. MISS MARB 
The development of French literature from the earliest timet 
the present. This course consists primarily of extensive reads 
by the individual student in important phases of French li 
uage and literature not touched upon in other departmental { 
ferings. Occasional lectures will be given by the instruct 
oral or written reports on outside readings are presented byh 
students. Arranged. | 
Certain advanced courses in French given at Scripps College: 
open to qualified Pomona students. 


ITALIAN | 
61a-61b. Elementary. MR. CROW- 


A rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the « 
nunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. A thor g 
grounding in French, Spanish, or Latin is strongly recommer2 
TThS, 9. (Omitted in 1941-1942). | 


In the Romance field the graduate seminars offered underh 
Claremont Colleges plan center on the following periods ofh 
literature: 


French: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 


Spanish: From Beginnings to Golden Age, 
Golden Age, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 

Spanish American. 


Spanish 


13a-13b. Elementary and Intermediate. MR. CROVE 
MISS HU:) 
Essentials of grammar; drill in pronunciation, speaking andi 
tation. Introductory readings from easy modern texts, folle¢ 
by extensive reading of works of modern Spanish writers che 
to represent as many literary forms as possible; outside reat 
assignments adapted to the needs and interests of the indivilé 
student. This course, meeting five times a week, is design ” 
enable the student to cover in one year approximately the vi 
covered in a two-year, three-unit course. Completion oth 
course admits to the advanced courses in the language and a 
ae 5 units. Two sections, MWF, 11, TTh, 8; and TThe 
NSPS of 
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7ib. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern Readings. 


MISS HUSSON 
\ course designed for those students who have completed two 
ears of high school Spanish, or a three-unit year course in col- 
sge. A review of grammar with the translation of moderately 
ifficult English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading 
f modern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary 
orms as possible; a part of this reading is done as required out- 
de assignments. Two sections. MWF, 10, 2:15. 


Modern Spanish Theater. MISS HUSSON 
tudy of the works of the leading Spanish playwrights from 
300 to the present time. Reading by the entire class of certain 
lays; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in 
panish. First semester. TThS, 10. 


Modern Spanish Novel. MISS HUSSON 
tudy of the principal Spanish prose works from 1800 to the 
resent time, with emphasis on the novel. Extensive outside 
adings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. Second se- 
ester, 2 7hS, 10. 


-115b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 
MISS HUSSON 


tensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
ctation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
pecial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 


tonation. This course is conducted, for the most part, in Span- 
Likes, 9. 


» 173b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. CROWELL 


the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, including 

Intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the second 
nester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of Lope 
Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén. Assigned out- 
€ readings and reports. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1941-1942), 


175b. Spanish American Literature. MR. CROWELL 


iss study of some of the outstanding literary productions of 
Spanic America. Extensive outside readings; individual re- 
‘ts. Geography, history and culture are stressed in introduc- 
y lectures and class discussions. Wee s15-3530: 


| 177b. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWELL 


e development of Spanish literature from the earliest times 
‘the present. This course consists primarily of extensive read- 
s done by the individual student in important phases of Span- 
language and literature not touched upon in other depart- 
‘ital offerings. Occasional lectures will be given by the in- 
ctor; oral or written reports on outside readings are pre- 
‘ted by the students, Arranged. 


| 
| 
| 
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Sociology 


1. Social Origins. MR. BA 
A study of the earliest known development of man and hu 
culture. The biological emergence of man from subhu 
forms is traced briefly. The growth of culture from Stone 
to Iron Age, and the rise of such culture patterns and institut 
as language, the family, private property, religion, the s| 
music, art, etc. Open to Freshmen and Sophomores only. F 
semester. MVU’F, 10. 


2. Comparative Cultures. MR. BA 
Three cultures are selected from each of three levels: primr 
ancient civilization, modern civilization. These are analyzed 
compared as to basic customs, traditions, and philosophies 
life, involving folklore and proverbs, religious beliefs, econc 
activities and organization, political or group control, marr 
and family forms, types of recreation, and extent of cult 
self-sufficiency. Prerequisite: 1, or special permission of 
structor. Second semester. MWF, 10. | 


§1a-51b. Elements of Sociology. MR. &. 
An introduction to the study of society. Designed to givel 
student an orientation in the social sciences and to devel 
critical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward con’ 
porary social problems. Application of sociological principle 
modern social problems, such as race prejudice and moyem! 
of population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, mart 
and divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure } 
activities. TThS, 9, 10. 


107. Criminology. MR. K 
The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and envi! 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal proce¢f 
The historical development of the principles and method « 
punishment. The new scientific approach to the treatmen' 
delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevet( 
of delinquencies through control of the causes. First seme¢ 
MIVF, 10. 


| 

108. Labor Problems. MR. 1} 
A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest,° 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific mI 
agement, labor legislation, methods of promoting industria pp 
problems of reconstruction. MWF, 10. (Omitted m 1941-194. 


109. Marriage and the Family. MR. Bit 
Changes in the marital status of the American population. : 
tors involved in mate selection and the complex husband} 
and parent-child relationships. Difficulties of adjusting # 
riage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. t 
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lysis of the factors promoting family disorganization, as well 
is measures seeking to conserve the socially valuable functions 
f family life. No previous work in Sociology required, but 
pen to Juniors and Seniors only. First semester, Two sections. 
UWF, 8, 1:15. 


Race Relations. MR. BABER 


iological and sociological concepts of race. The migration and 
istribution of races. The role of “race consciousness” in war, 
nternal strife, and the development of group consciousness and 
tatus. The experience of several nations with racial minorities 
amalgamation vs. accommodation) with the emphasis on Ameri- 
an experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. Second 
emester. MW F, 1:15. 


-111b. Native Cultures of the New World. mr. opLeR 
he peopling of the Americas; the physical types and their 
lations to other racial stocks; the development of American In- 
an cultures in the New World; the characteristics and regional 
fferentiations of material life, social organization, language, 
ythology, art and religion in aboriginal America; the culmina- 
on of New World Developments in the great civilizations of 
‘iddle America (Maya, Toltec, Aztec, Inca); Indian-White re- 
tions, government control, and acculturation since European 


nquest. Prerequisite 1 and 2, or permission of the instructor. 
WF, 11. 


Social Control. MR. BABER 


n analysis of human nature and its social origin. The growth 
our social heritage through social change, with its rapid accel- 
ation in modern times making social control increasingly diffi- 
t. How society develops and maintains social patterns for 
€ control of conduct through law, public opinion, education, 
ligion, rewards, and similar agencies, and the degree to which 
‘Se attempts are successful. Second semester. MUWF, 8. 


Theories of Social Reform. MR. KIRK 


study of various proposals for social reconstruction including: 
e Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndicalism, 
1 Anarchy, An investigation of contemporary experiments in 
ial reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fascist 
gime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Europe, 
la, and America. First semester. MWF, 9. 


Contemporary Sociological Thought. MR. KIRK 
analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organization 
modification of society with special emphasis upon isolation, 
al istance, conflict and accommodation. A survey of the 
ing Sociological theories, and an historical and analytical 
'y of leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an under- 
aiding of society and its problems. Second semester. MWF, 9. 
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191, 192. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. KIRK 
MR. BA 
Research in social problems and agencies. Various techni 
which have been developed in sociological research will be 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of der 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. Open onl 
Seniors. Arranged. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1940 - 1941 
Compiled March 1, 1941 
Seniors -  -- -. 7) 0 = eS 
Juniors - = + + 
Sophomores -. - - - - 7) 53) )5 iS 
Freshmen - - - - -. = = 


Specials - - - - = =) 


Total Enrolment - “ o ei . . 


In addition to the above, 1 Claremont College student 
80 Scripps College students have taken some work in Por 


College during 1940-1941. 
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Administrative Officers, 7 
Admission, 44-47 

Alumni Field, 22 
Anthropology, 73 
ATERS3H So NOL 
Assemblies, 26 
Associated Students, 27 


Associated Women Students, 27 


Astronomy, 33, 74 
Athletics, 28 
Automobiles, 52 


Bachelor of Arts, 68 
Bills, 33 

Biology, 33, 76 

Blaisdell Hall, 22, 30 
Blanchard Park, 22 
Bluff Lake Camp, 24 
Board, 30 

Board of Trustees, 6 
Bosbyshell Well, 24 
Botany, 77 

Brackett Observatory, 23 
Bridges Auditorium, 23 
Bridges Hall, 23 


Buildings and Equipment, 22-25 


Business Office, 22 


Calendars, 4-5, 123 

Campus Organizations, 27 

Chapel Service, 26 

Chemistry, 79 

Claremont Church, 27 

Claremont Colleges, 19, 25 

Claremont Inn, 2 

Clark, Eli P., Campus for 
Men, 22 

Class Attendance, 50 

Classics, 83 

Co-education, 21 

College Church, 27 


College Harrance Examination 


Board, 46 


Committees of the Faculty, 17 
Concentration in Special Fields, 


71 
Convocation, 4, 5, 26 
Correspondence, 2 
Courses, Designation of, 72 


Courses of Instruction, Ve 120 


INDEX 


Curriculum, 72-120 


Debate, 35 

Declamation, 35 
Departmental Organizations, 
Dropping Students, 50 


Economics, 84 
Education, 86 
Engineering Drawing, 97 
English, 33, 62, 71, 86 
Examination, Entrance, 46 
Final, 50 
Medical, 45 
Expenses, 31 
Faculty, 8-16 
Committees of, 17 
Fees, 31, 32 
Entrance Deposit, 31 
Fellowships, 39 
Field Trips, 51 
Frary Hall, Ze 
French, 63, 115 


General Information, 18 | 
General Requirements, 44, 68 
Geology, 89 

German, 63, 90 
Government, 34, 91 | 
Grades, 68 | 
Graduate Work, 72 
Graduation Requirements, 66 
Grants in Aid, 40-43 

Greek, 83 

Gymnasium, 23 


Harwood Court, 22, 30 

Harwood Dining Hall, 22 

Harwood Hall, 23 | 

Health, 28, 29 

Historical Sketch, 18 

History, 93 

Holmes Hall, 22 

Honnold, William Lincoln, | 
Fellowship, 39 

Honors Study, 20, 53-56, 57 

Hospitality, 2 | 

Infirmary, 24 | 

Italian, 116 


Courses Required for Admission Junior College Transfers, i 


to Freshman Standing, 46 


Crookshank Hall, 24 


arships for, 38; Admissior 
Three Year Program a 


INDEX 123 


ina Beach Marine Labora- Prospective Teachers’ Course, 
ry, 24 66, 67 
n, 34, 83 Psychology, 111 
‘92 Publications, 28 
ure Foundations, 25 Public Address, Soul2 
ark Foundation, 26 Public Assemblies, 26 
hnson Foundation, 25 ; 
irter Foundation, 25 Registration, A8 
ary, 22, 24, 34 Changes in, 48 
ig Conditions, 30, 31 in Honors, 54 
\ Funds, 43 Religion, 35, 113 

y Rembrandt Hall, 23 
of Campus, 124-125 Requirements— 
ne Laboratory, 24 for Admission, 44-47 
iton Quadrangle, 22 for Graduation, 68-71 
m Hall, 23 English, 71 
ematics, 34, 96 Residence Halls, 30 


iculation, 48 Residence Regulations, al 


cal Care, 29 Romance Languages and 

ary Science, 35, 98 Literatures, 115 

c, 26, 34, 36, 99 

urges in, 101 Scholarship, Supervision of, 49, 51 
ictice Fees, 101 Scholarships, 35-40 

cal Entertainments, 26 Departmental, 35 

Freshman, 37 

‘vatory, 23 General, 37 

Air Theater, 23 Junior College Transfers, 38 
azations— Resident Student, 38 

hae! 27, 28 peters) 

ital Affairs, 103 Scripps College, 19, 29, 72 


Self-Support, 43 
‘ons Hall of Science, 23 Smiley Hall, 22 


ies 27, 36 Sociology, 118 
jophy, panish, 
i eaten, 28 enetie! aay apr ien as, 47 
ra ucation, 106 trong Ha 
‘val Examination, 28 Student oe Hake 41-43 
‘ian, tudent Forum 
“:s, 36, 109 Students, Summary of, 120 
i 33-35 Student Union, 23 

“ssional Ree eoeert Ha Council, 27 
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lish, yo! Teachers’ Certificates, 66, 67 
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" Engineering Course, 64 Withdrawal, 50 
“Medical Course, 65 Zoology, 78 
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AVENUE 


14. 


AMHERST 


MAY 15 1941 


Index 


PERMANENT 


. Eli P. Clark Hall 
- Eli P. Clark Hall and 


Frary Hall 
Tennis Courts 


- Alumni Athletic Fields 
. Training Quarters 
. Swimming Pool 


Smiley Hall 
Student Building 


AVENUE 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS at 


25. 
26, 
29. 


Holmes Halli 


. Pearsons Hall 
. Crookshank Hall 
. Mason Hall 


Library 
Bridges Auditorium 
Volley Ball Court 


29-A. Baseball Field 


30. 
31. 
32. 


Brackett Observatory 
Open-Air Theater 
Hockey Field 


. Tennis Courts 

- Tennis Courts 

. Sumner Hall 

. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 

. President’s House 
. Claremont Inn 

. Harwood Court 

. Florence Carrier 


Blaisdell Hall 


. Women’s Playing 


Field 


. Field House 
. Women’s Playing 


Field 


- Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 


. Garages 

- College Shops 

. Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 
. Baldwin House 
. Kenyon House 
. Garages 

. Brackett House 
. Haddon Hall 

. Denison House 


PROPOSED 


. Dean’s House 
. Men’s Dormitory 
. Browsing Room and 


Lounge 


. Men’s Gymnasium 

. Chapel 

. Dramatic Studio 

. Botany Building 

. Physics Building 

. Addition to Library 
. Brackett Observatory 
. Museum of 


Pomoniana 


- Music Annex 
. Residence for Dean 


of Women 


- Women’s Dormitory 

. Women’s Dining Hall 
Oo! 

- Women’s Gymnasium 
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College Calendar for 1942-1943 


1942 
28, Friday 


Sept. 1, 
29, Saturday 


gust 29 and 30, 


zust 
tember 


tember 


‘ember 


tember 
ober 


ober 

‘ember 
ember 
ember 


Saturday and Sunday 
31, Monday 
1, Tuesday 


2, Wednesday 


3, Thursday 


17, Thursday 
15, Thursday 


26, Monday 

26, Thursday 
14-19 

19, Saturday 


1943 
4, Monday 
5, Tuesday 
7, Thursday 


19, Tuesday 
23, Saturday 


1, Monday 
15-22, 

25, Sunday 
26, Monday 


iner term begins May 3. 
‘ner term ends, August 21. 
l:erm begins, August 30. 


Residence halls open for new stu- 
dents only, 12 noon 

Program for new students 

Psychological examinations for all 
new students 8:00 - 4:00. 
Attendance required. 

Separate conferences for all new 
men and women students. 

Conference Day for new students 

Registration day for new students 

Residence halls open for returning 
students 

Registration day for returning 
students 

Special freshman classes begin 

Fall term classes begin 8 a.m. 

Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 

Last day for changing courses 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
11 a.m. 

Low grade report due 

Thanksgiving Day 

Examination period 

Fall term ends 


Registration Day 

Spring term classes begin, 8 a.m. 

Opening Convocation of Spring 
term, 11 a.m. 

Last day for changing courses 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11 a.m. 

Low grade report due 

Examination period 

Baccalaureate Day 

Commencement 
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Wartime Program 


The college has revised its calendar for the duration of the war 
1 will operate on a 48 week basis until peace has been won. 
sinning with the autumn of 1942 the academic year will be 
ided into three terms (semesters) of sixteen weeks each. A 
n will afford the academic work and credit normally given in 
-mester. 

The year-round program makes it possible for students now 
college to graduate earlier or to complete certain essential 
rses before they are called into national service. For instance, 
udent entering Pomona in the autumn of 1942 may graduate 
he spring of 1945. 

The college emphasizes that the accelerated program is Op- 
al. Students who do not desire to expedite their programs 
‘continue with the normal four year course. The work of the 
mer term has been so arranged that it will in no way interfere 
\ the plans of students who do not care to follow an ac 
ated program. 

“his catalog contains announcement of courses to be offered in 


tutumn and spring terms of 1942-43. A special bulletin on 
mimmer term will be issued early in 1943. 


George W. Marston 
Frank H. Harwood 
Dell A. Schweitzer 
Rudolph J. Wig 
Ernest E. Jones 


Paul S. Armstrong 
C. Stanley Chapman 
Arthur M. Dole 
Charles E. Donnelly 
George L. Eastman 
Charles K. Edmunds 
Mary Clark Eversole 
James W. Fifield, Jr. 
Luther Freeman 
Edwin F. Hahn 
Edward C. Harwood 
Frank H. Harwood 
William B. Himrod 
Robert P. Jennings 
Ernest E. Jones 

E. Wilson Lyon 
James E. MacMurray 
George W. Marston 
Arthur J. McFadden 
Willis H. Merrill 
Seeley G. Mudd 
Mary McLean Olney 
Dell A. Schweitzer 
Fred W. Smith 
George S. Sumner 
Roy E. Thomas 
Rudolph J. Wig 


Frederick W. Williamson 
The President of Claremont Colleges, ex-officio 


Board of Trustees 


Honorary Presiden 
Presiden 

Vice-Presiden 
Vice-Presiden 
Secretary and Treasure 


Los Angele 
Fullerto 
Pomon 

Los Angel: 
Hollywoo 
Claremo! 
La Canac 
Los Angel: 
Pomot 
Pasader 
San Marit 
San Dim 
Hollywox 
Sierra Mad 
Claremo' 
Claremo: 
South Pasade: 
San Die) 
Santa Al 
Long Beat 
San Mar) 
Berkey 

La Cresce! 
C1 
Claremit 
Los Anges 
San Maro 
Pasadia 


The President of the Alumni Association, ex-officio 


Donald G. Aplin 


Susanna Bixby Bryant 


William L. Honnold 
Theodore C. Hunt 
William S. Mason 
W. R. H. Weldon 


Honorary Members 


Highlid 
San Ma:0 
Bel ir 
Canoga Ik 
Pasac ia 
San Mai 


Officers of Administration 


1942 - 1943 
resident 


209 Sumner Hall 


ean of Students 
tor Sumner Hall 


ean of Women 
112 Sumner Hall 


sistant Dean of Students, in charge of 
Admissions 
104 Sumner Hall 


cretary of the Faculty 
201 Sumner Hall 


-corder 
106 Sumner Hall 


rector of the Library 
Library 


llege Physician 
‘The Dispensary 


rector of Alumni and Public Relations 
203 Sumner Hall 


otroller 
Harper Hall 


-asurer 
Harper Hall 


erintendent of Plant 
Harper Hall 


-ector of Dormitories 
3laisdell Hall 


lector of Dining Halls 
"rary Hall 


E. Wilson Lyon 
William E. Nicholl 


Jessie E. Gibson 


J. Edward Sanders 
George S. Burgess 
Margaret Maple 
Homer E. Robbins 
Gilbert S. Coltrin 
Allen F. Hawley 
Allin W. Dakin 
Ernest E. Jones 
Harold A. Nelson 
May C. Frank 


Lucille Gramse 


FACULTY’ 


Elijah Wilson Lyon 345 College 


President, 1941. 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B. Litt., University of O: 


Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Charles Keyser Edmunds 860 Columbia 
President, 1928. Emeritus since 1941. 
Edwin Clarence Norton 145 W. Sevent 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and Laterai 
on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritus since 1¢ 


Frank Parkhurst Brackett 270 E. Thir 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation | 
Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus since 1933. 


George Stedman Sumner 105 College 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1897. 
Controller, 1922. Emeritus since 1940. 


Mendal Garbutt Frampton 927 Harvard 
Professor of the English Language, 1904. Emeritus since 1940. | 
William Polk Russell 540 E. Six! 


Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 190. 
Emeritus since 1932. | 


Grace Ella Berry 353 W. Elevent 


Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. | 
Emeritus since 1935. 


Maro Beath Jones 807 College! 
Professor French Literature, 1911. Emeritus since 1940. 

Raymond Cummings Brooks 5353 W. 3rd St., Los At 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
Emeritus since 1936. 


Bruce McCulley 210 E. Foothill | 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus since 1939: 


} 
} 


4A ctive Faculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank 


date in each case denotes the beginning of original term of service. | 


Faculty 9 


liam Atwood Hilton 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1905. 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


rnard Capen Ewer 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. 


B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 


lph Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 

B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


liam Evan Nicholl Eli P. Clark Hall 


Dean of Students, 1919. 


B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Edinburgh University. 


mer Elmer Robbins 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915, and Director of the 
Library. 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
lliam Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


orge Samuel Burgess 1175 College Ave. 
Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


zene White Nixon 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


3.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
illinois and California Universities. 


721 Harrison Ave. 


ok Wesley Pitman 116 E. Twelfth St. 
*rofessor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 
ton, 1924. 


’h.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


and Ray Tileston Eli P. Clark Hall 
rofessor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 

a Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
ollege. 


Irles Tabor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 
rofessor of Education, 1919. 


-A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
larvard University. 


10 Faculty 


Philip Alexander Munz 1165 Indian Hill B 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1917 
B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Grad 
Student, University of Chicago. 


Kenneth Duncan 1100 Harvard A 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Unive 
of Michigan. 


Alfred Oswald Woodford 443 W. Tenth 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessie Edith Gibson 405 Yale / 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Grad 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


Charles Judson Robinson 809 Indian Hill B! 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Edward Taylor | 1022 Harvard / 


Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Califo: 
Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


Edward McChesney Sait 238 E. Seventh 
Professor of Government, 1928. : 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., a 
University. 


Chester George Jaeger 1045 Yale A 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


| 

Robert Sidney Ellis g17 Harvard / 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


Walter Alfred Allen 175 East 12th! 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. ; 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American cl 
of Organists. | 


Everett Samuel Olive University Club, 8th and Amh' 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pup ¢ 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


Faculty II 


mes White Crowell 450 University Circle 
Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 

B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


izabeth Kelley Marylind Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 

B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Stan- 
ford University. 


y Erwin Baber 999 N. College Ave. 
Professor of Sociology, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


ymond C. Baird 370 W. Seventh St. 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1941. 


Ph.B., Simpson College; Graduate Command and General Staff School; 
Colonel, U. S. Army. 


en Shou-Yi 690 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


iott Curtis Lincoln 472 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of English, 1924. 


B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
University. 


njamin David Scott 828 College Ave. 
Professor of Public Address, 192 ce 


B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B. Boston University; Ph.D., 


Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Uni- 
versities, 


iter Ticknor Whitney 445 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. Brackett 
Observatory, 1929. 


BSS M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


'dward Sanders 
Assistant Dean of Students, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


nard Eugene Meland 275 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of Religion, 1936. 


3.A,, Park College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Graduate Student 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Marburg University. 


omas Montague Beggs 3 424 W. Tenth St. 


{ssociate Professor of Art, 1926. 


FA. Yale University. Graduate, Pratt Institute; Dipl6me Ecole des 
eaux Arts, Fontainbleau; Graduate study, Harvard University. 


? 


if} Faculty 
Carl Baumann 459 W. Eleventh $ 


Associate Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


Francis Raymond Iredell 1060 College Av 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Harold Davis 612 W. Tenth S$ 
Associate Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


Ernest Albert Strathmann 160 W. Eleventh S$ 


Associate Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Norman Theodore Ness 


Associate Professor of Economics, 1928. 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., Harvat 
University. 


Robert Lobingier Strehle 1019 Dartmouth Av 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 

B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, Un 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford Un 
versity. | 


Helen Marburg 139% E. Seventh $ 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. : 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Margaret Husson Marylind Av 
Associate Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate stud 
centro de Estudios Histéricos, Midna: 


Colvin Heath 750 Indian Hill a 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Emilie Elizabeth Wagner’ 646 Indian Hill Bly 


Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat ‘ 
l'Université, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


| 
Marion Jeanette Ewing 487 W. = ‘I 
Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


*Absent on leave, 1942-43. 
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itis Haupt 

Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California. 

nneth G. Fiske 

Assistant Professor of Violin, 1936. 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, 
Jacques Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 

in Howes Gleason 

Assistant Professor of History, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University. 


arles Burton Fahs? 

Assistant Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1936. 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
of Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 

lliam G. Blanchard 

Assistant Professor of Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 

il Jurecka 163 W. Eleventh St. 
Assistant Professor of Art, 1 932. 

staduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 

gh J. Hamilton 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 


3.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown Uni- 
rersity. 


433 Baughman Ave. 
905 Harvard Ave. 


512 Baughman Ave. 


1495 Via Zurita 


451 W. Seventh St. 


rer Goss Bristol 1020 Berkeley 
{ssistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
3.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


abeth Cawthorne 1265 Indian Hill Blvd. 
{ssistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 

A. MLA,, University of California. 

1 Haskell Kemble? 

'ssistant Professor of History, 1936. 

-A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 

yl Dayton 262 W. Sixth St. 
ssistant Professor of Music, 1 938. 
-Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York. 

iam Thomas Jones Padua Hills 
‘sistant Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 


A,, Swarthmore College; B.Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Princeton 
“Aiversity, 


bsent on leave, 1942-43. 
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George N. Tyson 600 E. Baselit 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1938. | 
B.A., Pomona College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Southern California. 


Norman Elliott Padua Hi 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 


Earl Jay Merritt Eli P. Clark Hi: 
Social Director of Men’s Campus, Freshman Adviser, and Instructor 
Physical Education, 1925. | 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Mary C. Love 220 W. Tenth $ 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


Virginia Princehouse Allen 175 E. Twelfth ‘ 
Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Ur 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


Murray Delmar Kirkwood? 


Instructor in Government, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College and Oxford University; M.A., Fletcher School 
Law and Diplomacy, and Harvard University. 


Joseph Warner Angell 420 W. Eighth $ 
Instructor in English, 1939. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Stet 
Sale: University. 


Mervin Shirley Snider rorr Harvard a 


Instructor in Music, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Eastman School of Music. 


Willis E. Pequegnat 433 Harrison AV 
Instructor in Biology, 1940. 
B.A., University of California; Graduate Student, University of Californ 
at Dag Angeles. 


Margaret Maple 320 W. Tenth S 
Recorder, 1940. | 
B.A., Pomona College. 

Harold B. Stewart University Clu 
Instructor in Military Science and Tactics, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College; Captain, Infantry Reserve, U. S. Army. 

Frederick Ludwig Mulhauser, Jr. 1227 Dartmouth Avent 


Instructor in English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


1Absent on leave, 1942-43. 
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arles Shiveley Holmes 1245 Dartmouth Avenue 
Instructor in English, 1941. 


B.A., Oberlin College; Graduate Student, Princeton University. 


liam Avery Cass 354 West 6th Street 


Instructor in Psychology, 1941. 

B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 

her James Lee, Jr. 463 Baughman Avenue 
Instructor in Government, 1941. 

3.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California. 


n Sewall Shelton 1100 Oxford Avenue 
nstructor in Geology, 1941. 


3.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student Yale University. 


lie Marie Stuart 130 West 8th Street 
nstructor in Voice, 1941. 


3.Mus., University of Illinois. 
Absent on leave, 1942-43. 


Departmental Lecturers 


In Anthropology 
ris Edward Opler 


sistant Professor of Anthropology, Claremont Colleges, 
-A., M.A., University of Buffalo; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


In Economics 


ur Gardiner Coons 


rofessor of Economics, Claremont Colleges, 
.A., Occidental College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 


Visiting Instructors in Music 
Simonsen, Violoncello 
ge Pacheco, Brass Instruments 
vey Zorn, Reed Instruments 


-d Kastner, Harp 


Faculty Committees’ 


1942-1943 


Administration—President, Secretary of Faculty, Dean of Studen 
Dean of Women, Iredell, Pitman, Hilton, Jaeger, Munz. 


Admission—Nicholl, Sanders, Gibson, Ellis, Davis, Maple. 
Athletic Council—Nixon, Nicholl, Woodford, three student 4g 


sentatives, and two alumni representatives. 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California dnt 
collegiate Athletic Conference—Nicholl, Jaeger. 


Classtfication—Nicholl, Duncan, Whitney, Sanders, Maple, Taylc 
Lincoln. 

College Life—Nicholl, Gibson, Jaeger, Merritt, Husson, Tyso 
Duncan, President Associated Students, and President Ass 
ciated Women Students consultant members on call. 


Courses of Study—Munz, Burgess, Fitts, Strathmann, Marbur 
Gleason, Fiske, Ness. | 


English—Mulhauser, Hamilton, Meland, Haupt, Crowell. 


Health—Robinson, Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Kelley, Pequegn: 
A.W.S. and A.M.S. Presidents consulting members on call. 


Honors—W. T. Jones, Pitman, Elliott, Davis, Sait. 


Library—Baumann, Burgess, Crowell, Robbins, Hamilton, Pi 
man, Angell. 


Personnel—Gibson, Sanders, Fitts, Nicholl, Merritt, Maple, el 
Husson, Bristol. 


Public Events—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman. 


Religious Activities—Meland, Baber, Scott, Lyman, W. T. Jon 
Blanchard, and two student representatives. 


Scholarships—tiredell, Nicholl, Gibson, Tileston, Ness, Marburg. | 
Student Aid—Nicholl, Gibson, Sanders, Merritt, Baber. 


Special War Committees 
Military Service—Nicholl, Jaeger, Baird, Tileston, Strehle. 
Civilian Defense—Jaeger, Nicholl, Gibson, Gleason, Leg Tso 
Coltrin, and nine student representatives. 
Key Center of Information and Training — Robbins, McColl 
Angell, Beggs, Lee, Holmes, and six student representative 


i 
*First person named is chairman. | 


THE COLLEGE 


The Founding of Pomona 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
ifornia whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
nding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
der the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
d and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega- 
al Churches of Southern California. 


Original Trustees 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt Riverside 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


f this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member of 
‘oard. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, and 
w Honorary President. 

he College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
ction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented 
mona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
mont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
"nt, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
it place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
rary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
xe. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 


€come so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith- 
ng the location. 
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The growth of the College has been swift and constant. T 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total numb 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrollme 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between m 
and women and among the four classes. | 


The Associated Colleges 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adopti 
under the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, 
the group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious adva 
tages of the small college are retained while still making possil 
the gathering together of the equipment that is justified only | 
a large university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incc 
porated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units knoy 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Seripy 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Se 
tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. — 

Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “I! 
Board of Fellows,” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona ' 
of Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effo 
set to return to each member of that group a stimulating at 
supplementing influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeli 
W. Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fur 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 

These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, 4 
independent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual actiy 
ties and facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper divisi( 
classroom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the mo 
advanced students for a choice of instructors and subject mattt 
The Graduate School, the central library, and in part the spons¢ 
ing of research work are carried on as common enterprises 0! U 
three institutions under the administration of Claremont Colleg' 
The buildings and facilities of Claremont Colleges and the la 
oratories of Pomona College are for the use of all. 

Claremont Colleges undertakes also in behalf of the group dl 
administration of the health service, which includes the full tn 
of a physician and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date ! 


firmary, the responsibility for an auditorium seating 2600 and fl 
the music and lecture courses presented in it each yeat, a ; 
cat 


velopment of a central heating plant, the purchasing aa 
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ing of books for all three libraries, and the conduct of a com- 
n business office, each institution sharing proportionately in 
cost of these common services. An “Intercollegiate Council” 
yes as a co-ordinating agency for matters of mutual concern. 


Claremont 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the unique 
demic community of 3200 that has grown up around the 
ege. The early settlers were New Englanders and they gave to 
remont an atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. With the 
wth of Pomona and the foundation of Scripps College and 
remont Colleges the village has come to be a cultural center 
national significance. 

The prestige and advantages of the colleges brought other 
cational and religious institutions to the village. Four private 
aratory schools are now located in Claremont. Under the 
ices of the Congregational Church a community for retired 
isters and missionaries was founded in 1915. This enterprise, 
called Pilgrim Place, has experienced marked success, its 
ts totaling over half a million dollars. 

The charm of Claremont has led other distinguished men and 
nen to move here after retirement from business and profes- 
al life. Each winter the village entertains a number of visitors 
| come to enjoy the climate and the beauty of citrus groves 
ath towering, snow-capped mountains. 

*omona students thus enjoy life in a cosmopolitan community, 
h retains the charm and intimacy of a New England village. 
they are in no sense isolated from the busy life of Southern 
‘ornia, for the college is only three miles from the town of 
ona and only thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. By its loca- 


ae College combines the advantages of both village and 
e. 


Pomona’s Ideal 


omona College represents the effort to maintain in an ex- 
onally favorable environment a small independent residence 
se whose students enjoy the inestimable advantages of in- 
‘© contact with each other and with their instructors. The 
ve endeavors to give individual attention to all its students. 
€ same time, the close associations with Scripps and Clare- 


Colleges, afford at Pomona facilities normally available only 
'ge universities, 
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From the very beginning Pomona has maintained a reputati 
for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in large numbe 
Membership in the institution itself is regarded as a scholas 
honor. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received national recog 
tion in 1914 when the college was awarded a chapter of Phi B 
Kappa. Since September 1924 the college has given further i 
petus to academic achievement by maintaining an honors ty 
of instruction which affords special opportunities for independ 
study to students of recognized ability. 

Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high b 
also broad and inclusive. It insists that the best preparation { 
life is a liberal arts education. Only such training can provide t 
comprehensive view of society required in the modern wor! 
Pomona aspires to train men and women who can provi 
professional, business, and civic leadership in their respecti 
communities. , 


Social Training an Essential Part of Education i 
Some of the greatest values in higher education come from t 
daily contact of student with student. Pomona College 1s : 
academic community in which the student’s daily living, as w 
as his academic work, is under the direction of the college. Wi 
the exception of the small group that lives at home, all studet 
are accommodated in dormitories and dining halls owned by t 
college. Pomona is one of the most completely residential c 
leges in the United States. 
Dining together in finely appointed college halls induces soc 
amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange dinners between t 
women’s campus and the men’s campus afford opportunities f 
social intercourse and entertainment at no extra expense. Studer 
meet in the private dining rooms for luncheons and dinners w! 
distinguished visitors to the campus. The fraternities have the 
special rooms within the dormitories in close association with t 
rooms assigned to the members of the several groups. 
Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the © 
ture of its student body. Working together on social as well 
scholastic problems, men and women students associate in mutt 
respect and dignity. The graduates of the college testify th 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and round 
worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values # 
opportunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate — 
the main business of study and work. 
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Religious Life 


While originally Congregational in organization, the College 
g ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
id of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from 
esiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
ntain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 
Since the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
lent to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
s obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
itual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
nod in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
Not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
ations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of 
sducation, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
cal study of those arrived at by others. 

the college desires to offer its students the greatest opportuni- 
tor spiritual growth and religious experience. A department 
ligion is maintained in the regular curriculum and a rich 
p of courses is available. Weekly devotional chapels are 
sored and church services are held at the college one Sunday 
ing each month. 

he village of Claremont enjoys the great advantage of a com- 
ity church in which all Protestant denominations worship 
her. Students are encouraged to affiliate with the church and 


end its services. There they enjoy fellowship with students, 
Y, and townspeople. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Pomona College occupies about one hundred and twenty ac 
of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten 
Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus proper, center 
in Marston Quadrangle. | 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from : 
central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 


Administration and Classroom Buildings | 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pom: 
College, has been removed from its original site and remode 
for administrative and faculty uses. 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mons 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with m: 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly: 
recitation rooms and departmental offices. It contains also: 
auditorium seating 750. | 

The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained! 
Harper Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 


Art and Music Buildings . 
Rembrandt Hall is deveted to the Department of Art. ° 
upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor 7 
auditoriums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 
The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facil:¢ 
for the study of music. It contains, in addition to private stud 
an auditorium seating 800. | 
The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspice: 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is a’ 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. ' 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who atten’ 
Pomona College. | 
The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the nat? 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 
Science Buildings | 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, ' 
tains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the department? 
physics and mathematics. | 
The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewe/! 


Bixby, ’o1, serves the Department of Astronomy. 
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The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 


ntains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
ents of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
ovides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
ink, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
ology. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine pri- 
e rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, as 
ll as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 


The Library 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constructed 
1908, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer of 
I. Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for the 
cial science collections, all books and bound periodicals are 
ised in the main library. 


Residence and Social Halls 

The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac- 
umodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com- 
ely furnished with all modern conveniences. 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
ents besides the House Master and one or more instructors; 
' additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass- 
5 Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George 
Marston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 
+ to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there 
‘three smaller dining rooms for special uses. 

arwood Court, a modern dormitory which includes Strong 
‘» accommodates 180 women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, 
‘ed in honor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, houses 80 women. 
; College also maintains several houses with similar accommo- 
ns. All women residents are served by the Aurelia Squier 
<vood Memorial Dining Hall. 

“he Student Union, provided through the gifts of many par- 
' supplemented by funds from the Associated Students and 
“request of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, in- 
‘ng publications, the graduate manager, and the Cooperative 
>. It provides a social center for all students and an attrac- 
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tive and adequate ballroom so that off-campus dances are no 
necessary. 
The Claremont Inn 

The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenu 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and com 
munity, and is owned and operated by Pomona College. Parent 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longe 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and privat 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under botl 
the American and European plans are provided. Students who di 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a convenien 
vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses the friendl) 
ness of the colleges and the community. | 


Athletic Facilities 

The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equi 
ment for indoor physical training supplementing the variov 
playing fields for men and for women. 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance ¢ 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great Wa 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, Sheldo 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friend 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swin 
ming pool for men. 

Other Facilities — 

The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the Sa 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the tra 
of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. TI 
camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great ar 
unspoiled natural beauty. | 

The College operates its own independent deep well wat 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clar 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in the 
Service. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the C: 
lege first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on t 
campus recently, through the generosity of an anonymous dont 
It contains the historical exhibit set up in recognition of t: 
Fiftieth Anniverary, and will become ultimately a museum > 
Pomoniana. | 


ADMISSION 
Preparing for College 


Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
icial who is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
students is invited to call on the Admissions Office at any time 
garding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on specific 
ograms. It is often possible for students to select work in their 
al high school years that will add greatly to their ability to do 
llege work. 

In planning the standard four-year preparatory program ap- 
cants will find it advantageous to include, in addition to 3 units 
English, the following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 
unit each of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; 
d 3 or more units of electives from the following subjects: 
glish, foreign language, history, mathematics and laboratory 
ence. 

For advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
st one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
‘tman. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
ry much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
owledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
ll do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
gh School if possible. 

For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Room 
{, Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


Admission Requirements 
plication and Credentials 
Application for admission to Pomona College must be made 
the form furnished by the college and all credentials must be 
d with the Committee on Admissions. 
The forms and credentials required are: 
Application Form I. Including $3.50 fee. 
Personal Rating Scale Form II. A confidential report by the 
Principal or proper school official and sent by him to the Di- 
tector of Admissions. 
A Personal Letter by the applicant, stating reasons for going 
to college and why Pomona has been selected, also explaining 
any extended break in secondary school education and any 
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special conditions affecting college plans. This letter sho 
accompany the application Form I. 

Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the tu 
of selection of candidates, work in progress will be consider 
in fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be grant 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfact: 
completion of all secondary school work. This transcript shor 
include interpretation of grading system. : 


. Medical Certificate, on a form furnished by the college a 


signed by a licensed M.D. The college reserves the right 
reject students for health reasons. 

Tuition Deposit of $25 due within thirty days of date of 
ceptance. This deposit will apply on the first term college bi 


Applicants who win awards in the competitive scholarship 
examinations need not make this deposit in advance but it’ 
will be deducted from the amount of the scholarship awarded. 
Applicants participating in the examinations who do not win 
awards but who wish to reserve places in college must make 
this $25 deposit within thirty days of the announcement of the 
scholarship awards. 

Failure to make this payment results in the removal of the 
candidate’s name from the reserved list both for instruction and 
for housing. This does not affect the eligibility of the candidate 
for admission, but candidates who have not paid are placed 
after those who have paid. Should an accepted candidate who 
has paid this deposit withdraw one month or more before the 
beginning of the term for which he was accepted, $15 will be 
refunded. Candidates on the waiting list for whom places are 
not provided will have the entire deposit refunded. 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate ) 


admission to advanced standing must file an official transcrip?) 
all college work for which he has been previously registered ‘¢ 
a statement of honorable dismissal from the institution ° 
attended. | 


Scholarship Requirements 


Pomona College desires to be reasonably sure of a candide' 


academic success before admitting him as a student. Experic® 
has shown that the best single indication of such success |‘ 
record of high achievement in schools previously attended. Call 
dates with achievement records only slightly above average ® 
required to submit supplementary evidence of ability to do * 
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se work. Applicants with less than average previous achieve- 
snt are not admitted. 

In accordance with the above general statements the following 
iolarship requirements have been established: 


r Freshman Standing 


Plan I. 


Plan II. 


Plan II. 


Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 

school showing either: 

1. Fifteen recommended units, including at least three 
in English, earned during the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th grades; or 

2. Twelve recommended units, including at least two in 
English, earned during the 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades. 


Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 

school showing either: 

1. Twelve recommended units, including at least three 
in English, earned during the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th grades supplemented by a personal letter from 
the proper official of the school from which the candi- 
date graduated, or is graduating, urging his accept- 
ance and testifying to his ability to do good college 
work, 

2. Nine recommended units, including at least two in 
English, earned during the 10th, 11th and 12th grades 
supplemented by the letter required above, and in 
addition, a satisfactory achievement in specified schol- 
astic aptitude tests. 


By special examination in cases in which an unusual 
or irregular preparatory program prevents evaluation 
according to one of the above plans. 

NOTE: Certificate of having successfully passed ex- 
aminations as given by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board will be accepted as the equivalent of 
secondary school units in subjects covered by such 
examinations. These examinations are given at stated 
times and places; information regarding details may 
be secured from the Director of Admissions. 


| Advanced Standing 


Applicants from other accredited colleges will be accepted pro- 
‘d their academic work is of at least C average, and transfer 
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credit will be given for all courses which are comparable to cour: 
offered in Pomona College. 


For Special Classification 


Mature students, particularly those equipped for adan| 
studies in special departments, may be admitted as special stude: 
to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may « 
fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


Three Year Program for Junior College Graduates 

Recognizing the increasing demand on the part of many Junt 
College graduates for an opportunity to continue their educat: 
on the basis of a three-year program leading to the Master’s deg 
rather than a two-year program leading only to the Bacheli: 
degree, Pomona College calls the attention of those interested 
such a procedure to the general statement on page 63 and the s). 
sequent departmental exhibits of upper division and gradut 
studies. 


EXPENSES 


The fees charged cover only about one-half of the cost of main- 
uing the educational program of Pomona College. The money 
eived from students is supplemented by income from perma- 
it funds and by gifts secured from year to year. 


[0 Ee per term $ 175.00 
Including season tickets for Artist Course and 


Athletic Events. 
Special tuition, for students carrying less 
than ten units of work, for each such 


a per term 17.50 
(Exclusive of Artist Course and Athletic tickets.) 


: 
| 


Room and Board in residences for men 
—— SS SOpersterm §=6215.00-302.50 


Room and Board in residences for women 


eit terin 275.00 
Visitor's Fee, required from those visiting a 
Geese study per course 10.00 
Pammeeory bees per term _I.00- 15.00 
Laboratory Breakage Deposits ____ per term = 5.00- 20.00 
“ees for Applied Music... per term  25.00- 60.00 
Practice Fees, Applied Music ____ per term —iI.50- 15.00 
*ees for Applied Art per term 5.00- 25.00 
For exact fee see Courses of Instruction. 
«ate Registration Fee (see page 55). 2.00- 10.00 
pecial Examination Fee (see page 55)____. I.00- 2.00 
Associated Student Dues per term 7.25 


This charge is made upon all regular students by 
action of the Associated Students. Recognizing the 
value of the activities supported by this fee, the 
College requires its Payment and reserves the right 
to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


raduation Fee Peccepaceics yi 10.00 
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Residence for Men 
The College is equipped with dormitary and dining hall fac. 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected that | 
men not actually living at home will live and dine in college ha; 
Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis! 
an inclusive charge varying from $215 to $302.50 per term, acco! 
ing to location of room. This charge includes necessary furnite: 
rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of the same and ¢ 
care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished by the student « 
blankets and bed spread. 
Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites) 
three rooms accommodating two students. | 
On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmeris 
provided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—tor 1c 
students. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


Residence for Women : 

It is expected that women students will room in the colli 
residence halls and board at the dining rooms in Harwood Cot 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Studi 
living at home or working for room or board may make speal 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. | 

Harwood Court, in which is included the dormitory know! 
Strong Hall, and the several Colleges Houses which afford sit 
dence facilities, have both single and double rooms as well, 
suites. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory » 
women, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. Eh 
room is provided with the necessary furnishings, including 1s 
The only articles to be furnished by the student are linen x 
covers for a single bed. : 

Residential campus privileges are provided on the basis 0 
inclusive charge of $275 per term. A limited number of sp! 
grants-in-aid applicable to this charge are available. Informa! 
can be obtained from the office of the Dean of Women. | 

Residence Regulations 

The residence privilege does not include the use of the ron 
during the Christmas vacation, when the halls are closed. 1! 
residence halls are open for new students the Friday before 
opening of the college year and for returning students the dao 
registration. The residence and boarding privileges end 24 hit 
after the last examination at the end of the spring term 10" 
students except seniors and. those asked by the college to rer} 
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‘ough Commencement. The residence and dining halls are 
ised the day after Commencement. 
A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
m which deductions are made for individual and communal 
mage to college property, any balance being credited to the stu- 
it’s account on graduation or withdrawal. 
|The college reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
‘hout rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or undesir- 
‘e occupant. 
Bills 

All College bills are due each term in advance and must be 
'd by the student at the time of registration. Students wishing 
‘arrange for payment by installments should confer with the 
atroller before entering, preferably in the summer preceding 
‘istration. An interest charge of 6% per annum will be made 
jall unpaid balances. No refunds are made to those leaving 
ore the end of the term except that in the case of those leaving 
ore the middle of the term because of illness one-half of the tui 
and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case of those 
\pping out for good cause within a week of their registration all 
| $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a room payment 
iss the room is re-rented to someone not then rooming in a 
“2ge residence hall. 

Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated 
se bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all college bills and 
vary obligations by four p.m., of the fourth day preceding 
©mencement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 


Ge 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps and Claren 
Colleges, engages the full-time services of a physician to care fo 
students. Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin, a graduate of Pomona Col 
and of the University of Rochester Medical School, has held 
position since 1940. Dr. Coltrin has had excellent training 
experience, having served as Interne and later as Resident 
Medicine at the University of California Hospital, Fellow 
Urology at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, 
Exchange Fellow in Physiology at the University of Kiel, ¢ 
many. He was an instructor for one year at the University 
California Medical School, in addition to which he has done 


vate practice. 


The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily a 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain condit 
of hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are tre 
at the Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases rec 
ing nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical d 
ings and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as is 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case ot 
cident, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergi 
treatment. | 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Col 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals if illness requ 
hospitalization. For additional days the charge is two dollars) 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue 
individual medical service at any time, without previous noti 


The College does not assume responsibility for the com) 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its pre 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus he! 


functions are stressed in the College medical program. | 


} 


For curative treatment, students have ready access to the ‘ 
lege Health Service and to the consultants among the lea! 
physicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete se'! 
is not financed by the College. The College nurse visits the ' 
dence halls each morning in order to see those students reporte! 


When specialists, consultants and special nurses are requ’ 
such fees will be met by the student. In any illness the stude. 
free to choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 
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Physical Attention 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern to 
College. The climate of Southern California permits abun- 
outdoor life. Supervision is given to athletics throughout 
college year. Every student on entering is given a physical 
unation under the direction of the College Physician. The 
ical certificate required of all applicants for admission in- 
es a certificate of recent successful small-pox vaccination and 
ttificate of a satisfactory tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the 
- Any student, while in college, may be required to present 
year a follow-up certificate of examination for tuberculosis. 
lar work in physical education is prescribed throughout the 
years, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene are given. 


thletics. The direction and financial management of ath- 
rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
bers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
ger there is a student manager for each sport. 

lumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
e alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
ssed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
asketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
2s of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
ses and field sports are encouraged. 

“swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
2quipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
vurtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 

xe College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
al facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, — 
» this end the departments have established regulations con- 
g the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that 
ts who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the wor 
the several departments: 
Art 
The Eugene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 an 
second prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing 
design in work presented for the annual exhibition. Giver 
Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, who 
an artist. 
Astronomy 
The Moncrieff} Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the studer 
the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in ¢ 
whose interest in the study and proficiency in the observa 
work are indicated by the best notebook kept in accord 
with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars is g 
by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


Biology | 

The Vaile Prize: A prize of twenty-five dollars to be awarde 
an outstanding student in Botany or Zoology was endowe! 

the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 
English | 

The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men 
three prizes for women of fifty, forty and thirty dollars : 

for excellence in English, are available in the fall and st! 
terms, to members of the Freshman class taking English’ 

In the award of these prizes attention is given to the int¢ 
shown by the student in improving the quality of his wi 
and spoken English. ) 


General | 

The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A pri 
fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the gradu! 
class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in sch 
ship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend An‘ 

W. Archibald, D.D. | 
Essay Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25) 
and $10 are offered by the Alumni Association for the * 
best essays, submitted by freshmen, on some phase of the if 
history of Pomona College. Exact topics from which to cl? 
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and rules of the contest will be announced about October 1. 
Announcement of winners will be made at the Matriculation 
Convocation. 
Government 
e Thorne-Rider International Relations Prize: A prize of $50 
awarded to a student in the Department of Government, tak- 
ing the course in International Relations, who submits the 
best essay on a subject approved by the Department. This 
prize is given annually by Count and Countess Frederic 
Thorne-Rider. 
Latin 
2 Mudge Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. First and 
second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, are en- 


dowed by friends of the College. 


Library 
Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least fifteen 
dollars in the form of a purchase order for books is offered 
for the best library submitted by a senior student, not neces- 
sarily for the largest or most expensive collection but for the 
most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the 
student’s interest. 
Mathematics 

Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of ten dollars 
for excellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all 
students completing both Mathematics Az and Bis. 

| Music 

Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize 
of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the department 
of music, above freshman rank. This award is made possible 
by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class of IQI5 
of Pomona College. 

Thorne-Rider Music Prize: A prize of fifty dollars in applied 
Music, awarded to the student most worthy of recognition, as 
determined by the faculty of the music department. This 
nize is given annually by Count and Countess Frederic 
Thorne-Rider. 

} Public Speaking 

‘Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest, 
‘Pen to members of the Freshman class, occurs early in the 
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spring term. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dol 
respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 

The Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Division 
is held near the close of the spring term. First and se 
prizes of thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, establi 
by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his brother, 
William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole. 


The Kneeland Oratory Prizes: A prize oratorical contest ope 
Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of 
Southern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Div 
is held during the spring term. First and second priz 
fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, are provided by 
Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. Dr. Kneeland 
sponsors an oratorical contest for Pomona College wome 
which similar prizes are awarded. 

The Stella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a 
prize of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty dc 
for speeches of their own composition is offered to U 
Division men. The judges have the right to distribute 
prize money otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to \ 
hold all awards if they feel warranted in so doing. 1: 
prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in met: 
of Miss Stella King. | 


Religion 


The Hager Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign mi 
ary subject, open to all students, were endowed by the lat! 
and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present, first and second pris 
twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. | 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


All General Scholarships in Pomona College are competitive 
| are awarded in three groups: ( 1) to entering Freshman stu- 
its, (2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident matricu- 
d students. The general and respective terms of award are 
ed in the following paragraphs. 
Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to the 
trary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships to 
se awards only to candidates who indicate promise in: 
_ (1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and 
attainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of charac- 

| ter, and power to lead and to take an interest in the 
college community. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports, 
or in other ways. 
3efore making application to the Committee on Scholarships, 
icants who are not matriculated students in Pomona College 
‘file application for admission to the College with the Com- 
ze on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen jt is 
tarily expected that they will not have attended any other 
3€ or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
'€ action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
ae head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
:d to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
Amen and for Junior College transfers will be held on Satur- 
‘Pebruary 13, 1943. The Committee on Scholarships reserves 
wrivilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special 
‘nce, by examination or interview, which it may deem neces- 
0 determine the candidate’s fitness. 


Scholarships for New Students 
| Freshmen 
om the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
ble to candidates for admission to the F reshman Class in the 


(943-44. Half of the stipend is available in the first term and 
1 the second term of the freshman year. 

bar Scholarship 
t 


[tutional €xpenses, two for men on the Henry E. Storrs and 
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Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each, of 
to both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowl 
Fund and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memo; 
Fund. ) 
Nine Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars ea 
open to both men and women. One of these is from the He 
G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 
Three Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars e 
open to both men and women who may be nominated for 
same by the California Scholarship Federation. | 
Additional scholarships for Freshmen may be available thro 
appropriations from the Alumni Fund. : 
Applications for above freshman scholarships should be 
on regular scholarship application blanks and should be file 
the Committee on Scholarships by January 16, 1943. The ex 
tions will be held on Saturday, February 13. | 
Announcement of awards will be made on or before A 


1943. 


Junior College Transfers 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the follow: 
available for candidates from Junior College, men or wom! 
the year 1943-44, half of the stipend being available in tl 
term and half in the second term of the Junior year. 

Two Scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each. > 

of these is from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fit 

These scholarships are to be awarded under the auspice’ 

special departments, and the details of the competition wild 

announced later. 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars ef 

One Scholarship of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars avai) 

to a candidate who is recommended for the same by At 

Gamma Sigma. 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships? 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shil 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships on or before Jant)} 
943. The examinations will be held on Saturday, Februat! 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before Ay! 


Scholarships for Matriculated Students 

Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars eh 
available for matriculated students, men and women, in al ¢ 
during the academic year 1942-43. Of these, fifteen are fy 
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ia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund and three are from the 
garet Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. They are not avail- 
to entering students. Eleven awards are available for the fall 
_and ten for the spring term, either upon application to the 
imittee or upon selection by the Committee from the whole 
ber of those eligible. These scholarships are primarily in- 
ed to give recognition to outstanding students. 

\pplications for these Scholarships for the fall term should 
1 the Committee by April 10, and for the spring term by 
mber 1. 

.dditional scholarships for matriculated students may be avail- 
through appropriations from the Alumni Fund. A few of 
may be available for the summer term, for which application 
ld be made by April ro. 


Special Scholarships 


ba Delta Honor Scholarship Endowment of § 3,023.96. Given 
by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. The income from 
this endowment is supplemented by individual pledges to 
yield a scholarship of $250, administered under a special com- 
mittee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship. A scholarship of $175 endowed 
»y the Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the 
seginning of the spring term to a senior who has been in 
esidence for three years at Pomona and who is selected for 
he high quality of his scholarship and his promise of future 
listinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship. $500 a year 
tom The Sanborn Pitzer Foundation established by Russell 
\. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomona 
gor). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund provides a scholarship 
f full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated 
» the Scholarship Committee by the President of the College 
‘the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomona College. 
‘he selection will be based not on scholastic rank only but 
a the possession of those personal qualities which indicate 
‘high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


{ 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Art 
The Hannah Tempest Scholarship Fund of $5,000. Income to 


divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, \ 
Hannah Tempest Jenkins. : 
Military 

Students who have completed the basic course in Milit 
Science and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrollm 
in the advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Cot 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreem 
to complete the two years’ course and to attend a training cat 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the g: 
ernment cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of ab’ 
$100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with | 
camp, including transportation to and from the camp, are provi) 
by the government. 7 | 


The number of students admitted to the advanced cours¢i 
limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for ent! 
ment is based upon excellence in military training and suitabi’ 
for eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ : 
serve Corps. Students who present evidence of above average 
ords in military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory sch¢ 
will be given consideration in the selection of those to whom tls 
scholarships will be awarded. 


Music 


The Kate Condit Memorial Music Scholarship Fund, $20 
Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. | 


Physics 
The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholars? 
of full tuition for an upper division man student (prefer) 
one who has attended during the first two years) nomine 
to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physics 1 
the close of the spring term for use the following year- 
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Fellowships for Graduating Seniors 


The following awards may be made for 1943-44 if qualified 
licants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
mmittee on Scholarships by January 15, 1943. 
Should the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
y be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
uld be designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 
On the Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily 
inson Bracken Foundation, two or more fellowships may be 
irded to seniors for graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 
len in any year a graduating senior does not qualify for the 
ird, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student in 
nona College. 
On the William Lincoln Honnold Foundation, a fellowship 
1 a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
ars, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
umstances; open normally only to students who have done 
- full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
er half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
: during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
inue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
\merica or abroad. 
Uhe prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
tive achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity 
er than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The selec- 
will be based not on scholarship only but on the possession of 
> personal qualities which indicate a high degree of promise 
student of outstanding character. The plans for graduate 
< are to be made in consultation between the candidate and 
Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final au- 
ty. At the end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a 
‘€port to the Committee on Scholarships covering the character 
S work, impressions of the institution in which he has been 
Ing, his plans for the immediate future, and recommendations 
‘he further development or improvement of this fellowship 


Other Awards 
he Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
ona College who wish to apply for awards by other institu- 
| and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
‘arships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships. 
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Grants in Aid 


The income of certain funds is supplemented by a budge 
propriation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees o 
dents who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standa 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain at least 
grade in their scholastic work. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who | 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

The college desires that no student who is doing good 
should ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. 

Recipients of grants in aid may be asked to render servi 
the College in exchange. 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers t 
other institution before graduation the total sum granted 
by Pomona College may become a loan, repayable accordir 
the terms applicable to regular student loans. 

All applications for aid should be made before March i, 
for the academic year 1943-44. Address Committee on Sti 
Aid, Sumner Hall. | 


Student Aid Funds 


The income from the following funds is available for 
dent aid: 


The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund. Se 1,300 
Given by Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles in 
memory of her father. 

The L. H. Barrows Fund... 5) 

The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund_________ _ a0 | 

The Florence G. Bixby Fund =. ae _. ages 

The Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund_——____ si 400. 

The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund__________- 950. 
Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles. 

The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund S 1,000 
Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles | 
in memory of her son. | 

The Class of 1918 Fund... 961 

The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund________- 5,025 


Given by Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of 
her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


Student Aid 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund. 
Given by David R. Crawford and William Craw- 
ford in memory of their mother. 

ibell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund 
To help a woman student. 

(SC) SCT 
Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, 
California. 

SY EE 
Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, 
California. 

‘he Margaret Fowler Fund 

‘he Orren A. Gorton Fund 


he Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship 
Fund 


Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los 


_ Angeles, California, in memory of Mrs. Brain- 
_ erd’s father. 


he Mary Marvin Janes Fund 
he Helen Day Jewell Fund 
he Henry L. Kuns Fund 
he Jean Loomis Fund 


ees 


_ Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 


Pomona. ; 
‘e Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund 


Given by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim 
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The John D. Potter Memorial Fund_—_________ . > =r 
Given by Mrs. S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts, in memory of her husband. 


The Anna’H. Searing Fund. 2 ee _. ae 
The Walter O. Shatto Memorial Fund_________ — 4,000 
Given by Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of 
her son. 
The Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund____.______._ 1,700 


Given by R. P. Shields of San Diego in memory 
of his oldest son. 


The Lucia Glidden Strong Fund___ sae 911 

The Sweet Memorial Fund. eee . 2a 
Given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory of his wife. 

The Maria T. Wardwell Fund__.._ = ee 1,000 

The Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund... 5,000 
Given by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. | 

The Henry S. West Fund______ 

Special 


The Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1,000, half of the 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union 
High School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege of Ontario, California. 
The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6,000. For for- 
eign students. 
The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund, $3,500. Available 
for women. | 
The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5,000. 
Open to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of 
Ontario. 
The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for 
Women, $10,000. | 
Two grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverend M. D. 
Kneeland, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available 
for bona fide new candidates for professional Christian 
service, either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields— 
$150 for the fall term and $50 for the spring term. | 
The Francis M. Price Fund of $1,000. For children of 


missionaries. 
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Loan Funds 


The college also administers loan funds by which it is possible 
cooperate with the urgent need of students in making available 
them, on an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to cover 
ion fees. Loans from the following funds may be available: 
Seen $ 1,682.80 


Given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a means of 
meeting situations of temporary need. 


The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund 391.86 


by the Dean of Women. 
The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase 


5 6,348.29 
Available for men. 
The David Clark S| A 2a 1,136.43 
The Robert C. Denison Memorial F Linden 1 486.68 
Che George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund. 300.00 
[M@eebadebus Fund 1,000.00 


Pemmemeoumrund 5 ate 2) AMPA GS, 


Uhe Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund, endowed in the sum of 
925,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in mem- 

ry of her sister, income from which is available for loans. 

ll applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
re on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


Student Employment 


‘he Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
tudents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
‘helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
» Waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
‘ The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
irclassmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
' students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
'd be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do is 
-d for them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
‘Il bills for at least one term. Their record during this term 
¢ a large factor in deciding what opportunities for self-help 
le open to them, Applications for aid in securing employ- 


“should be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee on 
cat Aid, Sumner Hall. 


LIBRARY AND LECTURE F OUNDATIONS 


At present the library contains 100,000 well selected vol 
and 103,000 pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 700 perio 
and maintains bound files of approximately 550, many of y 
are complete. Especially valuable are the periodical holdin; 
the field of natural science. It is a depository for U. S. Govern 
Documents and the publications of the Carnegie Institution. 
the outbreak of war it has been serving as a war inform 
library. : 

The following special collections are a part of the ge 
library: the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Bi 
Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library 1 
F. P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman Men 
Library of Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason — 
and the Mathematics and Physics Library in Pearsons | 
Housed in the main building are the Mason California, the | 
ner North Pacific Libraries, and the Viola Minor Westergaarc 
Carnegie Art Collections. : 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the : 
ciated Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. : 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to 
students at all hours which the library is open. Most of the | 
are on open shelves where students may consult them at all 1 
With the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rari 
umes, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain boo 
great demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to s* 
circulation rules. 

In addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library ' 
are also available the libraries of Scripps College and of Clare’ 
Colleges. The Scripps College Library of approximately + 
volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. It 
tains in addition to its general collection the McPherson Colle! 
of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial Coll! 
of American History. The library of Claremont Colleges, lal 
in Harper Hall, contains approximately 43,000 volumes, inch 
the Oriental Library and the George Burton Adams Coll 
of English History. | 

Lecture Foundations 

The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowé 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the pt 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and int! 


f 
| 
} 


x 
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ticipation in college life notable educators from other institu- 
ns. By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
mona College. 

The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the 
: Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
ures to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
minent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
mn this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
tk related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
ion from which he has come. This presentation is one of the 
st stimulating features in the program of the College. 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
kes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
rse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Public Assemblies 

It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
sideration and expression of the common college interests. 
On Thursday at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the pur- 
= of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty dis- 
; topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of these 
resses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used for 
dent Body and Class Meetings. 
Jn five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
ung of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full at- 
lance of both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 
Jn Tuesday at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is 
» attendance at which is voluntary. 
special Vesper Music services are offered on Sunday after- 
1s from time to time. The Student Forum is held each Sun- 
evening at 7 p.m. in the Student Union Lounge except for 
Sunday each month when the College Church convenes in 
‘ges Hall at 7 o’clock and is followed by the Student Forum 
ie Student Union. 
Music 
‘n order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
‘ng and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
Ance Js usually confined to the larger cities, the College coop- 
'S with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the intro- 
on each year of a group of the most distinguished masters in 
eld of music. During the past season Vladimir Horowitz, 
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Gregor Piatigorsky, Helen Traubel, Jan Peerce, The Ballet Ru: 
de Monte Carlo, and two concerts of the Los Angeles Philh 
monic Orchestra, under the direction of John Barbirolli and Bru: 
Walter, were presented. | 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished: 
every full-time student without extra charge. | 

Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complim. 
tary public recitals by individual students and members of « 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 

The College Symphonic Band, Symphony Orchestra, the Chi: 
the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs and chamber music grou; 
afford opportunity for the study and public performance of « 
finest in ensemble music. 

Campus Organizations 

The Associated Students. This association attempts to > 
ordinate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the studt 
body from among their own number. All important questions ¢ 
first considered by the Executive Council, a governing gr¢ 
composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organizatis 
representing various activities of campus interest. 

Associated Men Students and 

Associated Women Students 
and promote the special interests of the men and wont 
respectively. | 

Student-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite chan‘! 
for the discussion of college problems which directly concern bh 
students and faculty, a joint council composed of the Fact) 
Committee on College Life and the members of the Student © 
ecutive Council has been formed and holds regular meetit® 
This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to US 
makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for furtt 
consideration and action. | 

Class Organizations. Each of the four college classes 1s 
ganized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 

Phi Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kapp:'s 
the Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good m« 
character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of AS; 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excelle® 
of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Ka 
Society. 


\ These organizations consi 
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Honor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
pha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity. : 

Departmental Organizations. Women’s Athletic Association; 
Circulo Espanol, Aesculepiads (Medical group). 

Musical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club; 
morary Music Club; Symphony Orchestra, Symphonic Band, 
amber Music Groups. 

Religious Organizations. ‘The Religious Council which com- 
ses Student-Faculty committees on religious activities. 
Miscellaneous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, in Dra- 
tics; Orchesis, in Dancing; Verse Choir; Camera Club; Ski 
ib. 

Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta; 
ppa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. 


Publications 

The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly 
cept July and August). These include: The Annual Catalog, 
2 Report of the President, The News Letter for Alumni. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under the 
vices of the Department of Zoology. 


Student Publications 
The Student Life is published twice a week by the student 
'y and is devoted to campus affairs. 
a Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated 
“lents. 


(he Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times a 


Che Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 


‘new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
sciated Students. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpo' 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all Co: 
appointments. 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty consi: 
with good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students ar 
pected to show both within and without the College such re; 
for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of othe 
good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be sufficient ¢ 
.for removal from the College. | 

Any student who for any reason, in the judgment of: 
faculty or of its proper committees, is felt not to be a desil 
member of the student body, may be dismissed without sp! 
charges. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind wh: 
ever on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the) 
campus use of such may subject the student to the applicatic 
the foregoing paragraphs. : 

The Committee on College Life exercises the authority ot 
College over all students individually with respect to personal: 
duct, and over student organizations which bear the name ot 
College, or which represent the College in any way. 

Individual or collective student enterprises which inyolvt 
absence of the participants from the College, while usingt 
College name, must receive the official sanction of the Comn! 
on College Life. 


Absence from Campus 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents thet 
value of a college education consists in no small degree u! 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It 1" 
portant, therefore, that all absence through the college year slu 
be avoided. Some of the most important of the college valu? 
lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which day 4 
centered particular and vital phases of the common life, andt 
therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or elsewhe 
avoided. 

Automobiles 

While the College does not prohibit students from having Ht 
mobiles in Claremont, it does expect them to recognize thew 
emergency and to use them as little as possible. The Ge 
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srcises control over their use, and to that end has established 
: following regulations: 


Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
srcise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
ves and others. 

Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and 
al traffic laws and comply with their observance. 


‘Students driving cars in Claremont are required to carry public 
sility insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thousand 
lars in approved companies. Evidence that the owner of the 
holds such an insurance policy extending beyond the end of 
college year, together with the license number of the car, must 
deposited with the office of the Dean of Students at time of reg- 
ation or within three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 


Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute 
offense against the College, the penalty for which may include 
uestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 


ense for a period not beyond the end of the term in which 
_ offense occurs. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Pomona College awards but one academic degree, that of 
vhelor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or in 
.ors. The special procedure in honors study is given on page 64. 
2 following requirements apply to all students. 


Unit Requirements 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work 
required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation 
'ecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one term. 
“ecitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory 
‘od covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In order 
Jomplete the course in eight terms one must take an average 
fifteen units of academic work throughout. 


Grade Point Requirements 


N order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
uber of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in 


nits for which he has registered, or twice as many grade points 
| nits, 
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Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) I grade point per unit. 

F (failure) o grade points per unit. May be 
up to a D. : 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be m 
up except by repeating course. 

I (incomplete) 

W (withdrawn with permission) 


All F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must 4 
companicd he a specific statement in writing of the cause for 
failure, and detailed statement in case of the F or I grade of 
work necessary for its removal. A copy of this statement is gi 
to the student. Except in certain year courses in which, if the 
structor so recommends, the deficiency may be removed by 
successful completion of the work of the following term, all « 
ditions for removing I and F grades must be met within se 
weeks of the beginning of classes of the following term. Ai 
grade made up thus may not be raised above a D grade. Ai 
grade not so made up remains permanently upon the record: 
a failure. A FF grade can be made up only by taking the w 
over in class. Where the FF or permanent F is incurred in! 
quired work, that work must be repeated when next offered.’ 
student may not continue with work in which he has receive. 
FF. The making up of work which has received the F or FF gil 
does not expunge the grade from the record. It does permit cri 
and “grade points’ ’ for the course. 

The I mark given where illness on the part of a student ju 
fies the granting of additional time for the completion of wi 
may be changed to whatever grade the student earns. Instruc! 
wishing to give an I grade for other justifiable cause than ills 
must first receive permission to do so from the Classifica! 
Committee. 

The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn fror 
course in accordance with provision on page 55. 
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Requirements for Graduation 
Units: A total of 126 units of C average including six units of 
ysical Education Activities, four of which must be taken the 
t two years and two in the last two years of the course. 


Distribution: Work in two departments of each of the three 
isions as follows: 

By the end of the Junior year, a student must have completed 
ears work of not less than four units in each of two depart- 
ats in each of the three divisions (six departments in all). 

Not more than a total of 52 units in any one department may 
counted for graduation. 


Upper Division Work: 36 units of work in courses numbered 
ve 100, of which at least 12 must be in one department. 


Constitution: Prior to graduation, all students are required by 
laws of the State of California to complete a course and pass 
examination on the Constitution of the United States. The 
‘ses meeting this requirement are: Government cE WR Bia eS Coe 
_and History 55a. Those students who have not completed the 
stitution requirement for graduation by the opening day of 
or year must register for a course meeting this requirement 
ng the first term of senior year, save as exceptions may be 
.¢ by action of the Classification Committee. 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end 
Ay given term must so indicate on his registration card for that 
i, and must include the graduation fee with the payment of his 
|t fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate such 


‘ctation or thus to pay the graduation fee will automatically 
‘ide from graduation that term. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


{mount of work: The College regulates the amount of work 
s dent may carry as follows: — 

“he maximum registration is 16 units of academic work plus 
ical Education. In addition a student may elect for credit 
lary Drill and two of the following: Band, Choir, or 
estra, 

0 register for 17 units of academic work, a student must have 
t'd 32 more grade points than the total number of units for 


14 he registered the previous term; to register for 18 units, 40 
>) grade points. 
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To register for less than 12 units of academic work requ 
special permission. 

Quality of work: A student is expected to secure each t 
twice as many grade points as the total number of units 
registration. | 

Near the middle of each term a report is made of all stud 
doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding 
date of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc 
may make reports at any time concerning individual students \ 
are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans reci 
such reports and take such steps as are advisable in each » 
vidual case. } 

At the end of each term a complete report is made on ey 
student. This report becomes part of the student’s record and’ 
dicates his standing in the courses for which he has been registe 

Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to such! 
extent that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he 
his parents are so informed. The college may at any time req' 
the withdrawal of a student if the quality of his work seem: 
warrant such action. Decision in every such case is reached by) 
joint action of the College Life and Classification Committee! 
consultation with the student’s adviser. 

Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable: 
unwilling to carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped frot: 
by the College Life Committee upon the recommendation of 3 
instructor at any time later than six weeks from the beginnin( 
the course. The student’s class card, with a grade of either Fis 
W for the course and an annotation reporting the fact of 
having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Recorder's Offi 

Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain reg? 
attendance at all class appointments in the courses for which © 
are registered. Irregular attendance usually results in low schol: 
standing or failure. . 

While there is no general college requirement, each instrue 
has the right to establish such specific regulations regarding! 
tendance as may seem best suited to his particular department 

Final Examinations: Final examinations are required oft 
students in all subjects, save as exceptions are made by actio'¢ 
the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Cott 
of Study Committee. No changes of classes from this sche! 
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be made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
s for individual students may be given at other than scheduled 
s only by consent of the Classification Committee and on the 
entation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt for a fee 
vo dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the Committee. 
An instructor may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which 
nounced test missed or not passed may be made up. Before 
| a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for a 
nent of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to the 
ner by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifica- 
Committee. 


‘eld Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a 
imate part of certain courses. Permission for such trips is se- 
d by instructors from the Courses of Study Committee at the 
ing of each term. Instructors certify to the Recorder’s Office 
1ames of students participating in these trips. 


Pre-Registration and Registration 


’n appointed days shortly after the publication of the catalog 
€ spring all resident students must fill out a schedule listing 
choice of subjects for the following year. The fee for any 
ge in this registration is one dollar. 

Tew students prepare a program of study on announced days 
© opening of each term. 

egistration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees. 
‘he fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
arst or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
ional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 


Changes in Registration 


Student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
dition or substitution of courses, with the approval of his 
sr and the instructor concerned, at any time within two 
3 of the beginning of class work. Proper withdrawal from a 
‘or from College within the six weeks period shall be indi- 
‘on the student’s record by the grade of W. Thereafter a 
tt withrawing from a class or from College will receive the 
‘of W with a subscript indicating the grade of work at the 
of withdrawal, except in those cases in which the Classifica- 
vommittee decides that no grade other than a W be granted. 
.ange of registration is completed until written authorization 
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to that effect has been sent from the recorder’s office to t 
structor concerned. 

The one dollar fee for change of registration is waived | 
case of new students registering for the first time. 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which th 
formally registered. 

Students are not received later than two weeks from the 
ning of class work. 

Matriculation : 

Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance require 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this en 
standing of all students is provisional until after they have bh 
residence for one term. At that time those new students ar 
triculated who have shown themselves in accord with the sp 
the College and who have made at least a C average on all 
attempted during their term of residence. | 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first te 
residence may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent 
provided they have met all the above requirements includin 
average on all work attempted during their whole peri 
residence. | 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they 
matriculated. | 

The Faculty Regulation on English : 

In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of! 
lish used by the student will be weighed together with the s! 
ness and completeness of his thinking. Before any studi 
accepted to Junior standing he must satisfy a committee ( 
College of his ability habitually to use English of good qualit’ 
the recommendation of this Committee, a student whose Ej 
is persistently unacceptable may be required to withdraw fro 
College at the end of any term by the joint action of the CI 
Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 
spelling 1 is considered a deficiency in English to which this r 
tion applies. 

Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s use of EI 
lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy ( 
College generally to undertake the teaching of basic seco! 
school subjects. Students who have weakness in expressing ‘ 
selves in their mother tongue should bear in mind the val 
certain important courses offered by the Department of Bri 


CURRICULUM 


omona College believes in a broad training as the best prep- 
mm for life. It feels that students should have a knowledge of 
y subjects in the humanities, the sciences, and the social 
ces. For this reason the college prescribes no narrow course 
ncourages its students to select work in a number of fields. 
ty regulations require a wide distribution between depart- 
s in the student’s first two years. 

iniors and seniors may elect to continue with a general course 
oose a major in a department or a division. Information on 
tmental majors will be found with the course announce- 
s of each department. Honors work in a division or a depart- 
is available for juniors and seniors of superior ability who 
to pursue independent study. 

he courses of study in the college are grouped in the follow- 
ivisions: 


I II Il 
rt Astronomy Economics 
iglish Biology Education 
linese Botany Geography 
ench Chemistry Government 
rman Geology History 
eek Mathematics Oriental Affairs 
Jian Physics Physical Education 
tin Military Science Religion 
usic Psychology Sociology 
iilosophy Zoology 
blic Address 
anish 


Faculty Advisers 
ich new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with whom 
ks during his first year in college. At the end of that time 
udent and the adviser, in the light of the student’s interest, 
* on the faculty member with whom the student will work 
z the remainder of his college course. If at any later time 


nge is deemed wise it is made through the Personnel 
uttee. 


Concentration in Special Fields 
t the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
‘of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
ds of procedure have become established: 
Preparation: There must be sufficient basic work (courses 


¢ 
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numbered 1 to 99) in the special field and in allied fields to en: 
adequate preparation for carrying successfully the advanced w 
2. Concentration Requirement: Not less than eighteen hc 
of work in courses numbered over 100 in the field of concen 
tion; six of these eighteen hours must be in courses numbered ¢ 
150, and six of them must be taken during the Senior year. 


3. Foreign Languages: For advanced work in most field 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign languag: 
necessary—usually French or German; in some fields a comm 
of both is desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acm 
this reading knowledge before entering college. 

4. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the stude 
program of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive 
amination” covering the entire field in which his concentration } 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 
Public Administration 


It is suggested that, in addition to general courses in the | 
manities and the sciences, students intending to enter municil 
state, or national government services upon graduation, or to’ 
graduate work in public administration, should gain a knowlei 
of accounting (Economics 5a-5b), statistics (Mathematics 58), | 
sonnel techniques (Psychology 156), and the principles of pul 
administration (Government 104). 

Also recommended are courses in constitutional law, Eng! 
composition, United States history, public finance, and state é é 
local government. 

Additional information may be secured from the Departm 
of Government. 
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A Suggested Pre-Medical Course 


ertain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medi- 
iducation of the American Medical Association as minimum 
rements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of 
eading medical schools, however, have requirements well be- 
this minimum, and from many more applicants than can be 
ited, are selecting only those who are best prepared and have 
mstrated the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal 
. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to crowd 
unmimum requirements into two years of college work, but to 
, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. 
ith of view, culture, and a thorough grounding in the bio- 
al and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the 
edical course. 

low is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
raduation from Pomona College and the entrance require- 
3 of most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can 
y be modified; as regards both science and non-science 
2s, to meet the specific requirements of any medical school 
a the student may plan to attend. 


Freshman Year Junior Year 
Units Units 

 . 8 ZOOLOS ye Sage sere 4 
\ 6 2 OOLOD Vu ti biipes ieeee es Ans od 4 
lo (ae 6 eheristry so / swe te 3 
li 6 Chemistry 103 _. 6 
yenevelori] 4 CATeLIHSIr Vell OD pe oe he ea 2 
| Sophomore Year Psychology 2 bes cag es 6 
iSteeoo and 55 10 Electives, Div. I or II] 6 
ommend 52. 8 Senior Year 
a OOLOTY alt) tea eee eral 4 
‘tes, Div. I and/or III. 6 Remainder all electives. 


hg Chemistry courses may be spread to three years if preferred. 


‘? Note, Chemistry Courses of Instruction. 

‘reading knowledge of both German and French is highly 
‘dle. High School work in these languages and in Latin is 
» mended for those planning the medical course, and the pro- 
"suggested above may be modified in accordance with pre- 
-* Preparation in these subjects. 

I recently published information about subjects which medical 
1s do not include in the stated requirements, but which are to 
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be recommended to pre-medical students, there is much dix 
on many points, but practical unanimity on the desirability of 
six points: 

More than one year of English and public address; n 
matics, at least through trigonometry; both French and Ger 
economics, sociology and philosophy; both comparative an: 
and embryology; physical chemistry. 


A Suggested Pre-Engineering Course 


Pomona’s unusually strong departments of Chemistry, Gec 
Mathematics, and Physics make it possible for the student : 
cure the science work basic to all branches of engineering, anc 
the more detailed and specialized advanced courses demand 
the various special fields. 

In addition, under the general heading of “Engineering L 
ing, is offered a four year sequence of courses leading fron 
elements of mechanical drawing through machine and arcl 
tural drawing, mechanisms, descriptive geometry, to actual 
directed design of machine parts and engineering structures 
this last course, which may be repeated for credit, the stu 
learns to use hand books and reference books and amplifies 
applies his previously learned mathematics, mechanics, and phy 


Junior and Senior Yea 
Units | 


Freshman Year 


Chemistry 53 Et 
and 54-6650 te ce) 2. 8 or 10 Mathematics 15] ___= j 


Mathematics: Je2232 
Mathemiatics (73 
Foreign Language... 


Electives ob ree 8 or 6 


Sophomore Year 
Economics 5 feo ie 
Mathematics 69.2222 
Mathematics 59 and 60 __. 
Physics 5) and52) 2s 
Blective’ see eae 


Astronomy or Geology | 
Economics ____aae | 
Physics 111 and 151-3 | 
Mathematics 152 —____— | 
Physics 195 aa 
Physics 113 ar | 
Physics 110 ___= ae 

Pre-engineering students ' 
advised to take in their Ju 
and Senior years as many as. 
sible of the above courses.: 
addition. a six weeks sur 
course in surveying should! 
taken. 
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A Suggested Course for Prospective Teachers 


[he courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to 
ly the general background that an intelligent citizen should 
> regarding one of the most important of our social institutions 
at the same time prepare the prospective teacher for the more 
nical training in the graduate school. 
sertificates: In California every public school teacher must 
a certificate. The certificate is issued by the county in which 
teacher is employed upon the presentation to the county board 
Jucation of a credential issued by the state board of education 
ugh its commission on credentials. 
t is the policy of Pomona College to encourage students pre- 
ng for teaching to supplement their undergraduate course with 
tional work at Claremont Colleges or at some other graduate 
ol. The recommendation for the credential then goes directly 
| the graduate school, using as a foundation the undergraduate 
iculum pursued at Pomona College. 
Vhile the requirements vary for different certificates, the can- 
te for a general secondary credential must present a major con- 
ig of a minimum of 24 units of work, 12 of which are in 
ses numbered over roo in one subject matter field taught in 
school; and a minor consisting of a minimum of 12 units, 6 
hich are in courses numbered over 100 in another subject 
er field taught in high school. 
aasmuch as some increase in these requirements is being con- 
ed by the state board of education, students who expect to 
the teaching profession in California should consult the 
ation department by the beginning of their junior year. 
' suggested program for the prospective teacher: 
reshman Year: Academic courses preparatory to the creden- 
n view. 
»phomore Year: Education 53; Psychology 51; further work 
© subject-matter to be taught. 
‘mor Year: Education 104; further work in the subject-mat- 
’ be taught, or in related fields. 
‘mor Year: Education 187 for special studies: Psychology 107. 
inding out of the subject-matter to be taught. 
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A Suggested Course for Prospective Teachers of 
Physical Education 


This program, followed by a year of graduate work in 
mont Colleges, will qualify the student for the general crec 
with a major in physical education. 


Freshman Year Sophomore Year 


Units l 

English sh stae rs eas 6 Zoology 53 ____ 
Chemistry 53 and 54. Sociology 51. =. oe 
Biology? lies sis eens Psychology 51 or 52 
Physical Education 5__._. or. 53:2. a a 
Electives vats UG acme 8 or 10 Music 53 ae 

Junior Year Electives ______ as 3 
Public Address 5205. . _ 4 
Psychology 107 22 or 3 Senior Year 
Loology 116.) Fein oe 3 Physical Education 191 


Physical Education 126. 2 
Physical Education 


(for men) ae 
Physical Education 129 ___ 


1232124 ee 4 Physical Education 154__ 
Physical Education 119 Physical Education 152__ 
(for women). esa 2 Chemistry 114 
Education(33 sw es 3 Psychology 108 ——aae 
Electives. 2. cs nadine 8 or 9 Electives ___ ae 


6 units of required Physical Education Activities. 

It is suggested that the required Physical Education activities be so s 
as to give the individual opportunity for both technical skills and leac 
training in a wide range of activities. . 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable f 
students who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical Education. 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course is held at Halon 
A.W.S. cabin at Idyllwild, for a two-week period immediately following 
mencement. This course aims to provide its members with experience 
in camping and other types of leadership, such as teaching and comn 
recreation. 
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Graduate Work in Claremont Colleges 


sraduate work in the literatures, in the social sciences, in the 
gical and physical sciences, in philosophy, psychology, re- 
n, and in the fine arts and music, along with professional 
; in public school education and in psychology is conducted 
laremont Colleges using the combined staffs of Scripps Col- 
and Pomona College as well as its own appointees. This work 
ually characterized by an informal mode of instruction pos- 
only in an institution of this type where the standards are 
and the number of students is limited. A catalog of graduate 
aars will be furnished upon request to the Director of Studies, 
‘mont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


Three Year Program of Upper Division and 
Graduate Work 


o enable Junior College graduates and others who enter with 
iced standing to continue their education on the basis of a 
-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to the 
clor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges have 
ied their offerings so that the closest articulation of under- 
late and graduate study is possible. 


HONORS STUDY 


Students who show the capacity and the inclination for - 
than average intellectual achievement may be permitted to s 
for the bachelor’s degree with honors. Honors study is aim 
a deeper and more scholarly grasp of one’s chosen field th: 
customary; it is also aimed at broadening one’s intellectua 
by the discovery and exploration of fields relevant to the s; 
subject of inquiry. Although honors students are not expect 
take all knowledge for their province, they are urged to gait 
means of a mature and thorough approach to their studies, a - 
of intellectual discipline which will be valuable in later life. 

To this end, students are encouraged to master a parti 
(major) field—not necessarily co-extensive with the subject-m 
of one department—and inter-relate with that subject an us 
standing of one or two minor fields. An honors program 
forms a significant pattern of integrated study in two or three 
ferent fields in the curriculum; it frees the student’s energie 
allowing him, through a more flexible use of instruction 
courses of study than is usual, to spend a considerable portio 
his time in independent study. Released from as much acad 
routine as his instructors may approve, an honors candidate. 
assumes responsibility for a profounder and wider knowledge 
that expected of the ordinary student. He will be admitte 
honors status only upon the basis of a record which shows pro 
of competency to carry on work of high quality; he will be. 
tinued only if he exercise initiative and self-direction, place sch 
ship consistently first among his interests, and maintain a : 
standard of scholarship in his honors program as well as 
other work. Successful demonstration of such achievement is 
for in written and oral examinations taken at the end of the c: 


date’s Senior year. | 


Conduct of Honors Programs 


General administration of honors work is vested in the C 
mittee on Honors. The major and minor fields of candidates 
honors may lie (a) within one of the three Divisions of the ©’ 
culum: the Humanities, the Natural Sciences, or the Social 
ences. Each of these Divisions supervises the programs and | 
of the candidates working within it. The Division lays d: 
general rules as to seminars, research projects or thesis, 4 
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be indicated, or reviews the regulations of the departments 
in the Division in this regard. In certain cases, however, the 
s of interest of a prospective candidate may lie (b) in depart- 
ts not included in the same Division. Such a student may 
y to the Committee on Honors for admission to candidacy 
an inter-divisional program. If his choice of fields and pro- 
d course of study be intellectually sound, his program may be 
oved by the Committee on Honors and carried out under its 
t supervision. 

onsiderable freedom is allowed in the definition of fields. The 
idate may adopt a relatively broad approach, surveying the 
‘e scope of the subjects comprised in his major and minor in- 
ts with appropriately intensive work in some part or parts 
em, the whole managed in such a way as will insure depth 
ell as breadth of knowledge. Or, on the other hand, he may 
his field (s), so as to concern himself primarily with a rela- 
/ more narrow period or aspect of his allied subjects. Since 
‘ery essence of honors work is the promotion of independent 
arly endeavor of high quality, the specific definition of fields 
generally be determined by cooperative discussion between 
tudent and the Division, or the Committee on Honors, as 
be appropriate. 


Application for Honors 


ormally at the end of the Sophomore year (but not later 
the beginning of Senior year) a student may apply for candi- 
for the degree with honors. The application form, obtainable 
‘the Recorder or the Secretary of the Committee on Honors, 
d set forth a program of honors work formulated with the 
val of the faculty member (s) with whom the candidate 
to study. If the past academic record of the candidate is of 
quality, and if his program meets the requirements of the 
on involved (or of the Committee on Honors in cases of 
livisional programs), the application may be accepted by the 
‘on and then by the Committee on Honors. An adviser (or 
Ts), under whose immediate guidance the student will carry 
‘d his honors work, will be appointed by the Division or the 
uttee on Honors. Individual requirements in courses pur- 
putside the honors scheme are set by the instructors con- 
'. Copies of the program of a candidate for honors should 
'd with his adviser (s), with the secretary of the Division in- 
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volved, and with the Committee on Honors. The candi 
registration must be approved each semester by his adviser ar 
a member of the Committee on Honors. He is expected to 
a very considerable portion of his time to independent s 
throughout his Senior year, a candidate must devote at least 
fifth of his program of studies to honors work or its equiy: 
An honors student will not, therefore, be permitted to vitiat 
honors scheme by carrying a full course-load in addition t 
schedule of independent study, nor will he be allowed to us 
honors plan merely as a device for accumulating credits or | 
toward graduation. 


Withdrawal from Honors 


A candidate for the degree with honors may withdraw 
candidacy at his own request with the approval of the Div 
concerned and the Committee on Honors. In case the peri 
ance of a candidate falls below a standard of high quality ¢ 
in his honors work or in his courses, he may be withdrawn 
candidacy by the Committee on Honors. If, for any reas 
candidate leaves the honors status, the Division concerned 
certify to the Committee on Honors the credit and grade to v 
the student is entitled for work done under its supervision. 

Honors Examinations | 

Evidence of the success of the candidate in his honors : 
is measured by written and oral examinations administeret 
ward the close of Senior year. Each Division assembles ques 
from participating departments to form the various parts 0 
Divisional examination; it determines, in cooperation with 
Committee on Honors, the dates for such written examina 
and conducts them. The candidate writes on such parts 0 
Divisional examinations as relate to his program of honors v 
In the case of inter-divisional programs, the candidate writt 
such parts of the various Divisional examinations as ma 
appropriate. | 

In addition to the written comprehensive examinations’ 
candidate for honors will take an oral examination, the pu' 
of which is to supplement the examinations previously taker 
it, the candidate is responsible for the entire scope of his h 
study. Each oral examination is administered by a board st 
cooperatively by the Division concerned and the Committe 
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ors. This board of examiners, which consists of at least three 
ibers drawn from the fields in which the candidate has done 
x or minor work, shall also include the candidate’s adviser. 
Committee on Honors shall delegate one of its own members 
t as chairman of each oral examination. It may also, upon 
ination from the appropriate Division, appoint a suitable 
side” examiner not on the Faculty of Pomona College. 

. candidate taking courses outside his honors program is, 
ever, subject to the ordinary requirements with regard to 
inations in such courses. He may be exempted at the discre- 
of the instructors concerned from taking course-examinations 
ded in the fields of his honors program. 


| The Degree with Honors 


fter having received the reports of the examiners, the adviser’s 
nents, and other relevant evidence, the Division concerned 
in the case of inter-divisional candidates, the Committee on 
yrs), assesses the candidate’s performance and recommends to 
‘ommittee on Honors the academic grade and credit to which 
andidate is entitled for his honors work, and the class of 
“s which, in its judgment, he merits. After considering the 
ce presented, the Committee on Honors certifies to the 
‘der the academic grade and credit which the candidate has 
d, and recommends to the Faculty that he be awarded the 
lor’s degree with honors, high honors, or highest honors, as 
)€ appropriate. Such honors, when voted by the Faculty, are 
inced in the Commencement program and recorded upon 
vaduate’s diploma. 

student who does not merit honors but whose credit war- 
‘graduation, will be recommended by the Committee on 
‘'s for graduation in course (rite). 
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DIVISION I 


Honors Study in the Division of the Humanities 


In Division I there are available two types of Honors progra 
for qualified students whose special fields of interest lie in 1 
division: 

Departmental honors, intended for students whose interests 
in some one department. Most departments are prepared to s 
plement their course offerings by special work, suited to the vz 
ing needs of individual students. Interested students sho 
consult instructors in their departments for assistance in work 
out an acceptable program which will meet their particular nec 

Divisional honors, intended to allow students an opportur 
to do more mature, independent and concentrated work than 
available in ordinary courses; but at the same time to avoid 
more restricted specialization of departmental honors. To this « 
a number of special offerings in Honors have been arranged 
that students may secure a balanced and integrated introduct 
to the whole field of the Humanities. Students interested in 
visional honors should consult a member of the faculty teach 
in Division I for information about the honors programs. 


DIVISION II 
Honors Study in the Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
Honors work is available in the individual departments in 1! 
division, and the departments should be consulted by interes 
students. 


DIVISION III 


Honors Study in the Social Sciences 


Concentration in field: The student working for honors: 
the social sciences will undertake integrated sequences of study: 
two departments, one of which shall be his major and the ot: 
his minor field of concentration. In each department he will o: 
plete the basic course.” In his field of minor concentration he v. 
in addition, complete an advanced course or courses involving! 
semester hours of credit and including a reading course desig’ 
to effect an integration of his major and minor fields. He 
maintain a “B” average in the social sciences, will complete’ 
hours in courses numbered over 100 in the field, of which: 
least 12 must be in courses numbered over 150, and will incl! 
courses 191 and rg2 in the department of major concentration 


| 
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Foreign Language: Usually by the beginning of the Junior 
- but not later than the middle of his Senior year, the student 
equired to file with his Adviser a written certificate of his 
ity to read French or German, issued by a member of the 
ty designated to examine in those languages. 

comprehensive Examinations: The work of a candidate cul- 
ates in written and oral comprehensive examinations, admin- 
ed by the social science faculty. The written examination 
ists of two parts: (1) one designed to test his knowledge of 
field of minor concentration, and (2) one intended to reveal 
mastery of the field of his major concentration. The passing 
oth parts of this examination will exempt the student from 
_ examinations in social sciences at the end of his Senior year. 
is oral examination the student is examined by representatives 
1e departments of his major and minor fields of concentration. 


lepartmental concentration, or major, is offered in any one social science. 
omics 51, Government 2, History 1, Religion 5 and 6 or 103, Soci- 
logy 51. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Designation of Courses 


Course Numbers: Elementary courses numbered below 50 
given in freshman or sophomore year. Courses numbered 50 tc 
are either those which follow the course of the previous year 
the more advanced beginning courses. Courses numbered oyer 
are for Juniors and Seniors and may not be entered by stud 
without previous work in the same field. 

Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than | 

In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two s 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of units . 
grade-points toward graduation. 

Hyphen Course: When course numbers are connected b 
hyphen they cover a common subject and the entire seque 
should be taken. Comma Course: When course numbers are ( 
nected by a comma, although the course extends throughout 
year, independent credit is given for the. work of the first te 
Entrance to the second term is by permission of the instructor 

All courses are three units each unless otherwise designate: 


Courses in Scripps College 
In addition to the following courses there will be announce: 
registration time certain courses in Scripps College open to ' 
mona Juniors and Seniors under approved conditions. Each | 
ular student in residence in Pomona College shall, however, s¢! 
not less than half of his registration each academic year fi 
courses in Pomona College. | 
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Art 


Students wishing to concentrate in Art as their major subject for 
the B.A. degree may elect courses in Design, Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledge of all 
these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken in two 
of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to 
render form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the founda- 
ion for further specialization. The student will be expected to 
present his work in the Department Exhibition at the end of each 
year. In the fourth year the student taking Honors in Art will give 
1 separate exhibition of his work of that year. 


for each unit of credit in Art, except in 51 and 112, there is re- 
quired a minimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours 
of studio work per week. Students are urged to prolong these 
deriods when other work permits. 

Che total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward gradua- 
ion is 16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses num- 
ered under 100. In courses where lecture and laboratory work 
re combined, the work is counted half theory and half applied. 


special fees for work in applied art are as follows: courses num- 


ered 9, 65, 107, 162, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per 
(nit. 


». Design and Drawing. Mr. Beggs 


che study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of form 


‘nd its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 units. WF, 1:15 
ID 3:05. 


». Sculpture. Mr. Jurecka 
. general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
nodels from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. Two 


sctions. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. Wyre 5315.10.9:0), 
“th. History of Art. Mr. Beggs 


‘udy of the historical development of art with especial attention 
) national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Christian, 
yzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the fall term, 
ad Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, Realistic and 
ontemporary Art in the spring term. MWFE, 9. 


ith. Advanced Drawing and Design. Mr. Beggs 

he rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, litho- 
‘aph crayon and water color. This may be related in the spring 
fm to industrial, commercial or fine art problems according to 
dividual preference, 2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 
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65a-65b. Advanced Sculpture. Mr. Ji 


Problems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and 
model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. 


3:15.:to-5:0D. 
103a-103b. Life Drawing. Mr. 


Anatomical function and the construction of the human 
Prerequisite 61 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:05. 


107a-107b. Sculpture from Life. Mr. fi 
Modeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in the 
Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


112a, 112b. North European Art. Mr. Bau 
Following an analysis of the basic differences between Rena 
and Baroque in Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries, att 
is paid to national characteristics and the influences bearing 
them as well as to the particular achievements of great 
such as Titian, Durer, Rubens, Velasquez, Rembrandt, « 
units. MW, 11. 


120a-120b. Painting. Mr. 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study | 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. The 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which affc 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for t 
velopment of individuality of manner. 2 units. WF, 3:15 to 


162a-162b. Advanced Sculpture from Life. Mr. Ju 
Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Develo 
of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpture. . 
atory and related work. 2 units. M 1:15 to 5:05. | 


185a, 185b. Problems in Applied Art. Mr. | 
Opportunity is given for the pursuit of individual projects | 
graphic arts to suit the interest and ability of the student. - 
units. Arranged. | 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in 4! 
art is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Astronomy 


1e general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concen- 
tion in the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a 
isfactory preparation in physical science. 


idents in courses numbered over 100 participate in certain regu- 
observing programs, full expression being given to individual 
titudes and preferences. These observations deal principally with 
> varying activities of the sun. 


b. An Introduction to Astronomy. Mr. Whitney 
ssents the general facts of historical and modern astronomy in 
n-technical form suited to students with a minimum of science 
paration. An acquaintance with the starry heavens is sought 
d an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrounding universe. 
gular evenings with the telescopes at the Brackett Observatory, 
alternate weeks and in smaller groups, are supplemented by 
ject assignments and field excursions. Classroom two hours per 
ek; observatory, etc., one period per week. 


c students with satisfactory preparation in physical science and 
thematics, additional work in class and laboratory is offered, 
ing 1 additional unit of credit; the extra time to be arranged, 
ooratory fee $3.00 per term. 3 or 4 units. MWF 11. 


Meteorology. Mr. Whitney 

introduction to the basic principles of the science including also 

ctice in the operation and maintenance of the weather bureau 

‘ruments at the observatory; visual and photographic studies and 

sification of cloud formations in relation to existing weather, 

| the general principles of weather forecasting. Laboratory fee 
2 units. Each term. Class W and F, 1:15. 


Navigation. Mr. Whitney 
us with practical problems in the astronomy of position. Ob- 
vations with the telescope, transits, and sextant are applied to 
: determination of time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the 
ory and practice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom 
laboratory 3 units. Each term. Laboratory fee $3.00. Class, 
4, 1:15. Laboratory arranged. 


elestial Mechanics.* Mr. Whitney 
hort course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
‘iHtation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems on 
prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the computation 
‘he orbits of comets. 3 units. Term and time arranged. 
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156. Astrophysics.* Mr. Whit 


Considers the applications of the principles of modern physics 
chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and the re 
rocal contributions of astronomical research to the physical scien 
Laboratory observations are both visual and photographic. C]| 
room one hour; observatory two periods. Laboratory fee, $: 
per term. 3 units. Term and time arranged. 


180. Investigations in Astronomy. Mr. Whit 
A unified program of investigation in some particular field suct 
variable stars, double stars, lunar studies, solar phenomena, met 
observations, etc., is arranged. Each term 1 to 4 units. May 
repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per term. O; 
to qualified Juniors and Seniors. Arranged. 


*r155 and 156 are offered for majors in the department or students v 
advanced preparation in mathematics and physics. They will not be gi 
concurrently but term and time will be arranged in accordance v 
demand. 


Graduate work in Astrophysics and Celestial Mechanics is av 
able under the asupices of Claremont Colleges. 


Biology 


A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expected 
have Biology 1, followed by an integrated program in either I. 
any or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge of German « 
French and some training in the physical sciences are also expect! 
according to the needs of the individual. | 


1a-1b. General Biology. Mr. Hilton, Mr. Munz and Assista: 
A general course either for those who intend to take further wi 
in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be tal: 
for credit by those who have high school biology, botany, oF } 
ology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental p!: 
ciples in the whole field of biology by means of class, demons' 
tion, laboratory, and field work. By means of the project metho«' 
will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and interests of individts 
or groups. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Class M and W,! 
F. 11; laboratory, field trip, or demonstration M,T,W,Th or : 
1:15-4:10. | 
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. Bacteriology. Mr. Pequegnat 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture and study, 
and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisite: one year 
of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit $5.00. 
Spring term. 4 units. Class, arranged; laboratory, TF, 1:15-4:10. 


Genetics. Mr. Munz 
A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in the 
itudy of heredity and evolution and their general application to 
lant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. 
Slass work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems and 


liscussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Fall term. 
MWF, 8. 


Bionomics. Mr. Hilton 

\ course in the history of biological progress, including modern 
wroblems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to those 
vho have had a year of biological work. May be taken with Zo- 
logy 161 for three hours. Spring term. 2 units. MW, 8. 
“he scientific collections and library available at Claremont, as 
vell as the geographic location, make desirable certain types of 
vork for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, Neur- 
logy, certain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anatomy, 
lant Morphology, Algae, and Plant Taxonomy. 


Botany 
ield Botany. Mr. Munz 


‘n elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much field 
‘ork, No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Spring term. 2 
‘nits. Class, S, 8; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


52b. General Botany. Mr. Munz 
n elementary course for those wishing general information con- 
‘ming plants and their importance to men, as well as foundation 
ork in botany. Special attention will be paid to the plant as a 
‘ng organism and to its propagation, to field work on orna- 
entals and natives, and to a survey of the plant kingdom. No 


‘erequisite. Laboratory fee $5.00 each term. Class, TTh, 10; 
oratory, T 1:15-4: 10. 


| Plant Physiology. Mr. Munz 
Study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the nu- 
tion, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, photo- 
athesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those students 
ntemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, and for 
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botany majors. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory fee, $é 
Breakage deposit, $5.00. Fall term. Class arranged; laborat 
W, 1:15-4:10. 


155a, 155b. Taxonomy. Mr. M 
Study of our local flora and more common cultivated ornamen 
Principles and methods of classification and taxonomic w 
Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, and shore 
study of plants in their native conditions. Prerequisite: Bot 
52. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each term. Alternates with 157. — 
term. Class, A; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Spring term, class, 
laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1942-43) 


157. Comparative Morphology of Green Plants Mr. M 
The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histo: 
evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green pli 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Labora 
fee, $7.00. Spring term. 4 units. Alternates with 155. Class 
ranged; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. 


181. Botanical Problems. Mr. Mi 
Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
department. Each term. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for cre 
Permission of instructor necessary for registration. Laboratory 
$2.00 per unit of credit. Arranged. 


Zoology | 
53. Physiology. Mr. Pequeg' 


A general survey of the functions of organ systems and t! 
integration in the organism as a whole. Although some consid: 
tion is given to lower animals, particular attention is focused u: 
the human subject. Designed to fulfill the requirement of studi 
in physical education and pre-nursing curricula, and to incr} 
the scope of majors in the department. Prerequisite: Biology! 
elementary chemistry preferred. Fall term. Class MF 8; laborat) 
F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. | 


54. General Zoology. Mr. Hill 
An outline of the animal kingdom, vertebrates and invertebra’ 
structure and classification. Prerequisite Biology 1 or its equivall 
Ordinarily this course is prerequisite for advanced work in ' 
department. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. 4 units. Cl 
TTh 8; laboratory, TTh 1:15-4:10. 


56. Field Zoology. Mr. Pequeg' 


; ; : H 
An elementary non-technical course in natural history of lt 
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vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition of com- 
non forms, life histories, food habits and ecological factors in dis- 
ribution. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Spring term. 2 
inits. Class T, 9. Laboratory, Th. 1:15-4:10. 


Comparative Anatomy. Mr. Pequegnat 
\ study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 54. 
aaboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. 4 units. Class, TTh, 8; lab- 
watory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


Human Anatomy. Mr. Pequegnat 
\ course designed to meet the requirements of majors in physical 
ducation. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and Zoology 53. Laboratory 
ee, $6.00. Spring term. Class, W, 8; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. 


Embryology. Mr. Hilton 
. study of early development and the formation of organs, with 
special reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 54. Lab- 
ratory fee, $8.00. Spring term. 4 units. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory, 
’, 1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. 


_ Entomology. Mr. Hilton 
. general course in the structure and classification of insects. Each 
udent makes his own collection for identification and study. 
rerequisite: Zoology 54. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Spring term. 
lass, T, 10. Laboratory arranged. 


Systematic Vertebrate Zoology. Mr. Pequegnat 
onsideration of problems involved in systematic vertebrate zoology 
ich as life histories, distribution, migration, general habits, groups 
: local as well as more general types. Including class work as 
ell as laboratory and field work. One class, two laboratory 
eriods. Prerequisites: Field Zoology or General Zoology. Lab- 
atory fee, $6.00. Fall term. Arranged. 


Histology. Mr. Hilton 
ae microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially of 
‘Ttebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequisite: 
dology 53 or 54. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. Class, T, 


Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 
mitted in 1942-43) 


Neurology. Mr. Hilton 
general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
vous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Prerequisite: 
logy 153. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Spring term. Class T, 9. 


boratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 
(mitted in 1942-43) 
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161. Zoological Literature. Mr. H 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Spring 1 
May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F. 8. 


183. Zoological Problems. Mr. Hilton and Mr. Peque 
This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to unde 
special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, Ana‘ 
or Embryology and have had Sophomore work in Zoology. | 
problems may be with local insects or other animals or they 
be of a general nature dealing with life functions and struct 
Each term, 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Labor: 
fee, $2.00 per unit when Laboratory work is involved. Arran 
Conference hour sometime during the following hours. } 
9:11 s°T Th, °9-10: 


The Department of Zoology conducts summer work at the 
guna Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Dire 


Chemistry 
NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


ta, tb. A Survey of Chemical Science. Mr. T' 
For students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but ’ 
to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part | 
general education. By confining the scope of study to one { 
effort is made to give the student satisfactory depth of ur 
standing of scientific method and the philosophy of science. | 
ing the Spring term emphasis is laid on the place of chemistr 
human affairs. No laboratory work is required. Fee, $2.00 | 
term to defray expenses of lecture demonstrations. MWE, 10. 


t14a-114b. Nutrition and Foods. __ Mr. Robir 
A survey of present-day knowledge of the nutritional factors n’ 
sary for optimum health, the various classes of food-stuffs and ' 
nutritional value, the food budget, purchasing, and planning 
dietary to meet the requirements of different individuals | 
groups. No prerequisite. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


1 
4 


} 
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FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


lote: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is required for 
ajors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for pre- 
iedical students and for some other fields of scientific work. 
he following courses are included in such a program: 

Inorganic chemistry: 53a-53b and 54a-54b, or 55a. 

Qualitative analysis: 55b. 

Quantitative analysis: 57, 

Organic chemistry: 103a-103b and 104a-104b, or 105. 
ll of these may be completed within a total of 3 terms, or they 
iay be taken in a less concentrated schedule. 


udents who have a professional objective requiring only one year 
- chemistry should find out whether qualitative analysis is to be 
cluded. If so, registration should be for 53a-53b and 55a, 55b 
0 units). Those to whom qualitative analysis is not important 
ould register for 53a-53b and 54a-54b (8 units). 


3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry. Mr. Robinson 


ectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attention is given 
the philosophy of the scientific method and to the significance 
scientific developments in human affairs, as well as to the more 
shnical aspects of the science of chemistry. Special provision is 
ade for those who have not had secondary school chemistry. 


ais course is to be accompanied by a laboratory course, either 54 
meen ThS, 9. 


tb. Laboratory Studies in General Chemistry. Mr. Elliott 
meurrent with 53. 1 unit each term. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each 
m. Breakage deposit $10.00 per term. Laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. 


sb. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative 


| Analysis. Mr. Tyson 
Meurrent with 53a-53b; or 55b may be taken independently. 
e fall term covers the same ground as 54a-54b; 2 units. The 
‘Ing term is laboratory practice in systematic semimicro qualita- 
© analysis; 2 units. Laboratory fee, $10.00 each term. Breakage 
osit $10.00 per term. Laboratory, ThF, 1:15-4:10. 


lementary Quantitative Analysis. Mr. Elliott 
© principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculations. 
oratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volumetric 
‘thods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with lab- 
‘tory. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit $15.00. Fall 
‘n. Class, S, 8; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 
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103a-103b. Organic Chemistry. Mr. Robir 


Lectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chem 
of carbon compounds, including a survey of physical-chen 
fundamentals and their application in this field. Practical deve 
ments of organic chemistry are stressed. It is expected that 
oratory work (104a-104b or 105) shall be concurrent with 
course. Prerequisite: At least one year of college chemistry, 
cluding laboratory work. MWF, 11. 


104a-104b. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry . 
Mr. Robinson and Assist: 
Reactions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each te 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Breakage deposit $10.00 
term. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. 


105. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
Mr. Robinson and Assist 
For students who wish to take Chemistry 57 the first term. Co 
in one term the same work done in 104a-104b. Laboratory 
$12.00. Breakage deposit $20.00. Spring term, 2 units. I 
oratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. | 


107. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Mr. Ell 
A continuation of Chemistry 57 for those students who wish 
gain a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and prac 
of quantitative analysis. Conferences will be held during labora! 
periods. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit, $15.00. Spr 
term. Three laboratory periods, WF, 1:15-4:10 and arranged. | 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 

155a-155b. Biological Chemistry. Mr. Ty 
he chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important 
plant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life p: 
esses of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments em{ 
quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical and org: 
chemistry. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Breakage dep 
$10.00 per term. Class, WF 9; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. | 


159a, 159b. Physical Chemistry. Mr. Ell 
A general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts ‘ 
principles with numerous illustrative problems, and Jaborat 
practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: For 
fall term, a Junior course in either chemistry or physics; wa 
spring term, differential and integral calculus are also requil 
Laboratory fee, $8.00 each term. Breakage deposit $10.00 ¢ 
term. Class, TTh 10; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. 
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. Crystal and Molecular Structure. Mr. Elliott 
Theoretical and practical work in the analysis of the structure of 
crystals by means of X-Rays. May be taken as a continuation of 
Geology 105. Prerequisites: A Sophomore course in mathematics 
and a Sophomore course in either chemistry, geology or physics; 
also the consent of the instructor is required. 2 units. Laboratory 
fee, $2.00. No breakage deposit required. Spring term. Arranged. 


a, 181b. Chemistry Conference. The Staff 
Oral or written reports by students, on material found in current 
chemical literature; discussions of research methods, the trend of 
present-day research, and recent developments in theoretical and 


applied chemistry. Each term. One unit. May be repeated for 
sredit. M, 1:15. 


1, 183b. Methods in Chemistry. The Staff 
?roperly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advanced in 
*xceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in special analytical 
nethods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or biological chem- 
stry, under the direction of the appropriate instructor. Library 
eference work is an essential part of such courses, and written 
ports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical and organic chem- 
stry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. Each term. May be 
epeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to 
over breakage and supplies used. Arranged. 


» 191b. Research in Chemistry. The Staff 
‘emior students registered in honors, or other seniors of excep- 
ional initiative, may undertake the investigation of problems suited 
9 their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or biological 
hemistry, under the direction of the appropriate instructor. A 
hesis and an oral examination are required. 2-6 units. Each 
erm. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, and deposit 
f $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. Arranged. 


itaduate work in a considerable range of specialized fields of 


) 


hemistry is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Classics 


For concentration in Latin, students are required to elect the 
lowing courses: 53, 105, 107 and 159 (both sequences). They 
advised to include Greek 51, Art 51, and Philosophy 55. 


GREEK 


51a-51b. Elementary. Mr. Rob 
First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scier 
vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literature; Bo 
of Homer’s Iliad. MWF, 1:15. 

tora, 101b. Selections from Greek Literature. Mr. Rob 
MWF, 1:15. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


LATIN 


ta-1b. Elementary. Mr. Rob: 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin langu 
MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1942-43). | 


53a-53b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. Mr. Rob! 
Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life! 
times of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, ( 
and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected in’ 
poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and the i 
ence of the Greek lyric poets. TThS, 9. | 


105a-105b. Composition. Mr. Rob) 
Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and conne’ 
discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; lecture) 
word-formation and syntax. This course may be re-elected 1: 
credit and is required of students majoring in Latin. One v! 
Arranged. 


107a, 107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. Mr. Rob 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and developn 
of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, Tibu' 
Propertius and Ovid. MWF, 8. 


159a, 159b. Roman History and Biography. Mr. Robli 
Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years 
Roman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman histo 
and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for credi! 
successive years. In 1942-1943 sequence b. MWF, 3:15. 


Graduate work in Roman Literature is offered under the aust” 
of Claremont Colleges. | 
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Economics 


A student who contemplates concentration in Economics, with the 
ossibility of honors, is urged to consult a member of the staff of 
he department for advice, and should plan to take the basic 
ourse in Principles of Economics (51a-b) in the sophomore year. 
Accounting (Economics 5a-b), Mathematics of Finance (Mathe- 
natics 57), and Statistical Methods (Mathematics 58) are recom- 
nended as fundamental tool subjects especially helpful in prepara- 
ion for upper division courses in Economics, and should be elected 
vithin the first two college years, if possible. The student who looks 
orward to a professional career in law, business, social service, or 
ublic administration will do well to include several courses in 
iconomics in his program of studies, along with appropriate 
ourses in related social sciences. Unless otherwise indicated, 


iconomics 5la-b is prerequisite for all upper division courses in the 
lepartment. 


». Accounting. Mr. Ness 
1 study in theory and method, developing from the balance sheet 
ae fundamental principles underlying alike the construction and 
iterpretation of financial records. MF, 11, and T or W, 1:15-4:05. 


j1b. Principles of Economics. Mr. Duncan 
‘he basic course in the general principles of Economics, including 
urent problems. Required for students expecting to emphasize 
ie study of Economics and prerequisite for advanced courses in 
conomics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics 5 not prerequisite 
ow Economics 51. Two sections. MWF, 8, 9. 


‘Money and Banking. Mr. Ness 


rinciples of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 
the Institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
ciety with adequate media of exchange. Fall term. TThS 9. 


‘Corporation Finance. Mr. Duncan 


“inciples underlying the promotion, financial structure and con- 
ol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, including 
me study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Economics 
or equivalent training in Accounting. Fall term. TThS, 8. 


‘Public Finance. Mr. Duncan 


iblic expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial ad- 


inistration, with special attention to the theory and practice of 
cation. Spring term. TThS, 8. 


--conomic Problems of Latin America. Mr. Duncan 
‘study of the economic and cultural problems of the Latin Ameri- 
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can countries, with attention to economic resources, indus 
commercial relations, and recent socio-economic changes. Pre: 
courses in Economics and a working knowledge of Spanish « 
able, but not prerequisite. Fall term. MWF, 11. 


120. Public Utility Economics. Mr. ] 
An historical and analytical study of public utility problems ir 
United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the railway 
and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is laid upon the 
nomics of overhead costs, the role of competition, and regula 
Spring term. MWF, 10. | 


153. International Economic Policies. Mr. Ci 
A study of the basic factors in international economic relations 
conditioning the formulation of international economic policie: 
survey of mercantilism, liberalism, socialism, industrialism, na 
alism and imperialism, emphasizing international economic asp 
International economic adjustments subsequent to the World ‘ 
and international economic factors in depression. Comme 
treaties. Fall term. Permission of instructor required, Arran’ 


154. Principles of International Trade. Mr. I: 
A study of the nature and principles of international econi 
relations. An analysis of the balance of payments and the proc 
of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the course and thi 
of the commodity trade and the movement of capital and | 
from country to country. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


157. Economic Problems of the Orient. Mr. Dur! 
A study of the economic, social and political problems of the: 
East with special reference to current conditions in China. ! 
rolment restricted to seniors expecting to concentrate in Si: 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor; prev! 


courses in Economics not prerequisite. Fall term. (Omitted! 
1942-43). 


i 


158. Monopolies and Trusts. Mr. Burs 


A study of the economic principles and the legal status of 1! 
opolies. Fall term. MWF, 9. 


190. History of Economic Thought. Mr. Ca 
A survey of the development of economic science and policy fa 
the forerunners of the classical school to the present day. SP! 
term. Permission of instructor required. Arranged. 


191. Economic Theory. Me. bY 
A systematic study of the theoretical tools of analysis used 1! 
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onsideration both of the economic system as a whole and the par- 
icular problems which arise within it. Fall term. MWF, 10. 


Economic Cycle Theory. Mr. Duncan 
in introduction to the general problem of economic change and 
1e theory of cycles. The course includes an explanation of the 
mpler statistical methods employed in cycle analysis and particu- 
ir attention is given to the phenomena of the depression period 
f the ’30’s and various proposals for the control of cyclical move- 
rents. Business barometers and the problems of forecasting eco- 
omic change. Mathematics 58 or equivalent training in statistics 
_recommended before enrolling in this course. Spring term. 


{WF, 11. 
: Education 


ntroduction to Education. Mr. Fitts 
course designed for those who desire an understanding of the 
merican school system as a social institution. This course or 
juivalent prerequisite for all other courses in Education. Fall 
rm, MWF, 9. Spring term, TThS, 9. 


104b. History of Education. Mr. Fitts 
he development of educational theory and practice from the 
reek period to the present, with an attempt during the spring 
tm to make a comparison of the established systems in America 
id typical European countries. History 1 or equivalent recom- 
ended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. A registration of 4 units 


quires permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: Education 53. 
WF, 11 and arranged. 


187b. Problems of Education. Mr. Fitts 
‘ess is placed upon current educational problems and literature, 
decially in the field of college and university education. Students 
4y consider individual problems. Instructor’s permission required 
’ registration. TTh, 10 and arranged. 


. wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the vari- 
‘3 credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered 
der the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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English 
English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all other departr 
courses, and English 55 is a required course for students maj 
in English. Writing is an emphasized feature of all Freshmar 
Sophomore courses. Book lists published by the departmen 
the guidance of independent reading are available to all stu 
and are especially recommended to those who plan to enrc 
Junior or Senior courses in English. 
The minimum formal requirement for concentration in Er 
is twenty-four units of satisfactory work in courses numbered 
100, two of which are numbered over 150. The individual 
gram may emphasize writing or literature. The study in « 
of at least one language and literature other than English is 
cifically recommended. Also desirable for a program of conce 
tion in English are courses in foreign literature in transl: 
offered by the language departments; in the English Bible. 
ligion 55); and in history and philosophy. Information concei 
Honors programs in English may be obtained from any me. 
of the Departmental Staff. | 


1a, rb. English: An Introductory Course. The Departmental ; 
A brief review of grammar and the mechanics of writing; ins 
tion and practice in writing; reading and study of the mor 
portant literary types, together with the fundamental principl 
literary criticism and interpretation. Prerequisite for all othe: 
partmental courses. Men: in section meetings TThS, 8; wo: 
in section meetings MWF, 8. | 


55a, 55b. Nineteenth Century Literature. Mr. Ai 
Intensive reading of the major poets and prose-writers of: 
period, with collateral reading of selected novels. In the c! 
emphasis will be given to literature as (1) an artistic expressi( 
the life, thought, and character of the individual writer, and a. 
a reflection of the important intellectual, social, and hist 
movements of the century. Juniors and seniors may register fo! 
course only on the written recommendation of the instré 
MWF, 9. 


57. Introduction to Drama. Mr. Lv 
Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the § 


ent day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Fall t? 
MWF, 10. | 


58. Types of Prose Fiction. Mr. Davis and Mr. Ho! 
A general survey of important works in prose fiction with em} 
sis upon selected novels—English, American, and continen™ 
from the eighteenth century to the present. Two sections. 5? 
term. MWF, 10. 
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61b. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 


Mrs. Allen 
An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art with 
ome consideration given to the history of theatre practice and 
contemporary production methods. Scenes from plays, both classic 
ind modern, will be studied with special emphasis on effective 


nterpretation. Instructor’s permission required for registration. 
[ThS, 10. 


English Composition. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Strathmann 
nstruction and practice in the various types of composition with 
mphasis upon expository writing. Fall term. Two sections. 


'ThS, 9. 


Advanced Composition. Mr. Lincoln 
\ course for students who, having mastered the fundamentals of 
lear and logical expression, wish to continue with the basic crea- 
ve problems of description and narration. Laboratory exercises, 
ssigned problems, and critical discussion. Prerequisite: A degree 
f distinction in Course 63 or its equivalent and the permission of 
le instructor. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


totb. The Renaissance in England. Mr. Strathmann 
nglish literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic. 
venser, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton are the principal writers 
udied, and the enduring contributions of the Renaissance to Eng- 


sh literature, in thought, forms, and materials, are major topics. 
WF, 10 


/103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 

| Mr. McCulley 
je neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempo- 
ties; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and roman- 
ism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of the Eng- 


‘1 novel; the spread of the romantic movement in England and 
_ the Continent. MWF, 9. 


-Tosb. American Literature. Mr. Lincoln 
te literature of the United States, with emphasis on its expres- 
‘n of our national characteristics and sentiments. TThS, 10. 


Uhe Short Story. Mr. Mulhauser 
lictice in the writing of short stories and sketches. Considera- 
'n of the critical principles of the short story and criticism of both 
‘dent and professional work. Spring term. MWF, 11. 
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112. Playwriting. Mrs. 
The theory of playwriting with supervised practice in this 
nique. A study will be made of the structure and style of si; 
cant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning 
wright. Fall tem. MWF, 11. 


151. Creative Writing. Mr. Lit 
Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Stuc 
matters and fields of literary interest. Fall term. T, 1:15-3:05 
eps Stop 


153. Chaucer. Mr. Lit 
A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
term. MWF, 9. | 


154. The English Language. Mr. Lit 
A survey of the English language from Chaucer to the pr 
day, directed toward an understanding of modern English 1 
Topics studied include changes in pronunciation, vocabulary, ¢ 

mar, and syntax; problems in modern English usage; and ci 

theories of language in relation to literature. The course is 
ommended especially, but not exclusively, for prospective tea 

of English. Fall term. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1942-43) 


155a, 155b. Shakespeare. Mr. Davis and Mr. Strathn 
A study of the principal plays and of Shakespeare's career 
dramatist, with attention to the working conditions of the ] 
bethan stage; careful reading of several of the great | 
MWF, 11. 


156. Literary Criticism. Mr. A; 
A study of the principles of literary criticism; reading of sel 
works of criticism from Aristotle to the present day; and pr: 
in the writing of original critical essays. The course is design 
provide some understanding of the relations between though 
expression and between literature and society. Instructor's pe) 
sion required for registration. Spring term. T, 1:15-3:05 at 


1:15. 


159. The Seventeenth Century. Messrs. Angell, Gle: 

Jones, Strathr! 

A seminar consisting of lectures and reports on selected top! 

seventeenth century thought studied from the points of vie 

history, philosophy, and literature. The topics may vary ant! 

to suit the needs and interests of the students enrolled. 5! 
term. T, 7:30-9:30 p.m. (Omitted in 1942-43). 
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1gtb. The Great Victorians and Their Successors. 

Mr. Mulhauser 
cent literature in English considered as the outcome of nine- 
nth century backgrounds. The fall term is a seminar in major 
torian writers; the spring term, a survey of contemporary litera- 
e. Prerequisite: English 55, or an equivalent and permission of 
instructor. TThS, 9. 


195b. Readings in English Literature. 

The Departmental Staff 
seminar consisting of lectures, readings, papers, and oral reports 
ected toward a synthesis on the student’s part of his work in 
field of literature and allied subjects. The content of the course 
y vary annually according to the needs and interests of the stu- 
its enrolled. Open to seniors majoring or taking honors in Eng- 
. Arranged. 


e opportunity for graduate work in English provided by the 
leges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. The student 
0 purposes to go on into graduate study is advised to plan his 
ole course from at least as early as his junior undergraduate year. 


French 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 
Geography 
(Under auspices of Claremont Colleges) 


‘orb. Introduction to Geography. Mr. Kuchler 
nsive study of all elements that help to make up the surface ot 
earth. Systematic description and interpretation of such fac- 
as climate, land forms, soils and minerals, and the various 
ns of life. The interrelation of all these and the effect of the 
iral landscape on the cultural landscape. Fundamentals of 
3taphic thinking. The importance of location and the study of 
regional foundation of human activities. MWF Sais 
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Geology 


Geology 51a,b is an introductory survey course. It is desig 
give a general appreciation of the features and processes 
earth’s surface to the non-technical student and is a prere 
for most of the more advanced work in the department 
other courses are designed for persons intending to specia 
geology or a related science. 


A geology major should include courses 5la,b, 53, 105, 1 
approved summer field course, and two of the following 
courses: 107a-b, 15la-b, and 181, 182. Required in other 
ments: Mathematics la-b, 65a-b; Physics 5la-b, 52a-b; Chi 
53a-b, and 54a-b or 55a,b; and a reading knowledge of G 
Spanish or French (German preferred). Mathematics 7a,b 
neering drawing), S61 (surveying), and 60 (descriptive geo 
are very desirable. In exceptional cases courses in biology 1 
substituted for those in physics and chemistry. Rarely the r 
ment of a summer field course is waived. Near the end 
senior year a short comprehensive written and oral exam 
must be passed. Special programs are arranged for Honors st 


51a, 51b. Introductory Geology. Mr. 8: 
Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite:’ 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; | 
tory or field work, one period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.0 
term. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. 

53. Determinative Mineralogy. Mr. S: 

Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Fall term’ 

laboratory periods. 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. Arrange 


105. Crystallography. Mr. Wo: 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology 53, unless: 
upon the recommendation of the Department of Chemistry) 
Physics. Fall term. 2 units. WF, 10. | 


110. Petrology. Mr. Wot 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: ©) 
S5la, 53 and 105. Spring term. Two class and two lab 
periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. WF, 10. 


107a-107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. Mr. Wo! 
Prerequisite: Geology 51b; recommended preparation: Biolo; 
Two class and one laboratory periods, fall term; one class a! 
laboratory periods, spring term. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each® 
Given alternate years. Arranged. (Omitted in 1942-43). 
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51b. Petrography. Mr. Woodford 


fraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study of 
nerals and rocks with the petrographic miscroscope. Prerequi- 
2; Geology 105. Two class and one laboratory periods, fall term; 
e class and two laboratory periods, spring term. Laboratory fee, 
00 fall term; $8.00 spring term. Given alternate years. 
ranged, 


82. Geological Investigation and Research. Mr. Woodford 
units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each term. Arranged. 


summer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford Univer- 
y is open to Pomona students who have completed Geology 51b 
d 110. 10 units of Junior credit are given for this course. 


aduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


German 


idents who desire to major in German should have a good 
indation in English language and literature. Acquaintance with 
other foreign language, and some background in history, are 
sirable. 


Elementary German. Mr. Baumann 
\¢ acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
ining, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. Daily 
rcises in reading and writing. The essentials of grammar. 


ymology. Comment on German life and literature. MWF, 9, 
hse: 


b. Advanced German. Mr. Baumann 
re advanced German language study through intensive reading 
selected German works, with collateral reading in the field of 

student’s individual interest,—literary, social, or scientific. 
ntinued practice in German conversation. Some attention to an 
derstanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
d. Prerequisite: German 1 or an equivalent. TThS, 10. 


y 


102b. Conversation and Composition. Miss Wagner 
ensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
faton; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
cial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 


onation. Prerequisite: German 53 or equivalent. MWF, 1:15. 
mitted 1942-43). 
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roga, 109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Mr. Bat 
With special reference to the cultural, economic and politi 


tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: ( 
53 or equivalent. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


113a, 113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
Mr. Bav 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the 
with particular attention to the social and political life o 
many. TThS, 8 and arranged. 


158a, 158b. Modern German Literature. Mr. Bau 
The development of German Literature from 1880 to the | 


with reference to the political and social changes durin; 
period. Arranged. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


181a, 181b. Readings in Continental Literature of the 
tgth Century in Translation. Mr. Bau 
A study of outstanding works of Balzac, Flaubert, T 
Dostoievsky, Ibsen, Thomas Mann, and others. One even 
week: 7:30-9:30 p.m. Arranged. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


Under the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate work is o 
in various phases of German Literature with special diphs 
the modern field. : 


Government 


The prerequisite for all advanced courses is Government 2: 
but in individual cases that prerequisite may be waived wit 
written consent of the instructor. 


Every honors program must include 54a, four advanced co 
and the reading courses (141, 142, 191, 192). : 


The department will gladly give avin regarding preparatic 
the foreign service or the civil service. Those who contempl 
career in administration should consult the suggested g 
that appears elsewhere in this bulletin. 


} 
; 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


2a, 2b. Modern Governments. Mr. 
Fall term: American Government, with emphasis upon na! 
institutions. Spring term: European governments, with emj 
upon British and Russian institutions. TThS, 9. 
54a-54b. The State. Mr. 


Fall term: An inquiry into the human and environmental / 
underlying, supplementing, and limiting the operation of 
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itical institutions considered in 54b. An attempt will be made 
assess the rational and irrational elements in the obedience of 
zens and the stability of states. 


ing term: A study of the major political institutions evolved 
man in the course of governing himself and his fellows. 
ention will be given to the contrasting solutions afforded by 
nocracy and dictatorship. Prerequisites: 2a, 2b. MWF, 10. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


tate and Local Government. Mr. Lee 
e structure and functions of American state, county, and city 
ernments, with emphasis upon national-state and _state-local 
itions. Attention will be given to problems of local self-govern- 
nt in terms of changing social and economic conditions. Fall 
n. MWF, 9. 


ublic Administration. Mr. Lee 
e processes of responsible administration in American govern- 
nt, with reference to the theory and practice of organization, 
al and personnel management, and administrative law and 
udication. This course is designed to meet the requirements of 


dents intending to enter government service. Spring term. 
VF, 9. 


05b. Introduction to Law. Mr. Burgess 
> Fall term will be devoted largely to a study of jurisprudence; 

Spring term to the development of American law and legal 
itutions with some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising 


m the more common legal relationships. Either term may be 
en without the other. TThS, 9. 


‘08b. International Relations. Mr. Sait 
the Fall term the main subjects of discussion will be economic 
ords and harmonies, the cause and effect of war, methods of ad- 
ing disputes, international co-operation, the peace movement 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Spring term will 
devoted to a survey of international law—its nature, sources, 


content, TThS, 8. 
ecent Political Thought. Mr. Lee 


aparison of the liberal democratic and authoritarian traditions, 
1 special reference to the development of American democratic 
's. Attention will also be given to theories concerning the 
ts of governmental action, and to modern problems of nation- 
n and internationalism. Prerequisites: one or more funda- 
ital courses in government, history, economics, sociology, or 
‘osophy. Spring term. MWF, 11. 
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152. Public Opinion and Propaganda. M 


The role of individual and group opinion in the modern 
with particular consideration of the propaganda and other p 
techniques developed to influence this opinion. Contem 
problems will be emphasized. Prerequisites: one or more 
mental courses in government, history, economics, sociolo 
psychology. Fall term. MWF, 11. 


153. Political Institutions. M 
A comparative survey of the agencies through which the g 
ment of the state is carried on: executive and legislature, 
mutual relations, the role of parties, the suffrage and syste 


election, legislative procedure, civil service and bureaucracy 
and law courts. Fall term. TThS, 10. 


154. Constitutional Law. Mr. Bu 
An examination of the Constitution of the United States ar 


decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising theret 
Spring term. MWF, 9. 


156. Political Parties. Mr 
Their role in a democracy; their relation to the electorate, ; 
opinion, and pressure groups; how they are organized and finz 
how they nominate candidates and fight campaigns. While 
tion will focus upon the American scene, phases of foreign pr 


will be noted, especially regarding the conduct of elections. S 
term. TThS, 10. 


161. Contemporary Far Eastern Government 
and Politics. Mr. 
For description see Oriental Affairs 161. (Omitted 1942-43). 


READING COURSES IN HONORS 


These courses consist of assigned reading and the preparatic 
essays. Normally they carry, in each case, three units; under ¢ 
tional circumstances and only in the senior year, six units; an 
summer reading, one to three units, according to the extent 0 
completed program The essays are read before the whole g 
of candidates for honors, which meets every Thursday eve 
with members of the faculty in attendance. These members 
Messrs. Burgess, Fahs, Gleason, W. T. Jones, Lee, and Sait. 


141, 142. Political Thought from Plato to Bentham. 


191, 192. Topics for each term to be approved by the 
department. 
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History 
The Development of Western Civilization. The Staff 
evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the 
se of the French Revolution, and its spread throughout the 
rid. Attention is paid to the political, religious, intellectual, and 
nomic forces of change. The aim is to lay a foundation for 
. understanding of contemporary problems. This course or its 


uivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in his- 
y. Three sections. MWF, 9, and TThS, 9. 


5b. History of the United States. Mr. Pitman 
e political, cultural and economic development of the United 
tes from its beginnings as an outpost of European expansion 
a position of independence and world influence. TThS, 8. 


6b. The Development of Oriental Civilization. | Mr. Fahs 
t description see Oriental Affairs 56. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


103b. History of China. Mr. Chen 
t description see Oriental Affairs 103. 
107b. English History. Mr. Pitman and Mr. Gleason 


e development of the main features of civilization in the British 
's. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution of religious, intellectual, 
| economic forms as well as the growth of political institutions. 
us the course is largely a study of the cultural heritage of 
erica. Fall term, Great Britain to 1660, Mr. Pitman. Spring 
n, Great Britain since 1660, Mr. Gleason. MWF, 11. 


(ogb. The Expansion of Europe, 1400-1825. | Mr. Kemble 
nitted in 1942-43), 


(13b. The History of Modern Europe. Mr. Gleason 
‘ope from the beginning of the French Revolution to the Peace 
Versailles. Political, economic, social, and intellectual develop- 
nts will be studied with reference both to their intrinsic sig- 
cance and to an understanding of present-day Europe. In the 
term the two periods of war and revolution—1789-1815 and 
4-1939 — are studied with particular attention to their dif- 
ces and similarities. The intervening century of relative peace, 
he great experiment in liberalism and democracy, is the subject 
he spring term. Open to sophomores who satisfy the instructor 


1 regard to their preparation. TThS, 10. 


listory of American Foreign Policy. Mr. Lyon 
development of the foreign relations of the United States 
n the birth of the republic to the present day. Special em- 


sis will be placed upon the rise of the country as a world 
ver. Fall term. MWF, 8. 
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140. History of Cultural Relations Between China and 
the Occident. | Mr 
For description see Oriental Affairs 140. (Omitted in 1942- 


157. Representative Historical Personalities. Mr. (€ 
The purpose of the course is the study of a number of sig: 
historic figures with relation to the societies in which the 
and the evaluation and comparison of their influences upo 
own and upon subsequent times. Original materials will t 
as far as possible and the work of the course will inclu 
cussions and essays. Four or five of the following will be « 
Pericles, Caesar Augustus, St. Bernard, St. Francis, Hear 
Richelieu, Colbert, Frederick the Great, Gladstone. Fall 
Th 1:15-3:45. 


158. Topics in the History of Modern Europe. Mr. G 
In 1942-43 the topic will be the peace settlements of Vien: 
Paris in 1814-15 and in 1919. History 113 or its equiva 
ordinarily a prerequisite. Spring term. T, 1:15-3:45. 


160. History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. Mr 
For description see Oriental Affairs 160. (Omitted in 1942-4 
168a, 168b. American Civilization. Mr. P 


A study of the major trends in the economic, social and c 
history of the United States. Th, 3:15-5:45. (Omitted in 19 


169. The British Empire Since 1763. Mr. P 
An examination of the major changes in Imperial polic 
Colonial institutions with emphasis upon the effects of Impei 
on colonists and native races. Spring term. MWF, 11. 


170. History of Western America and the North 
Pacific. Mr. K 
(Omitted 1942-43). : 


HONORS 


A student admitted to honors in the Social Sciences with F 
as his major field (see page 68) will, in addition to the pr 
of reading and conferences arranged with the member of t] 
partment who acts as his adviser, participate in a pro-seminar | 
This will be made up of the departmental faculty and stude 
honors, and will meet for the presentation of reports and disct 
Juniors will register for 141; seniors will register for 191. — 


141a, 141b. History and Historians. The Departmental 
- A consideration of the theory and interpretation © 
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rough the reading of a selected group of great historical classics, 
id a study of the development of historiography. Arranged. 


1gtb. Selected Topics for Historical Investigation. 
The Departmental Staff 


rranged. 
Mathematics 


udents wishing to major in mathematics should enroll in Mathe- 
atics la,b. This latter course is normally prerequisite for courses 
[9 and above. Courses 67 and 110 offer a thorough treatment 
' Analytic Geometry. Any student interested in engineering 
ould take some work in graphics, and surveying. Students of 
onomics and business should take courses 57 and 58, for which 
ere are no prerequisites. Mathematics 58 would also be useful to 
udents majoring in psychology and education. 


). Introduction to College Mathematics. Departmental Staff 
he objective of this course is to prepare students for work in 
Iculus the following year. The subject matter varies with the 
eparation of the student, but includes for all, college algebra, 
igonometry, and an introduction to analytic geometry and cal- 
lus. Prerequisites to further work in the department, except 
ath. 57 and 58. To be offered at two periods and in two sec- 
ons in each period. TThS, 10. MWF, 10. 


fathematics of Finance. Mr. Jaeger 
terest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an introduc- 


n to the mathematics of life insurance. No prerequisite. Fall 
‘m, MWF, 9. 


tatistical Methods. Mr. Jaeger 
raphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlation, 


dex numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $1.00. Spring 
‘m. MW, 9, laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


Surveying. Mr. Taylor 
€ and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of making 
_ Mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during summer 
sion at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Prerequisite: 
ane trigonometry. 6 units. (Not offered in 1942). 


‘5b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hamilton 


us is a standard course in the theory and applications of the 
culus. MWF, 9; TThS, 9. 
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67. Plane Analytic Geometry Mr. Tay 


A study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curve 
their properties. Prerequisite: Math. 1. Fall term. MWF, 1] 


110. Solid Analytic Geometry Mr. 7 
Planes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Also a treatme 


spherical Trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math. 67. i Ss 
MWF, 11. 


r1ga, 119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. Mr. 
Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and othe 
vanced topics in algebra. TThS, 8. : 


151a, 151b. Differential Equations. Mr. J 
A general course in the theory, solution, and application a 
ential equations. MWF, 8. 


152a, 152b. Advanced Calculus. Mr. Han 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, Taylor and Fourier 


line and surface integrals, improper integrals, elements of 
plex variable. MWF, 9. 


. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. Departmental 
oe time to time work in complex variable, projective ; 
etry, differential geometry, number theory and mathem 
physics will be given as the demand requires. 1 to 3 | 
Arranged. | 


| 


Graduate work in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, 
and Complex Variable is offered under the auspices of | 
Colleges. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 


7a, 7b. Engineering Drawing. Mr. T 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive ® 
etry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic pl 
tion, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. : 
oratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. TWTh or F, 1:1- 4\ 


59. Engineering Drawing. Mr. TI 
Continuation of 7b. Each term. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory 
$2.00 per unit. May be repeated for credit. TWTh or F, |: 215-! 


60. Engineering Drawing. Mr. Ts 
Descriptive geometry. Prerequisite Mathematics 7 or its eq) 
lent. Each term. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $2.00 a 
TWTh or F, 1:15-4:10. 
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112b. Engineering Drawing. Mr. Taylor 
ements of engineering design. 2 units. Laboratory fee, $2.00 
r unit. TWTh or F. 1:15-4:10. 


Military Science 


1e College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the 
re Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National De- 
Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as leaders in 
of national emergency. Students who successfully complete the 
ear course will be tendered commissions as second lieutenants in 
fficers’ Reserve Corps. 


1e courses include both classroom and outdoor instruction. Theo- 
instruction covers the basic technical knowledge required of a 
rant of the United States Army. Drill periods provide oppor- 
for the practical application of the theoretical instruction and 
e improvement of the posture and physical coordination of the 
it. Special emphasis is placed on the development of the qualities 
lership. The poise acquired by the student and his practical ex- 
ce in the art of command may be applied in many walks of life. 


ie instructors in the department are officers of the Regular Army 
d for duty at the College by the War Department. Equipment 
led includes rifles, automatic rifles, machine guns, a one-pounder 
. Stokes mortar, and instruments for a 28-piece band. All stu- 
are given instruction in marksmanship. Ammunition for target 
e is furnished without charge. Competitions are held and a 
sam selected for intercollegiate matches. 


idents who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. unit 
”e given advanced standing on the basis of two years Junior 
C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of three terms 
unit training. Application for advanced standing must be made 
Tegistering and must be accompanied by a recommendation from 


ofessor of Military Science and Tactics at the school which the 
t attended. 


e four year course is divided into the basic course, consisting of 
st four terms, and the advanced course consisting of the work 
next four terms. Enrollment in either course is voluntary but, 
a student has elected either the basic course or the advanced 


completion of the course elected becomes a prerequisite for 
tion. 


~ basic course is open to all physically fit male students who are 
-an citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligations for 
Y Service nor does it interfere with the participation in sports 


— Uniforms for the basic course are issued without charge 
student, 
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Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected sti 
who have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who 
into an agreement to attend one training camp. In consideration | 
agreement students receive, from the government, cash alloy 
equivalent to a scholarship of about $125.00 per year. All ne 
expenses in connection with the training camp, including trans 
tion to and from camp, are provided by the government. 


ta-tb. First Year Basic Course. Colonel 
National defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discipline 
marksmanship; map reading; military policy of the United ‘ 
military organization; military hygiene and first aid; close ar 
tended order drill and ceremonies. 134 units, 2 sections, Cla 
8 or 9. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. | 


Since 53a, 105a, and 157a will be offered in the summer a 
53b, 105b, and 157b will be given in the fall term and 53a, 
and 157a in the spring term. Men not attending the summer 
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will register for the “b” part of the course before the “a par' 


53a-53b. Second Year Basic Course. Captain St 
Musketry; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; autc 
rifle; combat principles of the rifle squad; drill and com: 
1/2 units. 2 sections. Class T, 3:15 or F, 1:15; Drill, M, 1:15 


105a-105b. First Year Advanced Course. Captain St: 
Leadership; mortars; machine guns; field fortification; autc 
pistol; combat orders; marches and security; combat princip 
rifle and weapons platoon; interpretation of aerial photog! 
drill and command. 3% units. 2 sections. Class MWF, 9 ¢ 
Drill, M. 1:15-3:05. ! 


157a-157b. Second Year Advanced Course. Colonel | 
Leadership; military history of the United States; military 
tanks and mechanized warfare; antiaircraft defense; signal | 
munications; tactical problems in the command of rifle and 
chine gun companies and the mortar platoon; drill and com 
as platoon, company and battalion commanders. 3/2 units. j 
tions. Class, TThS, 8 or 9. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. | 


h 
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Music 


yurses required of all music majors are: 

Music 1 and 55 (Harmony) 

Music 104 (History) 

Music 107 (Counterpoint) 

Music 159 (Form and Analysis) 
yjors in applied music are required to take two lessons per week 
their major subject unless excused by the music faculty, appear 
quently in student recitals, and present a satisfactory public 
ital during their senior year. 
Iditional required courses for majors in theoretical music are: 
Music 113 (Orchestration) 

Music 158 (Free Composition) 


ajors in theoretical music must also present a satisfactory public 
ital of their own compositions during their senior year. 


THEORY AND HISTORY 


Elementary Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Snider 
orough grounding in the fundamentals of music through the 
‘diums of hearing, singing, writing, and the keyboard. Study of 
yor and minor modes; all diatonic triads, dominant seventh and 
yer-tonic seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harmonic 
iysis of melodies. Four-part writing based on the technics of 
17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite: ability to play a simple 
nn at the keyboard. An arranged laboratory hour each week, 


addition to the regular class periods, is required of each student. 
NF, 9 or 1:15 and A. 


b. Introduction to Music. Mr. Dayton 
oractical course in listening to music. Through a study of the 
‘¢ forms the student is acquainted with a large repertoire of 
», symphonic, operatic, and chamber music, and with the men 
9 composed it. 2 units. MW, 2:15 or 3:15. 


>. Advanced Harmony. Mr. Allen 
study of part-writing technic as found in the Bach Chorales. 
omatic harmony and modulation. Instrumental style of the 
ssical School. Prerequisite: Music 1. An arranged laboratory 


Teach week, in addition to the regular class periods, is required 
ach student. MWF, 11 and A. 


4b. History of Music. Mr. Fiske 


‘seneral survey of the history of occidental music from the be- 
“ung of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music 1. TThS, 9. 
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107a-107b. Counterpoint. Mr. . 
Preliminary work in free style for two and three voices is foll 
by the Inventions and Classical Suite forms. Chorale Prelude 
Variations are undertaken during the spring term. When 
permits, an introduction to the Palestrina technic is of 


PhS, 10. 


113a-113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. Mr. Blanc 
A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their hi 
technical limitations and use in various groups; study of score 
the technic of scoring. Prerequisite: Music 55. MWF, 8. 


158a-158b. Free Composition. Mr. 1 
Advanced original work in either the polyphonic or homop 
forms, according to the need and preparation of the student. 

requisite: Music 107. A. | 

159. Form and Analysis. Mr. Blanc 
Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles. 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these 
ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequ 
Music 55. 2 units. Spring term. TTh, 8. | 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Class Instruction (No special fees). ‘ 
(Enrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time.; 


57a, 57b. Choral Singing. Mr. Ly 
The study and production of choral music, especial attention | 
given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, 
an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral singing! 
Class will be organized as the College Choir and as such willl 
and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11: 
12:20, and on Tuesdays from 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The « 
may be repeated for credit. | 


58a, 58b. Orchestra. Mr. | 
A study of major works of orchestral repertoire and applic: 
of the principles of orchestral routine through public perform 
Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. Addit! 
sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course may 
peated for credit. T and F, 4:15. 


59a, 59b. Band. Mr. Blane 
The study and production of the best in concert band reper! 
Two periods of attendance weekly (also one hour of drill or 
urday at 11:00 during football season); one unit credit. The cl 
may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


edit for individual work in Applied Music is open to all students 
the college, subject to the following provisions: 

o credit is given for elementary or beginning music study. 
redit is given for individual instruction on the following basis: 
wo units per term for two private lessons weekly, one unit per 
rm for one private lesson weekly. Placement tests are required 
fore any credit is given and before students may advance from 
ie rank to another. Details of these tests may be obtained from 
e office of the music department. 


total of not more than 16 units of individual instruction in 
plied music may be counted toward the Bachelor of Arts de- 
ee, 8 of which must be numbered above 100. 
usic 1 (Harmony) must accompany or precede all credit-study. 
on-music majors may obtain credit for one lesson per week per 
rm for additional study without further Harmony courses. Music 
) (2nd year Harmony) must accompany or precede more than 
1e year of credit-study for those taking two lessons a week. 
Applied Music. (Freshman level) 
Applied Music. (Sophomore level) 

Applied Music. (Junior level) 


Applied Music. (Senior level) 


oice Mr. Lyman and Miss Stuart 
rgan Mr. Blanchard 
ano Mr. Olive, Mr. Dayton, Mr. Snider 
iolin and Viola Mr. Fiske 
ioloncello Mr. Simonsen 
rass Instruments Mr. Pacheco 
ced Instruments Mr. Zorn 
arp Mr. Kastner 


‘ssons on other instruments may be arranged for through the 
ice of the Music Department. 


FEES FOR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


, Per 

those paying regular tuition: Term 
alf hour private lesson JG GQ @eee EE ocean eae $45.00 
half-hour in excess of one Dermweci west yt eA Pos 40.00 


wt those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 

clusive of work in applied music: 

aal-hour private lesson Pea WEEK aoe Fates 60.00 
Mameinexcess of one. 40.00 
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PRACTICE FEES 


Piano, one-half hour daily, $3.50; one-hour daily___.__.____¢ 
Bridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly_..____ 
Two-manual Organ, one hour weekly_____ aaa | 
Bridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont Colleges | 

(advanced students only) one hour weekly_.____ 
Room without piano, one hour daily________—_ ae : 


GROUP INSTRUCTION 


(Special fees charged) 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at $25 per: 
a registration of four persons being set as the class minii 
For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class meets) 
a week for an hour. | 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied music and in || 
School Music Methods is offered under the auspices of Clari 
Colleges. Students interested in obtaining the special teachin: 
dential in music may complete the requirements for the crec1 
by taking graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 


Oriental Affairs 


The Department of Oriental Affairs seeks to familiarize the st] 
with the peoples and cultures of East Asia in both their historicee 
contemporary aspects, and to supplement his training in a spect’ 
field by drawing on Oriental data and sources of information. 


56a, 56b. The Development of Oriental Civilization. Mr.‘ 
The cultural history of eastern Asia with emphasis on thos! 
tors of significance for an understanding of contemporary! 
While most attention will be given to the main stream of cv! 
development in China and Japan, the contributions to that s 
from central Asia and India and the more recent inter-reli 
with the West will also be considered. Fall term to 1650. ° 
term 1650 to present. No prerequisite. MWF, 10. (Omitt 
1942-43). 


101a-101b. Introduction to the Chinese Language. Mr. bh 
A reading course for beginners in the Chinese language, vi 
major emphasis on the analysis of written characters, a! 
grammar and syntax. Open to sophomores by permission. Arta; 


103a, 103b. History of China. Mr. 2 


General survey of Chinese History, with emphasis on such tors 
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2 rise of philosophical schools, important movements in literature 
d art, and the evolution of social and political institutions. An 
‘ort will be made to interpret the complexities of the problem of 
esent day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritage. 
WF, 10. 


Far Eastern Literature in Translation. Mr. Chen 
study of outstanding Chinese literary works in English trans- 
ion with the aim of a deeper appreciation of Oriental life and 
ought. Fall term. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


Oriental Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 
x description see Philosophy 126. 


History of Cultural Relations between China 

and the Occident. Mr. Chen 
rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
ations and interchanges between China and the Western World 
m Greco-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
ring term. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


Aistory of Far Eastern Diplomacy. Mr. Fahs 


ie history of the diplomatic relations of Eastern Asia primarily 
ce 1800. Fall term. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1942-43), 


Contemporary Far Eastern Government and 


olitics. Mr. Fahs 
€ processes of political control in China and Japan under con- 
ions different from those in the West and the significance of the 
ulting similarities and contrasts for political thought and for an 
derstanding of contemporary international problems. Spring 


m. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1942-43). 
Philosophy 


urses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They 
recommended for students who wish a general acquaintance 
h the subject. 

quirements for concentration in philosophy: 


hours of work in philosophy, including Philosophy 55 or 57, 
‘1 12 hours of work in upper division courses; normally a read- 
| knowledge of French or German, to be completed not later 
‘n the middle of the senior year. An elementary knowledge of 
chology is also recommended. 


dents intending to concentrate in the department should con- 


i with members of the department to work out a satisfactory 
gram. 
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51. Introduction to Logic. Mr. 
A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoni 
special emphasis upon the nature and use of scientific hyp 
probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. Fal) 


TAnS,)9: 
53a, 53b. Philosophy of Art. Mr. W. T 


An investigation of the nature of a work of art and of | 
nificance and limitations of the aesthetic experience. In the 
of the term a number of classic theories of aesthetics — 
examined, including those of Aristotle and Croce. Some j 
work in philosophy or in the history or practice of some 
arts is recommended but not required. MWF, 11. | 


55a, 55b. History of Philosophy. Mr. W. T 
An introduction to philosophy through the study at first t 
the works of six or seven significant and representative ph 
ers, supplemented by an attempt to trace the main lines of h 


development, especially in ancient Greek thought and in } 
since the Renaissance. MWF, 10. 


57a, 57b. Problems of Philosophy. Mr.. 
An introductory consideration of the meaning and met) 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems ’ 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psyc: 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates | 
PES, 10: | 


131. Types of Ethical Theory. | Mr. W. 7) 
A critical examination of some of the chief types of ethicall 
(e.g. Aristotle, Kant and Bergson) and a consideration ¢ 
various solutions to the main problems of moral theory. Sor 
vious work in philosophy is recommended, though not re 
Given alternate years. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


j 


126. Oriental Philosophy. Mr. ' 
This course is designed to provide the student with a ° 
background of oriental thought as a basis for further st! 
oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to §! 
appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a sc 
some of the more important thinkers and schools of 1! 
philosophy and through a comparison of oriental and * 
philosophical views and cultural ideals. Spring term. MWF! 


151. The Nineteenth Century. Mr. W. TI 
A study of the main currents of 19th century thought and «| 
reflection in the literature, the history and the social mover 
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ne period. A number of such currents will be examined, including 
he impact of science on religion, the conflict between individual- 
im and collectivism, and the contrast between romanticism and 
aturalism. Fall term. MWF, 9. 


Some Representative Philosophies of Life. Mr. W. T. Jones 
n evaluation of the contribution made by a number of represen- 
itive thinkers to an understanding of the western mind. A careful 
udy will be made of the work of one or two such men from 
ach of several cultural periods, including Plato and Sophocles, 
ante and St. Augustine, and, among contemporaries, Whitehead 
id T. S. Eliot. Spring term. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1942-43). 


The Philosophy of Science. Mr. Iredell 

his course is designed especially for students interested in the 
toblems of the physical and biological sciences. A critical exam- 
‘ation will be made of the basic concepts and methods underlying 
mtemporary scientific thought. Consideration will be given to 
ach questions as the nature of scientific knowledge, conceptions 
‘ nature, natural law, the relation of the scientific interest to 
her interests, and the contributions of the special sciences to a 
ew of the universe as a whole. Fall term. MWF, 10. (Omitted 
| 1942-43). 


Contemporary Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 
_ study of contemporary philosophic thought through some of the 
‘ain modern thinkers with special reference to the dominant ideas 
the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 55 or 57, or 
ch previous work as will provide an equivalent grasp of the basic 
oblems of philosophy. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


Contemporary Philosophy of Education. Mr. Iredell 
consideration of educational philosophies at work in the world 
day, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosophical 
oblems involved. The course will include a brief survey of some 
“the current attempts to reform education in this country and 
toad, and will consider the contributions of some of the out- 
anding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems of 
lucation. Fall term. MWF, 8. 


_ considerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy is avail- 
le under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Physical Education 


The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is 
upon the belief that a liberal education should include kno 
of the structure and functions of the human mechanism; 
standing of the hygienic practices which promote physical, . 
and social health; reasonable skill in developmental and recre 
activities of a physical type which will promote the individual 
being during college years, and in later life; and a disposit 
make such knowledge and skill essential elements in eff 
living. 

Increasing interest in health, physical education and rec 
in the United States has resulted in a growing demand fo 
trained and competent leaders in these fields. Pomona st 
may qualify for such professional work by pursuing a major 
in Physical Education, followed by a year of graduate wi 
Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
A student is required to take one unit of Physical Edu 
Activities per term during his Freshman and Sophomore yeat 
one-half unit per term during his Junior and Senior years. 


5. Principles of Healthful Living. | Mr. Nixon and Miss ! 
An introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meanin 
significance of physical, mental, and social health as related 
individual and to society. Important phases of our National 
problem. Constructive methods of promoting the health « 
individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems of « 
students and young people generally. Fall term or spring 
2 units. Men, Mr. Nixon; women, Miss Kelley. TTh, 10. 


123. Nature and Function of Play. Miss | 
The biological interpretation of play and the function of p. 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out 
habits, attitudes and judgments. Fall term. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


124. Community Recreation. Mr. I 
A study of the organization of the school and the public 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities best : 
for various age periods. Discussion of the technique of orga! 
the recreation center. Organization of leadership. Lumnit 
Juniors and Seniors. Spring term. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


126. Community Health. Miss I 
A brief survey of the fields of community and public health 4 
with the health of people as a group, and with the socia 
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fovernmental activities which are concerned with environmental 
ontrol and health promotion. Hygiene and the correlation of the 
otal health teaching program. Spring term. 2 units. TTh, 9. 


Kinesiology. Miss Cawthorne 

in analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their relation 
9 problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequisite: 
inatomy. Fall term. MWF, 8. 


Physical Deviations. Miss Cawthorne 
tudy of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical defects. 
aboratory work includes methods of examination, prescription of 
xercises. Prerequisite: 129. Spring term. MW, 8; and laboratory 
‘ranged. 


Principles of Physical Education. Mr. Nixon 


imited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. Spring 
rm. MWF, 11. 


MEN 


sudents engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
xcording to individual needs as determined by medical and physical 
‘aminations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of ac- 
vities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable stand- 
ds in health, physical development, and physical efficiency. 
mong the minimum requirements of the Department are good 
»sture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, proficiency 
fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
ort and in one team game. 


ae following physical education activities are carried on under 
pervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, bas- 
‘tball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, foot- 
Il, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track and 
id athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obtains 
edit in the required courses listed below by participation in activi- 
S selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the pre- 
ding paragraph. 

1e College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part 
the program of Physical Education. No student is permitted to 
rticipate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
vtificate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
physically fit for such participation. 

_ Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


‘quired, Freshman year. '4 unit. Arranged. 
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2a-2b. Gymnastic Exercises. Mr. § 


Required of Freshmen not taking military science. ™% uni 
2:15. 0h, 4215. 


53a-53b. Physical Education Activities. The 
Required, Sophomore year 2 unit. Arranged. 
54a-54b. Physical Education Activities. The 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore 
¥% unit. Arranged. 


1o5a-105b. Physical Education Activities. The 


Required, Junior year. 12 unit. Arranged. 


107a-107b. Physical Education Activities. The 


Required, Senior year. 12 unit. Arranged. 


1g1a-191b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. 
Mr. Heath, Mr. Strehle and Mr. 
This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and 
vising athletics. Open to Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


WOMEN! 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering st 
with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allow 
prescribed as the result of these examinations. Participati 
Ila-llb is required for the Freshman year. Students may 
freedom of election in other activities in so far as medical and 
cal examinations warrant, but must include during the Fres 
and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group 
and one term of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


ACTIVITY 
Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for g1 
tion. One unit is credited for 11, Fundamentals, a special ¢ 
organized in such a fashion as to include the basic fundam 
of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be earn’ 
participation in any of the following activities. 


Individual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastic 
Archery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
Badminton Baseball Creative Individ 
Golf Hockey Tap | 
Riding Speedball Folk 
Riflery Volleyball 
Swimming 
Tennis 


ns 


*Students interested in camp leadership are referred to the annount 
on page 62. 
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ourse in Recreational Games including: 


Croquet Shuffleboard 

Horseshoes Tenniquoits 

Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 

Ping Pong 
tb. Fundamentals. The Staff 
equired, Freshman year. 12 unit. Arranged. 
2b. Sports and Dancing. The Staff 


equired, Freshman year. 1% unit. Arranged. 


3b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Staft 


equired, Sophomore year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


4b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Stat 


>quired, Sophomore year. 1% unit. Arranged. 


115b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Staff 


2quired, Junior year. 12 unit. Arranged. 


117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Staff 


>quired, Senior year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 
THEORY 


rgb. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
_ Sports. Miss Bristol 


unit. Fall and spring terms. Arranged. 
Physics 


yors in physics will plan to complete four years of mathematics, 
ablish a solid foundation in chemistry and descriptive geometry 
d acquire a reading knowledge of French and German. 


| Introduction to Physical Science. 
Mr. Tileston and Mr. Haupt 


‘on-mathematical course intended for those who wish to obtain 
knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and applications 
physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous experi- 
‘ntal demonstrations and the subject will be developed from the 
us of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee, $5.00 
ch term. MWF, 10. 


b. General Physics. Mr. Tileston and Mr. Haupt 
‘study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 


ind, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
‘ned to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
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physics and is planned especially for those students who exp 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engin 
or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. MWF, 8. 


52a-52b. Physical Measurements. Mr. Tileston and Mr. F 
Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in ( 
51. Must accompany 51. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Wo 
P54, 


tog. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. Mr. F 
A study of the principles of precision of measurements and tl 
plication of these principles to experimental data. The studen 
be given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide rul 
the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics 5 
Fall term. Fee $3.00. MWF, 9. 


tro. Engineering Thermodynamics. Mr. F 
A course dealing with the principles of thermodynamics and 
transfer, presented from the engineering viewpoint. The firs 
second laws of thermodynamics will be emphasized with ap 
tions to the properties of liquids, vapors and gases. Prereqi 
Calculus and Physics 51, 52. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


tr1a-111b. Electricity and Magnetism. Mr. Til 
A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study ¢ 
fundamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual i) 
tance, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cui 
Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics 51, 52. TThS, 8. | 


113a-113b. Mechanics. Mr. EF. 
Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and ’ 
relation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum! 
pulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of in! 
Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and fr’ 
structures with special emphasis on engineering applications. ' 
requisite: Calculus. MWF, 11. | 


151a-151b. Electrical Measurements. Mr. Tile 
Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; int 
ing the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meé 
ment of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. - 
portunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry! 
thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics 111 preceding or accompal! 
this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $4.00. M, 1:15-4:15. 


153a-153b. Optics. Mr. FB} 
The fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, the # 


theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, electr¢é 
| 
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etic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magneto- 
ntics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of spec- 
oscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 51, 52 and Cal- 
ilus. TThS, 10. 


154b. Optical Measurements. Mr. Haupt 
uantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and physical 
tics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and refrac- 
on, photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be given 
the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accompany 153. 1 unit. 
iboratory fee, $4.00. F, 1:15-4:15. 


1g1b. Mathematical Physics. 

tomic physics and mathematical physics presented by the depart- 
ents of mathematics and physics. Prerequisite: Calculus and 
ajor work in a physical science. 2 units. Arranged. 


195b. Research. Mr. Tileston and Mr. Haupt 
ne following problem is in progress in the department: 

-operties of high energy ions. 

ajors in the department who are properly qualified will be ac- 
pted as research associates. 1 to 3 units. Laboratory fee, $2.00 
r unit. Arranged. 

aremont Colleges Graduate School announces that graduate 
urses in physics at the California Institute of Technology in Pasa- 
na are available (with the consent of the instructor) to properly 
ialified students in the Claremont Colleges Graduate School, upon 
zommendation of the student’s adviser. 


} 
) 


Psychology 


ae departmental requirement for a “major” in psychology consists 
24 semester hours, which must include courses 54a, 54b. The stu- 
nt is also expected to have some knowledge of basic physiology 
d the elements of statistical method. The average grade in 
irses must be not lower than B. 

a,b, 53a,b or 52 is prerequisite to all further courses in the de- 
‘tment. Courses numbered 100 to 149 may be taken concurrently 


th 51b or 53b. 
1b. Introduction to Psychology. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Cass 


‘damental facts and principles of consciousness and behavior. 
é relation of the nervous system to mental processes and action. 


ctical applications in various fields.) MWF, 10, Mr. Ellis; 11, 


Cass. 


ements of Psychology. Mr. Ewer 
‘ailar to 5la, 51b. Spring term. 4 units. MWF, 11 and F, 1:15. 
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53a, 53b. Introduction to Psychology. Mr. Ellis and Mr.’ 


Similar to 51a, 51b except that there are two lectures and one; 
hour laboratory period. Notes are written up outside of labo; 
time. Laboratory fee, $1.50 each term. Two lecture sections, | 
10, Mr. Ellis; TTh, 9, Mr. Cass. Laboratory periods, MWTh : 
1:15-3:05. | 


54a, 54b. Laboratory Psychology. Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
The laboratory work in 53a, 53b above may be taken by those 
have taken or are taking 51a, 51b or the equivalent. Requir. 
psychology majors. 1 unit. Same periods and fee as for 53a, } 


103. Individual Differences. Mr. 
A study of the nature and extent of individual differences and} 
causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and rac‘ 
ferences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. Th 
ganization of mind. Applications in various fields are consi! 
briefly. Fall term. TThS, 9. 


105. Problems of Psychical Research. Mr. |; 
The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the lig 
scientific psychology. The subjects considered include hyperest: 
automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, contemp’ 
occultism and spiritualism. Fall term. MWF, 11. | 


107. Educational Psychology. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sat! 
Practical applications of psychology to education. The nature ¢! 
learner; intelligence and motivation; principal features of the |: 
ing process. Fall term. MWF, 9, Mr. Ellis. Spring term, TT], 
Mr. Sanders. | 


108. Child Psychology. Mr. | 
An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and dev 
ment. Particular attention will be given to methods of child ! 
ing and to the hygiene of growth. Spring term. MWE, 9. 


118. Experimental Psychology. Mr. : 
Lectures and discussions of the principles of scientific method: 
in psychological investigations. Leading experiments in the he 
of psychology. Fall term. TThS, 8. 


132. Personality. : Mr. | 
Physical basis; types, traits, and methods of measurement, dev 
ment of social attitudes and character. Fall term. TThS, 10. 


154. Social Psychology. Mr. N 
Mental processes underlying social order and progress; colt 
forms of behavior. Spring term. TThS, 10. 
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Mental Tests. Mr. Cass 
study of the principles and methods of mental testing with special 
aphasis upon the method of giving the Stanford Revision of the 
net Tests. Spring term. TThS, 8. 


Advanced Psychology. Mr. Ewer 
sading course. Permission of instructor required for registration. 
nis course consists of assigned reading and the preparation and 
al presentation of essays. The subjects included depend in part 
on the interest of the student. Fall term. Arranged. 


Advanced Psychology. Mr. Cass 


~ading and research. Spring term. Arranged. 


raduate work in various aspects and applications of psychology is 
fered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Public Address 


ourses offered in the department of Public Address are intended 
rily to meet the needs of students who do not plan to enter any 
ot speech professionally. Throughout all the courses emphasis is 
ore centered on training that has proved its value as preparation 
eeting such speech situations as anyone is likely to encounter. 
its who are looking forward to careers that require special dis- 
» in speech will, however, find in the work here offered adequate 
ations for advanced study. 


2b. Fundamentals of Public Address. Mr. Scott 
ercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
3 in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of material, 


ychological adaptation of material and treatment to specific au- 
‘neces. 2 units. MW, 9. 


3b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. Mr. Scott 
idy of the technique of effective oral interpretation of literature. 


plication of this technique in the reading of various literary 
ves. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


5b. Argumentation and Debate. Mr. Scott 
idy of the principles of argumentation and practical application 


‘these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for the year 
alyzed and debated. 2 units. MW, 10. 


. 131b. Advanced Public Address. Mr. Scott 
aining in the construction and delivery of formal addresses. 
‘requisite: Public Address 52 or equivalent, 2 units. TTh, 9. 
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134a, 134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. Mr. 
Intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, wit 
phasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpr 
reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the 
Prerequisite: Public Address 53 or equivalent. 2 units. MW, 


Religion : 

The department of Religion has designed its offerings especial 
the general student, seeking understanding of religion as a social 
in history and in the contemporary scene, and orientation in 
sonal philosophy of life. Concentration in the department is ava 
however, either in the field of Philosophy of Religion, or in 
phase of religious history. If the former is selected, certain c 
in Philosophy may be offered toward the required work, wit 
permission of the instructor. In the event that the problem : 
torical, the student is advised to take History la-lb as part « 
preparatory work. | 
5. Great Personalities in Religious History. Mr. M 
A biographical study of significant personalities in religious ct 
with special emphasis upon the religious heritage of Egy 
Hebrew, Zoroastrian, and Greek influence, underlying the | 
tian civilization. The course will conclude with the life of 
and the rise of early Christianity. Fall term. 2 units. TTh, I( 


6. Great Personalities in Christian History. Mr. M 
A biographical study of men and movements in western | 
tianity from the first century to modern times. Following : 
troductory survey of the making of the New Testament, an 
Christian Church, the spread of Christianity throughout the M 
ranean world, the persecutions of the Christians under Rome¢ 
its final triumph under Constantine, the story of Christianity 
velopment in the western world is related. Attention is giv’ 
artists, musicians, scientists, philosophers, poets, and men of | 
as well as churchmen and theologians, who contributed t 
Christian culture. Spring term. 2 units. TTh, 10. | 


51a, 5tb. The Rise of Religion in America. Mr. M: 
A study of the religious personalities and social forces that 
shaped the religious culture of America. Attention will be 
to pioneering American religious leaders and the accompa 
story of the rise of denominations; concluding with a considei 
of the churches and the social scene, and the changing outlo 
the modern church. While not dependent upon Religion 5 i 
as prerequisites, this course is intended as a continuation of 
series, relating the story of religion in historical civilizations. N 
11. (Omitted in 1942-43) 
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The English Bible. Mr. Nicholl 


course designed for the general student, seeking an understanding 
the literature of the Bible, and some appreciation of its wider 
iman values in ancient and modern times. After a brief inquiry 
to the story of how the Bible grew, study is made of the great 
ections that have influenced mankind and which have shaped our 
mn literary and religious heritage. Fall term. 2 units. WF, 8. 


Philosophy of Religion. Mr. Meland 


course for the general student, aiming to clarify the philosophic 
proach to religious thinking. Following an inquiry into the 
odern man’s dilemma in religious thought, in which the impact 
the sciences and modern culture upon religious belief is con- 
lered, current interpretations of religion are evaluated. Such 
oblems as the nature of religion, the finding of religious truth, 
as of God, and the problem of evil, are explored. Fall term. 
ox 3 units. TTh, 9, with third hour to be arranged. 


Applied Psychology of Religion. Mr. Meland 


course designed to enable the student to work toward a practical 
ilosophy of living in terms consonant with the insights of modern 
chology and mental hygiene and with the world-view of modern 
ture. The bearing of such matters as “the fitness of environ- 
nt,” the relation between physical wellbeing and the health of 
lotions, social maturation, and other aspects of the growing-up 
cess, as well as the life of the mind in its reflective, imaginative, 
d appreciative outreach upon the fulfilment of life is considered. 


ring term. 2 or 3 units. TTh, 9 with a third hour to be 
anged., . 


103b. Religions of the Far East. Mr. Meland 


study of the living religions of the orient, including Hinduism, 
ddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Shinto. The religion of 
im is also examined. Following a study of the traditions and 
toms of these religious cultures, attention is given to the present 
lation in world religions. MWF, 10. 


(51b. American Philosophies of Religion. Mr. Meland 


study of contemporary types of religious thought in America. 
dern American thinkers, whose philosophies are examined, in- 
de: James, Royce, Santayana, Hocking, Whitehead, Ames, and 
eman. Prerequisite: Religion 101 or 102, or such previous work 
dhilosophy as will provide acquaintance with the basic problems 
philosophy of religion. Arranged. 
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Romance Languages and Literatures 


A student planning to concentrate in a Romance language 
if possible, have begun his study of that language before e 
college. Preparatory work in some other foreign language 
a distinct advantage. Concentration in a Romance Langua 
Literature is designed to provide: first, a broad general kno 
of the language, literature and civilization of the student's 
interest; and second, a considerable knowledge, represented 
less than two years of college work, in at least one other la 
of the Romance group. 


Eighteen to twenty-four hours of work in courses numbere 
100 are required, in which at least a B average must be main 
For a student desirous of doing more specialized work than 
sible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honor 
presents additional opportunity. At the end of the senior: 
comprehensive examination is required. 


French 


The student whose major interest is outside the Romance Lar 
should note that many departments either require or recom! 
reading knowledge of French of their major students. 


3a-3b. Elementary and Intermediate. Miss M 
Essentials of grammar; drill in pronunciation, speaking at 
tation. Introductory readings from easy modern texts, follo\ 
extensive readings of works of modern French writers ch¢ 
represent as many literary forms as possible; outside reading 
ments adapted to the needs and interest of the individual s 
This course, meeting five times a week, is designed to ena 
student to cover in the fall and spring terms approximat 
work covered in a four-term, three-unit course. Completion 

course admits to the advanced courses in the language an 

ature. 5 units). MWF, 11, TTh, 1:15. | 


sta-51b. Intermediate Grammar Review and Modern Re: 
| Mr. C 

A course designed for those students who have completed tw 

of high school French, or a three-unit year course in Colle 
review of grammar with the translation of moderately ¢ 
English into French; conversation. Extensive reading of ! 
French texts chosen to represent as many literary forms as P 


a part of this reading is done as required outside assigh 
MWF, 9. 


103a, 103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Miss M 
Study of the outstanding dramatists, novelists and poets fri 
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antic period to the end of the century, with stress upon the 
ster and poets. MWF, 10. 


‘1b. Composition and Conversation. Miss Marburg 
nsive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
ation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with special 
ss on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and intonation, 


netics being used as an aid. This course is conducted, for the 
t part, in French. TThS, 9. 


53b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. Miss Marburg 
he fall term, introductory lectures on the historical background 
the precursors of the great plays of Corneille and Racine fol- 
ed in the spring term by a detailed study of Moliére and a con- 
ration of certain writings of other outstanding authors. MWF, 8. 


iterature of the Eighteenth Century. 

ritical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
’ with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and J. J. 
isseau. Collateral readings and reports. (Omitted in 1942-43) 


7b. Survey of French Literature. Miss Marburg 
: development of French literature from the earliest times to 
present. This course consists primarily of extensive readings 
the individual student in important phases of French language 
literature not touched upon in other departmental offerings. 
asional lectures will be given by the instructor; oral or written 
rts on outside readings are presented by the students. Arranged. 


tain advanced courses in French given at Scripps College are 
n to qualified Pomona students. 


Italian 


. Elementary. Mr. Crowell 
apid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
cation. Extensive reading of modern prose. A thorough 


nding in French, Spanish, or Latin is strongly recommended. 
1S, 9. (Omitted in 1942-43) 


he Romance field the graduate seminars offered under the 
emont Colleges plan center on the following periods of the 
ature: 
“rench: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
_ __. Contemporary Period. 
spanish: From Beginnings to Golden Age, 

Golden Age, 19th Century, 

Contemporary Period. 

Spanish American. 
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Spanish 


For concentration see preceding page under Romance L: 
and Literatures. For students expecting to engage in Int 
ican relations, either cultural or commercial, a knowl 
Spanish is essential. 


13a-13b. Elementary and Intermediate. 
Mr. Crowell and Miss 


Essentials of grammar; drill in pronunciation, speaking < 
tation. Introductory readings from easy modern texts, foll 
extensive reading of works of modern Spanish writers cl 
represent as many literary forms as possible; outside readin; 
ments adapted to the needs and interests of the individual 
This course, meeting five times a week, is designed to en: 
student to cover in the fall and spring terms approxima 
work covered in a four-term, three-unit course. Completion 
course admits to the advanced courses in the language an 
ture. 5 units. Two sections, MWF, 11, TTh, 8; and T1 
WF, 8. 


71a-71b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern Re 
Miss - 


A course designed for those students who have completed tv 
of high school Spanish, or a three-unit year course in col 
review of grammar with the translation of moderately | 
English into Spanish, including the writing of business lette 
versation. Extensive reading of modern Spanish texts ch 
represent as many literary forms as possible; a part of this” 
is done as required outside assignments. MWF, 10. 

113. Modern Spanish Theater. Miss | 
Study of the works of the leading Spanish playwrights fro! 
to the present time. Reading by the entire class of certait 
reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in Spani 
term. TThS, 10. | 


114. Modern Spanish Novel. Miss } 
Study of the principal Spanish prose works from 1800 to the: 
time with emphasis on the novel. Extensive outside reading 
ten reports. Conducted in Spanish. Spring term. TThS, 10 


115a-115b Spanish Composition and Conversation. Miss I 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free comp: 
commercial correspondence; dictation; conversation, on ¢! 
topics or extempore, with especial stress on the acquisition 0’ 
rect pronunciation and intonation. This course is conducted, 
most part, in Spanish. TThS, 9. 


Courses of Study I2I 
173b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” Mr. Crowell 


the fall term, the life and works of Cervantes, including an in- 
sive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the spring term, by a 
sideration of the dramatic writings of Lope de Vega, Tirso, 
iz de Alarcon, and Calderén. Assigned outside readings and 


Orme? Lh, 2:15-3:30. 


175b. Spanish American Literature. Mr. Crowell 
ss study of some of the outstanding literary productions of 
spanic America. Extensive outside readings; individual reports. 
ography, history and culture are stressed in introductory lectures 


1 class discussions. TTh, 2:15-3:30. (Omitted in 1942-43) 
177b. Survey of Spanish Literature. Mr. Crowell 


e development of Spanish literature from the earliest times to 
present. This course consists primarily of extensive readings 
ne by the individual student in important phases of Spanish 
guage and literature not touched upon in other departmental 
erings. Occasional lectures will be given by the instructor; oral 
written reports on outside readings are presented by the students. 
ranged. 


Sociology 


€ concentration program for this department is outlined on 


re 68. 
cial Origins. Mr. Baber 


study of the earliest known development of man and human 
ture. The biological emergence of man from subhuman forms is 
ced briefly. The growth of culture from Stone Age to Iron Age, 
1 the rise of such culture patterns and institutions as language, 
family, private property, religion, the state, music, art, etc. 
en to Freshmen and Sophomores only. Fall term. MWF, 10. 


mparative Cultures. Mr. Baber 
‘tain cultures are selected from each of three levels: primitive, 
jent civilization, modern civilization. These are analyzed and 
apared as to basic customs, traditions, and philosophies of life, 
olving folklore and proverbs, religious beliefs, economic activities 
1 organization, political or group control, marriage and family 
ms, types of recreation, and extent of cultural self-sufficiency. 
requisite: 1, or special permission of instructor. Spring term. 


VF, 10, 
b. Elements of Sociology. Mr. Kirk 


Introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the stu- 
tan orientation in the social sciences and to develop a critical, 
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comparative, and constructive attitude toward contemporar 
problems. Application of sociological principles to modert 
problems, such as race prejudice and movements of pop 
urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage and divorce, 
and.crime, child welfare, leisure time activities. TThS, 9, 1 


107. Criminology. M: 
The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and enviror 
causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. T 
torical development of the principles and methods of punis 
The new scientific approach to the treatment of delinquents 
courts and in penal institutions. Prevention of deling 
through control of the causes. Prerequisite: Sociology 
equivalent. Fall term. MWF, 10. 


108. Labor Problems. Mr 


A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, 
tive bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific m 
ment, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial 
problems of reconstruction. Spring term. MWF, 10. 


109. Marriage and the Family. Mr. 
Factors involved in mate selection and the complex husbar 
and parent-child relationships. Difficulties of adjusting m 
and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Anal 
the factors promoting family disorganization, as well as m 
seeking to conserve the socially valuable functions of fami 
No previous work in Sociology required, but open to Junio 
Seniors only. Fall term. Two sections. MWF, 8, 1:15. 


110. Race Relations. Mr. 
Biological and sociological concepts of race. The migratio 
distribution of races. The role of “race consciousness’ in W 
ternal strife, and the development of group consciousnes 
status. The experience of several nations with racial mit 
(amalgamation vs. accommodation) with the emphasis on / 
can experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. Spring 
MWF, 1:15. 


r11a-111b. Native Cultures of the New World. Mr. 
The peopling of the Americas; the physical types and their re 
to other racial stocks; the development of American Indian | 
in the New World; the characteristics and regional different 
of material life, social organization, language, mythology, # 
religion in aboriginal America; the culmination of New 
Developments in the great civilizations of Middle America ( 
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oltec, Aztec, Inca); Indian-White relations, government control, 
d acculturation since European conquest. Prerequisite 1 and 2, 
permission of the instructor. MWF, 11. 


Social Control. Mr. Baber 
n analysis of human nature and its social origin. The growth of 
social heritage through social change, with its rapid accelera- 
mn in modern times making social control increasingly difficult. 
ow society develops and maintains social patterns for the control 
conduct through law, public opinion, education, religion, re- 
ards, and similar agencies, and the degree to which these attempts 
2 successful. Spring term. MWF, 8. 


Theories of Social Reform. Mr. Kirk 
study of various proposals for social reconstruction including: 
1e Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndicalism, 
d Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experiments in 
cial reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fascist 
gime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Europe, 
dia, and America. Fall term. MWF, 9. 


Contemporary Sociological Thought. Mr. Kirk 
1 analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organization 
d modification of society with special emphasis upon isolation, 
‘ial distance, conflict and accommodation. A survey of the lead- 
5 sociological theories, and an historical and analytical study of 
ding sociological thinkers as a basis for an understanding of so- 
ty and its problems. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


gtb. Advanced Studies in Sociology. 
Mr. Kirk and Mr. Baber 


search in social problems and agencies. Various techniques 
lich have been developed in sociological research will be used in 
king individual or group surveys for the purpose of demonstrat- 
‘the relative merit, the special contribution and the definite 


We of the several tools of research. Open only to Seniors. 
vanged., 
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Index 


PERMANENT 


. Eli P. Clark Hall 
. Eli P. Clark Hall and 


Frary Hall 


. Tennis Courts 

. Alumni Athletic Fields 
. Training Quarters 

. Swimming Pool 

. Smiley Hall 

. Student Building 


AVENUE 


—-__- 
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= 


\ 
1 
\ 
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29. 
29- 


. Holmes Hall 

. Pearsons Hall 

. Crookshank Hall 

. Mason Hall 

. Library 

. Bridges Auditorium 


Volley Ball Court 
A. Baseball Field 


. Brackett Observatory 
. Open-Air Theater 
. Hockey Field 

. Tennis Courts 

. Tennis Courts 

. Sumner Hall 

. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 

. President’s House 
. Claremont Inn 

. Harwood Court 

. Florence Carrier 


Blaisdell Hall 


. Women’s Playing 


Field 


. Field House 
. Women’s Playing 


Field 


. Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 


. Garages 

. College Shops 

. Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 
3. Baldwin House 

. Kenyon House 

. Garages 

. Brackett House 

. Haddon Hail 


Denison House 


PROPOSED 


. Dean’s House 
. Men’s Dormitory 
. Browsing Room and 


Lounge 


. Men’s Gymnasium 

. Chapel 

. Dramatic Studio 

. Botany Building 

. Physics Building 

. Addition to Library 

. Brackett Observatory 
. Museum of 


Pomoniana 


. Musie Annex 
2. Residence for Dean 


of Women 


. Women’s Dormitory 
- Women’s Dining Hall 


Pool 
Women’s Gymnasium 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1941 - 1942 
Compiled March 1, 1942 
Seniors = 0-8-0 Se 
Juniors 9-20 = =) 2 5 
Sophomores -  - |-.- - 2333 
Freshmen = -0 (=) =. Se) 


Specials =) - 


Total Enrolment - ° =°5=-) 2) 2332 


In addition to the above, 99 Scripps College student: 
taken some work in Pomona College during 1941-1942. 
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nic Regulations, 53-56 Courses Required for Admission 

istrative Officers, 7 to Freshman Standing, 25 

ion, 25-28 Crookshank Hall, 23 

S$, 57 Curriculum, 57 

i Field, 33 

, Hoge Ft Debate, 36 

lies, 47 Declamation, 36 yas 

ted Colleges, 18 Departmental Organizations, 49 

ted Students, 48 Dismissal from Courses, 54 

ted Women Students, 48 Divisions, 57 

) ’ 

f ‘e a Economics, 83 

biles, 50 Education, 85 
Engineering Drawing, 98 

r of Arts, 51 English, 35, 56, 86 

i eee Entrance, 27 

inal, 54 

l 2 30 Medical, 33 

rd Park, 22 Expenses, 29 

akoemp, 24 Faculty, 8-15 

Ped Committees of, 16 

f Trustees, 6 Feestig 

a eh 24 Entrance Deposit, 26 


Fellowships, 41 
Field Trips, 55 
Frary Hall, 23 


: Observatory 22 
Auditorium, 22 


‘Hall, ‘oe French, 118 

ss and Equipment, 22-24 

|. Office, 22 General Information, 46, 47 
Geology, 90 

fee oo German, 91 

. Organizations, 48 Government, 35, 92 

Service, 47 Grades, 52 

ty, 78 Graduate Work, 63 

‘nt, 19 Graduation Requirements, 51-53 

‘ot Church, 21 Grants in Aid, 42 

at Colleges, 18, 63 Greek, 82 

‘at Inn, 24 Gymnasium, 24 

li P., Campus for 

23, 30 Se ahiaee ee 23s 30 

| arwood Dining Hall, 23 

ie a 54 Harwood Hall, 23 

(tion, 20 Health, 325 33 

 hideh a Historical Sketch, 17 

Entrance Examination aUStOrY, 95 

129 Holmes Hall, 22 


Honnold, William Lincoln, 
Fellowship, 41 
Honors Study, 20, 64-69 


lees of the Faculty, 16 
fation in Special Fields, 58 
“ion, 47 

* Designation of, 70 Infirmary, 24, 32 
“of Instruction, 71-123 Italian, 119 
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Publications, 49 
Public Address, 36, 115 
Public Assemblies, 47 


Junior College Transfers, Scholar- 
ships for, 38; Admission, 27 
Three Year Program for, 28, 63 


Laguna Beach Marine Labora- 


tory, 23 

Latin, 35, °52 

Law, 92 

Lecture Foundations, 46 
Clark Foundation, 47 
Johnson Foundation, 46 
Porter Foundation, 47 

Library 23, 46 

Living Conditions, 30 

Loan Funds, 45 


Map of Campus, 124-125 
Marine Laboratory, 23 
Marston Quadrangle, 22 
Mason Hall, 23 
Mathematics, 36, 97 
Matriculation, 56 
Medical Care, 32 
Military Science, 40, 99 
Music, 36, 40, 47, 100 
Charges in, 103 
Practice Fees, 104 
Musical Entertainments, 47 


Observatory, 22 
Open-Air Theater, 22 
Organizations— 
Campus, 48 
Departmental, 49 
Oriental Affairs, 104 


Pearsons Hall of Science, 22 
Phi Beta Kappa, 20, 39 
Philosophy, 105 

Physical Attention, 33 
Physical Education, 62, 108 
Physical Examination, 33 
Physican, 32 

Physics, 41, 111 

Prizes, 34-36 

Program of Studies— 


Pre-Engineering Course, 60 


Pre-Medical Course, 59 


Prospective Teachers Course, 


61, 62 
Public Administration, 58 
Psychology, 113 


Registration, 55 
Changes in, 55 
in Honors, 64 
Religion, 36, 116 
Religious Lite, 21 
Rembrandt Hail, 22 
Requiremenis— 
for Admission, 25-28 
for Graduation, 51-53 
English, 56 
Residence Halls, 30 
Residence Regulations, 31 
Romance Languages and 
Litératures, 118 


Scholarships, 37-41 
Departmental, 40 
Freshman, 38 
Junior College Transfers, 35 
Resident Student, 39 
Special, 39 

Scripps College, 18, 33, 70 

Smiley Hall, 23 

Sociology, 121 

Spanish, 120 

Special Students, Admission as, 

Strong Hall, 23, 30 

Student Aid Funds, 42 

Student Employment, 45 

Student Forum, 47 

Students, Summary of, 126 

Student Union, 23 ; 

Student Faculty Council, 48 

Sumner Hall, 22 

Supervision of Conduct, 50 

Swimming Pool, 24, 34 


Teachers’ Certificates, 61 
Training Quarters, 24 
Trustees, 6 

Tuition, 29 


Vesper Services, 47 


Wartime Program, 5 
Withdrawal, 54, 55 


Zoology, 76 
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27, Friday 


a7. 31, 


28, Saturday 


30, Monday 
31, Tuesday 


1, Wednesday 


bo 


16, 


9 


3 


14, 


co 


> 


25, 
1] - 18 
17, 


1 


co 
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» Thursday 


Thursday 
Saturday 
Thursday 


Monday 
Thursday 


Friday 
Saturday 


Fall Term 


Residence halls open for new stu- 
dents only, 12 noon 


Program for new students 


Psychological examinations for all 
new students 8:00 - 4:00. 
Attendance required. 


Separate conferences for all new 
men and women students. 


Conference Day for new students 


Registration day for new students 
Residence halls open for returning 
students 


Registration day for returning 
students 
Special freshman classes begin 


Fall term classes begin 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 


Last day for changing courses 
First low grade report due 


Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
11 a.m. 

Final day for withdrawal from 
classes without penalty 


Second low grade report due 
Thanksgiving Day 
Examination period 
Commencement 


Fall term ends 


January 
January 


January 


January 


January 


February 
February 


March 
April 
April 
April 
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Spring Term 

3, Monday Registration Day 

4, Tuesday Spring term classes begin, 8 a.t 

6, Thursday Opening Convocation of § 
term, 11 a.m. 

18, Tuesday Last day for changing course: 

22, Saturday Matriculation and Parents’ D: 
Convocation, 11 a.m. 

5, Saturday First low grade report due 

15, Tuesday Final day for withdrawal fron 
classes without penalty 

6, Monday Second low grade report duc 

13.- 20, Examination period 
23, Sunday Baccalaureate Day 
24, Monday Commencement 


This catalog contains announcement of courses to be offer 


the fall and spring terms of 1943-44. 


A special bulletin ot 


summer term will be issued early in 1944. 


May 
August 
August 


I, 
18, 
28, 


Monday 
Friday 
Monday 


Summer term begins 
Summer term ends 


Fall term begins 
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Board of Trustees 


Officers | 
George W. Marston Honorary Pre: 
Frank H. Harwood Pre: 
Dell A. Schweitzer Vice-Pre: 
Rudolph J. Wig Vice-Pre: 
Ernest E. Jones Secretary and Tre: 

Members 
Paul S. Armstrong Los Ai 
Susanna Bixby Bryant San \v 
C. Stanley Chapman Ful 
Arthur M. Dole Po 
Charles E. Donnelly Los Ai 
George L. Eastman Holly 
Charles K. Edmunds Clare 
Mary Clark Eversole La C 
James W. Fifield, Jr. Los A! 
Luther Freeman Pc 
Edwin F. Hahn =wieras| 
Edward C. Harwood San \. 
Frank H. Harwood San || 
William B. Himrod Holl; 
Robert P. Jennings Sierra |} 
Ernest E. Jones Clar' 
E. Wilson Lyon Claré 
James E. MacMurray South Pas! 
George W. Marston San ! 
Arthur J. McFadden Santi 
Willis H. Merrill Long ° 
Seeley G. Mudd San M 
Mary McLean Olney Be' 
Dell A. Schweitzer La Creé 
Fred W. Smith ( 
George S. Sumner Clar) 
Roy E. Thomas Los A3 
Rudolph J. Wig San 


The President of Claremont Colleges, ex-officio 
The President of the Alumni Association, ex-officio 


Honorary Members 


Donald G. Aplin Hi! 
William L. Honnold is 
Theodore C. Hunt Esp0g), 
William S. Mason Pa: 


W. R. H. Weldon | San M 


Officers of Administration 


1943 - 1944 
dent 
g Sumner Hall 


of Students 
1 Sumner Hall 


-of Women 
2 Sumner Hall 


tor of Admissions, 


Assistant Dean of Students 
4 Sumner Hall 


der 
5 Sumner Hail 


tor of the Library 
rary 

ge Physician 

e Dispensary 


tor of Alumni and Public Relations 
3 Sumner Hall 


oller 
rper Hall 


urer 
rper Hall 


intendent of Plant 
“per Hall 


or of Dormitories 
‘sdell Hall 


or of Dining Halls 
’y Hall 


E. Wilson Lyon 
William E. Nicholl 


Jessie E. Gibson 


J. Edward Sanders 
Margaret Maple 
Homer E. Robbins 
Gilbert S. Coltrin 
Allen F. Hawley 
Allin W. Dakin 
Ernest E. Jones 
Harold A. Nelson 
May C. Frank 


Lucille Gramse 


FACULTY 


Elijah Wilson Lyon 345 College. 


President, 1941. | 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B. Litt., University of O: 
Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Emeritus Faculty 


Charles Keyser Edmunds 860 Combi 


President, 1928. Emeritus since 1941. 


Edwin Clarence Norton 145 W. Serent 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and ne 
on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritus since 1 


Frank Parkhurst Brackett 270 Ei. Thit 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation } 
Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus since 1933. | 


George Stedman Sumner 105 College 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1897. 
Controller, 1922. Emeritus since 1941. | 


Mendal Garbutt Frampton 927 Harvard | 
Professor of the English Language, 1904. Emeritus since 1940. | 
William Polk Russell 540 E. Sixt 


Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1904 
Emeritus since 1932. 


| 

Grace Ella Berry 353 W. Elevent 

Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
Emeritus since 1935. 


Maro Beath Jones 807 College 


Professor French Literature, 1911. Emeritus since 1940. 


Raymond Cummings Brooks 5353 W. 3rd St., Los Ar? 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
Emeritus since 1936. i 


Bruce McCulley 210 E. Foothill : 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus since 1939: 


Bernard Capen Ewer 706 Indian Hill ¥ 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. Emeritus since 1943. 


Faculty 9 


Active Faculty! 


im Atwood Hilton 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 
fessor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1905. 

., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth St. 
fessor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 

» Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
yper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


m Evan Nicholl Eli P. Clark Hall 
n of Students, 1919. 

4, Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
aburgh University. 


¢ Elmer Robbins 487 Harrison Ave. 
-essor of Classical History and Language, 1915, and Director of the 
ary. 

», M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


im Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
essor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
,, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


+ White Nixon 721 Harrison Ave. 
‘ssor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


, Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
[ois and California Universities, 


‘Wesley Pitman 116 E. Twelfth St. 
'*ssor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 

) 1924. 

| 

1., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


+ Ray Tileston Eli P. Clark Hall 
‘ssor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 


‘4 Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
) Be. 


| Tabor Fitts 3 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 
‘ssor of Education, 1919. 


‘ Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
turd University. 


Ce Faculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The 
tm each case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 
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Philip Alexander Munz 1165 Indian Hill Bh 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1917. 
B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Gradu 
Student, University of Chicago. 


Kenneth Duncan 1100 Harvard A 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; “PhD., Univers 
of Michigan. 


Alfred Oswald Woodford 443 W. Tenth | 


Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessie Edith Gibson 405 Yale A’ 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Gradu: 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


Charles Judson Robinson 809 Indian Hill Bh 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Edward Taylor 1022 Harvard A. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Califor 
Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


Edward McChesney Sait 23808. ah I 
Professor of Government, 1928. 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columa 
University. 


Chester George Jaeger 1045 Yale A: 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Robert Sidney Ellis 917 Harvard A. 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


Walter Alfred Allen 175 East rath \ 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 6) 4 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American ©! 
of Organists. 


Everett Samuel Olive University Club, 8th and Amh«t 
Professor of Piano, 1923. “il f 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


Faculty II 
es White Crowell 450 University Circle 


rofessor of Romance Languages, 1929. 


.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
ersity. 


abeth Kelley 665 Marylind Ave. 


rofessor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 


.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Stan- 
ord University. 


Erwin Baber 999 N. College Ave. 
rofessor of Sociology, 1939. 


.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
nond C. Baird 


rofessor of Military Science and Tactics, 1941. 


h.B., Simpson College; Graduate Command and General Staff School; 
olonel, U. S. Army. 


1 Shou-Yi 690 Indian Hill Blvd. 


vofessor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


tt Curtis Lincoln 472 W. Tenth St. 
vofessor of English, 1924. 


A, Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
‘niversity. 


amin David Scott 828 College Ave. 
‘ofessor of Public Address, 1923. 


‘A., University of Southern California; $.T.B. Boston University; Ph.D., 


ston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Uni- 
rsities, 


‘er Ticknor Whitney 445 W. Tenth St. 


ofessor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. Brackett 
2servatory, 1929. 


S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


ward Sanders 739 Harvard Ave. 
rector of Admissions and Assistant Dean of Students, 1942. 
A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


‘xis Raymond Iredell 1060 College Ave. 


fessor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1925. 
\., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


tard Eugene Meland 275 W. Tenth St. 
Soctate Professor of Religion, 1936. 


A. Park College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Graduate Student, 
‘Cormick Theological Seminary, Marburg University. 
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Thomas Montague Beggs 424 W. Tent! 
Associate Professor of Art, 1926. 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, Pratt Institute; Diplome Ecole 
Beaux Arts, Fontainbleau; Graduate study, Harvard University. 


Carl Baumann 459 W. Eleventl 
Associate Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


Harold Davis 612 W. Tent 
Associate Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


Ernest Albert Strathmann 160 W. Eleventl 


Associate Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Robert Lobingier Strehle : ro1g Dartmouth . 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. | 
B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford | 
versity. 


Helen Marburg 225 East 11th $ 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. | 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. | 

Margaret Husson Marylind | 
Associate Professor of Spanish, 1925. 

B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate : 
centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. | 


Colvin Heath 750 Indian Hill 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. | 

} 

Emilie Elizabeth Wagner | 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctor: 
l'Université, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


Marion Jeanette Ewing 487 W. Sixt 
Assistant Librarian, 1912. | 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston Universi 
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s Haupt” 


sistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 


\., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
- of California. 


eth G. Fiske 905 Harvard Ave. 


sistant Professor of Violin, 1936. 


Aus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, 
ques Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Howes Gleason 512 Baughman Ave. 
istant Professor of History, 1939. 


., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University. 


es Burton Fahs? 

istant Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1936. 

» M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 

im G. Blanchard 

istamt Professor of Music, 1936. 
fus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 


Jurecka 163 W. Eleventh St. 


istant Professor of Art, 1 932. 

duate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 
J. Hamilton 

stant Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 


-, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown Uni- 
ity. 


Goss Bristol 1020 Berkeley 
stant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
» Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


eth Cawthorne 1265 Indian Hill Blvd. 
stant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
» M.A., University of California. 


Taskell Kemble? 

stant Professor of History, 1936. 

» Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 

Dayton 262 W. Sixth St 
tant Professor of Music, 1938. 

4s., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York. 

n Thomas Jones? 

‘tant Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 


» Swarthmore College; B.Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Princeton 
ersity, 


1495 Via Zurita 


735 Yale Avenue 


ent for Government Service, 1943-44. 
eat for Military Service, 1943-44. 
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George N. Tyson 6oo E. Base 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Southern California. 


Norman Elliott’ 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., California Institute of Technolo; 


Earl Jay Merritt Eli P. Cig 1 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, and Social Director of the } 
Campus, 1925. 

B.A., Pomona College. 


Mary C. Love 220 W. Tent! 
Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


Virginia Princehouse Allen 175 E. Twelfth 
‘ Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 

B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale 

versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


Murray Delmar Kirkwood’ 


Instructor in Government, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College and Oxford University; M.A., Fletcher Scho 
Law and Diplomacy, and Harvard University. 


Joseph Warner Angell? 
Instructor in English, 1939. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Stu 
Yale University. | 


Mervin Shirley Snider? 
Instructor in Music, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Eastman School of Music. 


Willis E. Pequegnat 433 Harrison 
Instructor in Biology, 1940. | 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California al 
Angeles. | 

Margaret Maple 320 W. Tent 
Recorder, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College. | 

Harold B. Stewart 1036 College 
Instructor in Military Science and Tactics, 1940. 

B.A., Pomona College; Captain, Infantry Reserve, U. S. Army. | 

Frederick Ludwig Mulhauser, Jr. 1227 Dartmouth Av 
Instructor in English, 1941. | 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


‘Absent for Government Service, 1943-44. 
Absent for Military Service, 1943-44. 
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es Shiveley Holmes 1245 Dartmouth Avenue 
tructor in English, 1941. 
\., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


r James Lee, Jr. 463 Baughman Avenue 
tructor in Government, 1941. 
... Pomona College; M.A., University of California. 


- Thomson 644 Indian Hill Blvd. 
ructor in Physical Education for Women, 1942. 
. M.A., Mills College. 


lary Jaquith 727 College Avenue 
ructor in Physics, 1942. 
., Scripps College. 


vy Albrecht 4108 Padua Road 
ructor in Chemistry, 1942. 
4 M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., Cali- 
ia Institute of Technology, 


Departmental Lecturers 


nce J. de Rycke 311 S. Alexander Avenue 
‘urer in Economics, 1942. 
A., M.B.A., University of Oregon. 


as A. Pollock 957 N. Euclid Ave., Ontario 


‘urer in Music, 1942. 
» Pomona College; B. Mus., Eastman School of Music; M.A., Clare- 


it Colleges. 
Visiting Instructors in Music 


imonsen, Violoncello 


Kastner, Harp 


Faculty Committees’ 


1943-1944 


Administration—President, Dean of Students, Dean of Wom 
Pitman, Hilton, Jaeger, Strathmann, Munz. 


Admission—Nicholl, Sanders, Gibson, Ellis, Maple. 


Athletic Council—Nixon, Nicholl, Woodford, three student rep 


sentatives, and two alumni representatives. 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California Int 
collegiate Athletic Conference—Nicholl, Jaeger, Nixon. 


Classification—Nicholl, Duncan, Whitney, Sanders, Maple, Tayl 
Lincoln. | 


College Life—Nicholl, Gibson, Jaeger, Merritt, Husson, Tysc 
Sanders, Duncan, President Associated Students, and Pre 
dent Associated Women Students consultant members on 


Courses of Study—Munz, Fitts, Strathmann, Marburg, Gleasc 
Fiske, Maple, Lee, Pequegnat. } 


English—Mulhauser, Hamilton, Meland, Crowell, Thomson. | 

Health—Kelley, Robinson, Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Pequegn: 
Coltrin, Heath, Cawthorne, A.W.S. and A.MS. Presider 
consulting members on call. 


Honors—Davis, Pitman, Elliott, Sait, Tyson, Holmes, Chen. 


Library—Baumann, Crowell, Robbins, Hamilton, Pitman, Dunca 
Ewing. 
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onnel—Sanders, Gibson, Fitts, Nicholl, Merritt, Maple, Ellis, 
Husson, Bristol. 


lic Events—Nicholl, Lyman, Scott. 


gious Activities—Meland, Baber, Scott, Lyman, Marburg, 
Blanchard, and two student representatives. 


larships—iredell, Nicholl, Gibson, Marburg, Meland. 


ent Aid—Nicholl, Gibson, Sanders, Merritt, Baber. 


Special War Committees 
‘ary Service—Nicholl, Baird, Strehle, Baber. 


nen Students and the War—Gibson, Fitts, Kelley, Maple, 
Pequegnat. 


Aedical—Robinson, Coltrin, Pequegnat. 
Theological—Scott, Meland, Iredell. 


ian Defense—Lee, Nicholl, Gibson, Gleason, Tyson, Dayton, 
stewart, Coltrin, and nine student representatives. 


Center of Information and Training—Robbins, Allen, Beggs, 
Wagner, Crowell, Love, and six student representatives. 


person named is chairman. 


THE COLLEGE 


The Founding of Pomona 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in South 
California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt 
founding of a “Christian College of the New England typ 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a 
voted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of : 
first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congre 
tional Churches of Southern California. 


Original Trustees 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt Riverside’ 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


Of this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member 
the Board. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, 4 
is now Honorary President. 

The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work 
instruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rent 
in Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel . 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable lai 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transfert 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded 
temporary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat 0 t 
College. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona Colleg 
had become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notw1! 
standing the location. 


The College 1g 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
ollege students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrollment 
been held at approximately 750 divided equally between men 
women and among the four classes. 


The Associated Colleges 


“he imperative demand for expansion led to the adoption 
rt the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, of 
troup plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan- 
; of the small college are combined with those of the large 
ersity. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incorpor- 
October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units known 
cripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, 
x¢ generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep- 
er, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 
Jaremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The 
d of Fellows,” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona or 
*tipps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort, 
0 return to each member of that group a stimulating and 
lementing influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley 
Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile a 
2e of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fund 
1¢ million dollars for the establishment of its work. 

hese three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, are 
dendent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual activi- 
ind facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper division 
‘oom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the more 
aced students for a choice of instructors and subject matter. 
Graduate School, the central library, and in part the sponsor- 
if research work are carried on as common enterprises of the 
‘institutions under the administration of Claremont Colleges. 
buildings and facilities of Claremont Colleges and the lab- 
ties of Pomona College are for the use of all. 

he three associated colleges cooperate in the administration 
© health service, which includes the full time of a physician 
the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. 

0 Claremont Colleges is entrusted the responsibility for an 
ortum seating 2600 and for the music and lecture courses pre- 
din it each year, the development of a central heating plant, 
urchasing and cataloging of books for all three libraries, and 
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the conduct of a common business office, each institution shar: 
proportionately in the cost of these common services. An “Ini 
collegiate Council” serves as a co-ordinating agency for matters! 
mutual concern. 


Claremont 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the unic: 
academic community of 3200 that has grown up around { 
college. The early settlers were New Englanders and they gave 
Claremont an atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. With 1 
growth of Pomona and the foundation of Scripps College a 
Claremont Colleges the village has come to be a cultural cen 
of unusual significance. | 

The prestige and advantages of the colleges brought otl 
educational and religious institutions to the village. Four priv, 
preparatory schools are now located in Claremont. Under 1 
auspices of the Congregational Church a community for retit' 
ministers and missionaries was founded in 1915. This enterpri 
now called Pilgrim Place, has experienced marked success. __ 

The charm of Claremont has led other distinguished men a 
women to move here after retirement from business and prof 
sional life. Each winter the village entertains a number of visiti 
who come to enjoy the climate and the beauty of citrus gro 
beneath towering, snow-capped mountains. | | 

Pomona students thus enjoy life in a cosmopolitan communi 
which retains the charm and intimacy of a New England villa 
Yet they are in no sense isolated from the busy life of Southe 
California, for the college is only four miles from the town 
Pomona and only thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. By its loi 
tion Pomona College combines the advantages of both village a! 
city life. | 


| 


Pomona’s Ideal ) 
Pomona College represents the effort to maintain im an ¢ 
ceptionally favorable environment a small independent residen 
college whose students enjoy the inestimable advantages of : 
timate contact with each other and with their instructors. 
college endeavors to give individual attention to all its studen 
At the same time, the close associations with Scripps and Clai 
mont Colleges afford at Pomona facilities normally available o: 
in large universities. | 
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'rom the very beginning Pomona has maintained a reputation 
nterest in thorough scholarship rather than in large numbers. 
\bership in the institution itself is regarded as a scholastic 
1. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received national recogni- 
in 1914 when the college was awarded a chapter of Phi Beta 
ya. Since September 1924 the college has given further im- 
; to academic achievement by maintaining an honors type 
struction which affords special opportunities for independent 
; to students of recognized ability. 


omona holds that scholarship should not only be high but 
broad and inclusive. It insists that the best preparation for 
3 a liberal arts education. Only such training can provide the 
rehensive view of society required in the modern world. 
ma aspires to train men and women who can provide 
ssional, business, and civic leadership in their respective 
qunities. 


Social Training an Essential Part of Education 


ome of the greatest values in higher education come from the 
contact of student with student. Pomona College is an 
mic community in which the student’s daily living, as well 
; academic work, is under the direction of the college. With 
xception of the small group that lives at home, all students 
sxcommodated in dormitories and dining halls owned by the 
e. Pomona is one of the most completely residential col- 
‘in the United States. 


ining together in finely appointed college halls induces social 
‘ities not acquired otherwise. Exchange dinners between the 
’n’s campus and the men’s campus afford opportunities for 
“intercourse and entertainment at no extra expense. Students 
‘in the private dining rooms for luncheons and dinners with 
guished visitors to the campus. The fraternities have their 
‘| rooms within the men’s dormitories in close association 
he rooms assigned to the members of the several groups. 
|mona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- 
“if its student body. Working together on social as well as 
) stic problems, men and women students associate in mutual 
nt and dignity. While emphasizing social values and op- 
‘uties, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
1uin business of study and work. 
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Religious Life 

While originally Congregational in organization, the Col 
long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. 
Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free f 
ecclesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charte 
maintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectar 

Since the determining purpose of the College is to help | 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of lif 
fosters the consideration of those age long spiritual aspirat 
and interpretations which constitute religion. The College | 
not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious ir 
pretations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable par 
his education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided t 
critical study of those arrived at by others. 

The college desires to offer its students the greatest opport 
ties for spiritual growth and religious experience. A departn 
of religion is maintained in the regular curriculum and a 
group of courses is available. Weekly devotional chapels 
sponsored and church services are held at the college each Sur 
morning. 

The village of Claremont enjoys the great advantage of ac 
munity church in which all Protestant denominations wor 
together. Students are encouraged to affiliate with the church | 
to attend its services. There they enjoy fellowship with stude 
faculty, and townspeople. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE WAR 


oon after the United States entered the war Pomona College 
ed its traditional academic procedures. The college realized 
ual responsibility of providing and preserving education in 
liberal arts, and of making the maximum contribution to- 
| military victory. The calendar was revised, the curriculum 
ed, and several special committees were organized to advise 
students. One training program for the armed forces has 
undertaken and others are in prospect. 


Accelerated Program 


arly in January, 1942, the faculty voted to place the college 
year-round basis for the duration of the war. The academic 
is divided into three terms of sixteen weeks each. A term 
ds the academic work and credit previously given in a 
ster. 

he year-round program makes it possible for students now 
lege to graduate earlier, or to complete certain essential 
es before they are called into national service. For instance, 
dent entering Pomona in the autumn of 1943 who continues 
€ accelerated program may graduate in the spring of 1946. 
nts who do not desire to expedite their program may 
tue with the four year course. 


Work in Science 


mona College has long been distinguished for the excellence 
‘work in science. Student interest, particularly in mathe- 
'; physics, and chemistry, has been intensified by the war, 
number of men have been permitted to remain in college 
omplete their training in these fields. 


ace the war the college has paid particular attention to pre- 
al education, which had always been emphasized at Pomona. 
cial faculty committee on pre-medical education has been 
ited for the purpose of advising students and for integrating 


edical training at Pomona with the accelerated program in 
‘edical schools, 
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Women Students and the War 


In revising its curriculum Pomona has given great tho 
to the wartime responsibilities of college women. The co 
feels that women students can make their greatest contribu 
by continuing their education and preparing themselves for 
of the professional fields in which serious shortages exist, : 
as teaching, nursery school, medicine, nutrition, and social w 
Students not majoring in such fields are advised to take at _ 
one course each term directly applicable to war work. A lis 
such “war minors” has been prepared and distributed to 
women students by the special committee on College Wo: 
-and the War. 


Pre-Meteorological Program 


With the beginning of the war Pomona tendered its facil 
to the government for any service which the college might rer 
to the country. In the autumn of 1942 Pomona, along 1 
Amherst College, Bowdoin College, Carleton College, Den 
University, Hamilton College, Haverford College, Kenyon Coll 
Reed College, University of Chicago, Vanderbilt University, 
the University of Virginia, was asked to undertake a basic 
meteorological training program for the Army Air Forces. 1 
course, known as the “C” program, was initiated at the col 
on February 15, 1943. 

A detachment of 225 enlisted men in the Army Air Fo 
has been stationed at Pomona College for a period of tw 
months. These men are being trained as future weather off 
for the Army Air Forces. Upon completion of their basic | 
meteorological training at Pomona they will be sent for 
additional eight months to one of the advanced centers wi 
have been organized in a selected group of universities. 

The pre-meteorological program is a cooperative venture 
tween the college and the Army Air Forces. All matters 
military training, personnel, and discipline are the responsib! 
of the Detachment Commander and his staff. Housing ' 
messing are provided by the college in the men’s dormitories ‘ 
the men’s dining hall. 

Instruction is given by the college, under the supervision 
the University Meteorological Committee, which the Army ' 
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»s have organized for coordinating meteorological training 
ighout the United States. The educational program is an 
mely intensive one and represents six hours of class work 
in addition to supervised evening study hall. The courses 
f college grade and they may be counted for credit toward 
rree at Pomona. 


he academic work includes courses in physics, mathematics, 
aphy, and American history and English. In addition to 
ar members of the Pomona faculty a number of lecturers 
‘utors from other institutions have been engaged to assist 
ving this instruction. 

tr. Roland R. Tileston, Professor of Physics, is Educational 
man of the pre-meteorological program and also Chairman 
> courses in physics and vector analysis. Chairman of the 
courses are as follows: Dr. Chester G. Jaeger, mathematics; 
John S. Shelton, geography; Dr. Ernest A. Strathmann, 
y and English. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Pomona College occupies about one hundred and twenty ac 
of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten 
Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus proper, center 
in Marston Quadrangle. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from 
central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 


Administration and Classroom Buildings 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wit 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pom. 
College, has been removed froar 4 original site and remod 
for administrative and faculty uses. 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon: 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with m 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 
recitation rooms and departmental offices. It contains also 
auditorium seating 750. 

The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained 
Harper Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 


Art and Music Buildings 

Rembrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. ° 
upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower -* 
auditoriums of moderate size for exhibits and lamina 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. « 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facili; 
for the study of music. It contains, in addition to private stud: 
an auditorium seating 800. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is av. 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. « 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who atten’ 
Pomona College. 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the nati 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. | 

Science Buildings 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, c 
tains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments) 
physics and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewel! 


Bixby, ’o1, serves the Department of Astronomy. 
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‘he Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
uins lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
ts of Botany and Psychology. 

the Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
ides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

‘he Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
k, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
gy. 
‘he Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine pri- 
rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, as 
as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 


The Library 


he Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constructed 
j08, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer of 
Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for the 
ul science collections, all books and bound periodicals are 
sd in the main library. 


Residence and Social Halls 

he Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac- 
1odates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com- 
y furnished with all modern conveniences. 

he Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
‘reshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
nts besides the House Master and one or more instructors; 
idditional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass- 
rary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George 
larston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. F rary, a Trustee from 
to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there 
tree smaller dining rooms for special uses. 

arwood Court, a modern dormitory which includes Strong 
accommodates 180 women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, 
d in honor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, houses 80 women. 
-ollege also maintains several houses with similar accommo- 
is. All women residents are served by the Aurelia Squier 
ood Memorial Dining Hall. 

re Student Union, provided through the gifts of many par- 
‘upplemented by funds from the Associated Students and 
‘quest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, in- 
‘8 publications, the graduate manager, and the Cooperative 
| It provides a social center for all students and an attrac- 
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tive and adequate ballroom so that off-campus dances are 
necessary. 
The Claremont Inn 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Ay 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and 
munity, and is owned and operated by Pomona College. Pa 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for lo 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and pr 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under 
the American and European plans are provided. Students wh 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a conver 
vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses the ri 
ness of the colleges and the community. 


Athletic Facilities 

The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords ec 
ment for indoor physical training supplementing the vai 
playing fields for men and for women. ) 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembranc 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great | 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, She 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and frie 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size s\ 
ming pool for men. 


Other Facilities 

The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the’ 
of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. 
camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of a 
unspoiled natural beauty. 

The College operates its own independent deep well ¥ 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. | 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Ci 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in t 
service. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the | 
lege first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on! 
campus recently, through the generosity of an anonymous de; 
It contains the historical exhibit set up in recognition of 
Fiftieth Anniverary, and will become ultimately a museum 
Pomoniana. | 


ADMISSION 


Preparing for College 


ay person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
| who is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
dents is invited to call on the Admissions Office at any time 
Jing the acceptability of candidates or for advice on specific 
ams. 


planning the standard four-year preparatory program ap- 
ts will find it advantageous to include, in addition to 3 units 
glish, the following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 
- each of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; 
; Or more units of electives from the following subjects: 
sh, foreign language, history, mathematics and laboratory 
2 


r advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
me modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
an. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
auch to the advantage of the student to begin the acquisition 
s reading knowledge before entering college. Students who 
anning to do advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in 
matics, will do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid 
etry in High School if possible. 


r further information, write to Office of Admissions, Room 
umner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


Admission Requirements 


dents are admitted to Pomona College upon evidence which 
s the Committee on Admissions that: 


€ applicant possesses the necessary mental abilities to carry 
cesstully the academic program offered here, and will 
sally use these abilities to that end. 


€ college, with its program and traditions, and the applicant, 
his capacities, interests and needs, are mutually well 

ed to each other. 

© Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in 

of reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes 

sffort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture 

than in terms of narrowly technical requirements. 
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Admission to Freshman Standing 


The College does not require any particular pattern of sec 
ary school courses. Most of the students who are accepted su 
as partial evidence of their preparation for college a minimu: 
three years of recommended work in English, two years 
foreign language, three years in social studies, two years in m 
matics, and two or three years in sciences. Students who 
not had such a background are likely to be handicapped in 
suing college work, and this fact is taken into account in apt 
ing the candidate’s readiness for college. Where the high x 
preparation has not included most of the courses listed above 
Committee may require achievement tests. 


It is normally assumed that candidates will have receiv 
high school diploma. Students from foreign countries or t 
who submit records showing unusual patterns of preparation | 
submit other evidences of their readiness to undertake co 
work. | 


When the preparatory record does not indicate clearly tha’ 
candidate is prepared to carry college work successfully the | 
mittee makes use of tests and other devices to secure su| 


mentary information. : 


When the preparatory record submitted is clearly un: 
factory in some respect, the committee reserves the right to r 
candidates without further investigation. The Committee 
not set arbitrary limits in determing this point, but it does ass 
that students who do not make recommended grades (A or. 
equivalent) in a majority of their subjects during the last t 
years of high school should not attempt to carry the wor 
Pomona College. | 

Whenever there are more applicants than can be accepted 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates with . 
regard for the chronological order in which applications ar 
ceived. In all cases admission is granted subject to evidenc 
satisfactory physical condition on the part of the candidate. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


In considering applications for advanced standing the Col 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. I 
quires honorable dismissal from the previously attended institu 
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an average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses 

in accredited collegiate institutions, together with recom- 
ations from the proper school officials. Transcripts must 
the record of the secondary as well as the collegiate institu- 
attended. 


edit allowed for work taken in other institutions will be 
nined by the Classification Committee after the candidate 
en accepted. 


Admission to Special Classification 


ature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 

s in special departments, may be admitted as special students 

irses for which, by ability and preparation, they may be 
Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


Three Year Program for Junior College Graduates 


cognizing the increasing demand on the part of many Junior 
e graduates for an opportunity to continue their education 
basis of a three-year program leading to the Master’s degree 
than a two-year program leading only to the Bachelor’s 
» Pomona College calls the attention of those interested in 
procedure to the general statement on page 62 and the sub- 
it departmental exhibits of upper division and graduate 


de 


Application Procedure 
ation and Credentials 


plication for admission to Pomona College must be made 
form furnished by the college and all credentials must be 
‘ith the Committee on Admissions. 

> forms and credentials required are: 

lication Form I. Including $3.50 fee. 


0 Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 
Principal or proper school official, and by a class-room 
her, sent by them to the Director of Admissions. 


ersonal Letter by the applicant, stating reasons for going 
ollege and why Pomona has been selected, also explaining 
| extended break in secondary school education and any 
lal conditions affecting college plans. This letter should 
/mpany the application Form I. 
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Admission 


Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the 
of selection of candidates, work in progress will be consi 
in fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be gr 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisf: 
completion of all secondary school work. This transcript s 
include interpretation of grading system. | 


Medical Certificate, on a form furnished by the college 
signed by a licensed M.D. The college reserves the rig 
reject students for health reasons. | 


Tuition Deposit of $25 due within thirty days of date « 
ceptance. This deposit will apply on the first term college 


Applicants who participate in the scholarship examinatio 
may wait until the awards are announced, but must make tl 
$25 deposit within thirty days after they are announced. 


Failure to make this payment results in the removal of t 
candidate’s name from the reserved list both for instruction at 
for housing. This does not affect the eligibility of the candida 
for admission, but candidates who have not paid are plac 
after those who have paid. Should an accepted candidate wh 
has paid this deposit withdraw one month or more before tl 
beginning of the term for which he was accepted, $15 will 
refunded. Candidates on the waiting list for whom places a 
not provided will have the entire deposit refunded. 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidat 


admission to advanced standing must file an official transcri 


all 


college work for which he has been previously registered 


a statement of honorable dismissal from the institution 
attended. 


EXPENSES 


e fees charged cover only about one-half of the cost of main- 
x the educational program of Pomona College. The money 
d from students is supplemented by income from perma- 
unds and by gifts secured from year to year. 


ee oper term § 175.00 
ncluding season tickets for Artist Course and 

\thletic Events. 

scial tuition, for students carrying less 

han ten units of work, for each such 
ee _ per term 17.50 
Exclusive of Artist Course and Athletic tickets.) 


om and Board in residences for men 
eee per term. 215.00-302.50 


om and Board in residences for women 


eee UCCCéper:‘term 275.00 
sitor’s Fee, required from those visiting a 

OUmenOrstidy + —==sper - course 10.00 
a per term I.00- 15.00 
doratory Breakage Deposits _____ per term = §.00- 20.00 

2s for Applied Music_______ per term  25.00- 60.00 
sctice Fees, Applied Music _. per term I.50- 15.00 

's for Applied Art ..._----==—=sper term = =—5..00- 25.00 

or exact fee see Courses of Instruction. 

e Registration Fee (see page 59)__.____-_ 2.00- 10.00 
cial Examination Fee (see page 59). I.00- 2.00 
jociated Student Dues per term 7.00 


his charge is made upon all regular students by 
tion of the Associated Students. Recognizing the 
alue of the activities supported by this fee, the 
ollege requires its payment and reserves the right 
» approve the budget for which it is spent. 


s\duation Fee (see ee Ekg We Soe ea 10.00 


1e college reserves the right to change the above 
*s should wartime conditions make it necessary. 
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Residence for Men 
The College is equipped with dormitary and dining hall 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected t 
men not actually living at home will live and dine in colleg: 
Residential campus privileges are provided only on the t 
an inclusive charge varying from $215 to $302.50 per term, : 
ing to location of room. This charge includes necessary fur 
rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of the same ai 
care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished by the stud 
blankets and bed spread. 
Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and su 
three rooms accommodating two students. 
On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshr 
provided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—fi 
students. The other halls have both single rooms and suite 


Residence for Women 

It is expected that women students will room in the « 
residence halls and board at the dining rooms in Harwood | 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. St 
living at home or working for room or board may make : 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. 

Harwood Court, in which is included the dormitory kno 
Strong Hall, and the several Colleges Houses which afforc 
dence facilities, have both single and double rooms as w 
suites. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitot 
women, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. 
room is provided with the necessary furnishings, including 
The only articles to be furnished by the student are linet 
covers for a single bed. 

Residential campus privileges are provided on the basis 
inclusive charge of $275 per term. A limited number of s 
grants-in-aid applicable to this charge are available. Inforn 
can be obtained from the office of the Dean of Women. 

Residence Regulations 

The residence privilege does not include the use of the | 
during the Christmas vacation, when the halls are closed. 
residence halls are open for new students the Friday befor 
opening of the college year and for returning students the 
registration. The residence and boarding privileges end 24 
after the last examination at the end of the spring term + 
students except seniors and those asked by the college to r 
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h Commencement. The residence and dining halls are 
the day after Commencement. 
esidential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
which deductions are made for individual and communal 
e to college property, any balance being credited to the stu- 
account on graduation or withdrawal. 
e college reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
tt rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or undesir- 
cupant. 

Bills 
College bills are due each term in advance and must be 
y the student at the time of registration. Students wishing 
inge for payment by installments should confer with the 
ller before entering, preferably in the summer preceding 
ation. An interest charge of 6% per annum will be made 
unpaid balances. No refunds are made to those leaving 
the end of the term except that in the case of those leaving 
the middle of the term because of illness one-half of the tui- 
1d laboratory fees are refunded and in the case of those 
ng out for good cause within a week of their registration all 
5-00 is returned. No refund is made on a room payment 
the room is re-rented to someone not then rooming in a 
residence hall. 
dents with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal 
duated. Seniors must settle all college bills and Library 
tons by four p.m., of the fourth day preceding Commence- 
- they are to receive their diplomas with their class. 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps and Cla 
Colleges, engages the full-time services of a physician to cari 
students. Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin, a graduate of Pomona | 
and of the University of Rochester Medical School, has hi 
position since 1940. Dr. Coltrin has had excellent trainiy 
experience, having served as Interne and later as Resic 
Medicine at the University of California Hospital, Fel 
Urology at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York Cit 
Exchange Fellow in Physiology at the University of Kie 
many. He was an instructor for one year at the Univer 
California Medical School, in addition to which he has do 
vate practice. | 

The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinaril: 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain con 
of hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are 
at the Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases 
ing nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical 
ings and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case 
cident, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid eme 
treatment. | 


The student is entitled to two days each semester at the ( 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals if illness n 
hospitalization. For additional days the charge is two doll: 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontini 
individual medical service at any time, without previous ne 


The College does not assume responsibility for the co 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its | 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus 
functions are stressed in the College medical program. _ 

For curative treatment, students have ready access to tt 
lege Health Service and to the consultants among the | 
physicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete 
is not financed by the College. The College nurse visits th 
dence halls each morning in order to see those students report 


When specialists, consultants and special nurses are 1 
such fees will be met by the student. In any illness the stu 
free to choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 
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Physical Attention 


e physical care of students is a matter of special concern to 
allege. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the 
year. Every student on entering is given a physical 
ation under the direction of the College Physician. The 
| certificate required of all applicants for admission in- 
a certificate of recent successful small-pox vaccination and 
ficate of a satisfactory tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the 
Any student, while in college, may be required to present 
ear a follow-up certificate of examination for tuberculosis. 
r work in physical education is prescribed throughout the 
ars, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene are given. 


etics. ‘The direction and financial management of ath- 
est with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
ts of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
er there is a student manager for each sport. 
umni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
ed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
isketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
*s and field sports are encouraged. 
‘wimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
juipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
irtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
ae privileges of the pool at the former institution. 
: College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
I facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, 
this end the departments have established regulations con- 
. the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that 
8 who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the w 
the several departments: 


Art 

The Eugene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 
second prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawir 
design in work presented for the annual exhibition. Gi 
Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, wh 
an artist. 

Astronomy 

The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the stud 
the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
whose interest in the study and proficiency in the obser 
work are indicated by the best notebook kept in accor 


with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars is 
by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, *11. 


Biology 
The Vaile Prize: A prize of twenty-five dollars to be awar< 
an outstanding student in Botany or Zoology was endow 


the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


English 

The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for me 
three prizes for women of fifty, forty and thirty dollar 
for excellence in English, are available in the fall and : 
terms, to members of the Freshman class taking Englis 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the it 
shown by the student in improving the quality of his w 
and spoken English. 


General 

The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A pt 
fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the gradi 
class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in sc 
ship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend At 
W. Archibald, D.D. 

Essay Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $2: 
and $ro are offered by the Alumni Association for the 
best essays, submitted by freshmen, on some phase of the 
history of Pomona College. Exact topics from which to « 
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nd rules of the contest will be announced about October 1. 
\nnouncement of winners will be made at the Matriculation 
Yonvocation. 
Government 
Thorne-Rider International Relations Prize: A prize of $50 
warded to a student in the Department of Government, tak- 
ng the course in International Relations, who submits the 
est essay on a subject approved by the Department. This 
rize is given annually by Count and Countess Frederic 
“horne-Rider. 
Latin 
Mudge Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. First and 
scond prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, are en- 


owed by friends of the College. 


Library 
tda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least fifteen 
ollars in the form of a purchase order for books is offered 
or the best library submitted by a senior student, not neces- 
arily for the largest or most expensive collection but for the 
rost intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the 
udent’s interest. 
Mathematics 

dewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of ten dollars 
at excellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all 
udents completing both Mathematics Ar and B15. 


Music 

tarbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize 
‘fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the department 
“Music, above freshman rank. This award is made possible 
the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class of IQI5 
Pomona College. 

horne-Rider Music Prize: A prize of fifty dollars in applied 
‘usi¢, awarded to the student most worthy of recognition, as 
‘termined by the faculty of the music department. This 
ize 1s given annually by Count and Countess Frederic 
horne-Rider. 

Public Speaking 


inney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest, 
‘en to members of the Freshman class, occurs early in the 
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spring term. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten do 
respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 

The Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Division 
is held near the close of the spring term. First and se 
prizes of thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, establi 
by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his brother, 
William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole. 


The Kneeland Oratory Prizes: A prize oratorical contest ope 
Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of 
Southern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Div: 
is held during the spring term. First and second prize 
fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, are provided by 
Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. Dr. Kneeland 
sponsors an oratorical contest for Pomona College wome 
which similar prizes are awarded. 

The Stella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a 
prize of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty dc 
for speeches of their own composition is offered to U 
Division men. The judges have the right to distribute 
prize money otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to ' 
hold all awards if they feel warranted in so doing. 1 
prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in mei 
of Miss Stella King. 


Religion 


The Hager Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign mis 
ary subject, open to all students, were endowed by the late 
and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present, first and second priz 
twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


| General Scholarships in Pomona College are competitive 

re awarded in three groups: (1) to entering Freshman stu- 

(2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident matricu- 

students. The general and respective terms of award -are 

in the following paragraphs. 

cept as a donor may have given specific instructions to the 

ry it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships to 
awards only to candidates who indicate promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and 
attainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of charac- 
ter, and power to lead and to take an interest in the 
college community. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports, 
or in other ways. 

fore making application to the Committee on Scholarships, 

ants who are not matriculated students in Pomona College 
file application for admission to the College with the Com- 

: on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen it is 

uily expected that they will not have attended any other 
e or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
: action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
> head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
1 to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
men and for Junior College transfers will be held on Satur- 
‘ebruary 12, 1944. The Committee on Scholarships reserves 
tivilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special 
ice, by examination or interview, which it may deem neces- 

o determine the candidate’s fitness. 


Scholarships for New Students 
Freshmen 


om the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
ble to candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the 
944-45. Half of the stipend is available in the first term and 
1 the second term of the freshman year. 

ur Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, applicable to 
tutional expenses, two for men on the Henry E. Storrs and 

ta A. Storrs Foundation, and two for women from the Mar- 

vet Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 
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Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each, | 
to both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dow 
Fund and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Mem 
Fund. ; 
Nine Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars ¢ 
open to both men and women. One of these is from the Hi 
G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund 
Three Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars e 
open to both men and women who may be nominated for 
same by the California Scholarship Federation. 
Additional scholarships for Freshmen may be available thro 
appropriations from the Alumni Fund. | 
Applications for above freshman scholarships should be 
on regular scholarship application blanks and should be file 
the Committee on Scholarships by January 16, 1944. The ex 
tions will be held on Saturday, February 12. 
Announcement of awards will be made on or before A 


1944. 


Junior College Transfers 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the followi 
available for candidates from Junior College, men or wom: 
the year 1944-45, half of the stipend being available in th 
term and half in the second term of the Junior year. 

Two Scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each. ¢ 

of these is from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fu 

These scholarships are to be awarded under the auspices 

special departments, and the details of the competition will 

announced later. 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars ez 

One Scholarship of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars avail 

to a candidate who is recommended for the same by Al 

Gamma Sigma. 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships : 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shot 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships on or before Januz 
1944. The examinations will be held on Saturday, February 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before Apt 


Scholarships for Matriculated Students 
Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars ea 
available for matriculated students, men and women, 1m any 
during the academic year 1943-44. Of these, fifteen are fro 
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Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund and three are from the 
ret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. They are not avail- 
) entering students. Eleven awards are available for the fall 
ind ten for the spring term, either upon application to the 
\ittee or upon selection by the Committee from the whole 
sr of those eligible. These scholarships are primarily in- 
| to give recognition to outstanding students. 

plications for these Scholarships for the fall term should 
the Committee by April 10, and for the spring term by 
iber I. 

ditional scholarships for matriculated students may be avail- 
irough appropriations from the Alumni Fund. A few of 
nay be available for the summer term, for which application 


_be made by April 10. 


Special Scholarships 


Delta Honor Scholarship Endowment of $3,271.96. Given 
‘members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. The income from 
is endowment is supplemented by individual pledges to 
eld a scholarship of $250, administered under a special com- 
ittee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


4 Beta Kappa Scholarship. A scholarship of $175 endowed 
1 the Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the 
sginning of the spring term to a senior who has been in 
sidence for three years at Pomona and who is selected for 
e high quality of his scholarship and his promise of future 
stinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


lora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship. $500 a year 
om The Sanborn Pitzer Foundation established by Russell 
+ Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomona 
or). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


Aalcolm Eversole Memorial Fund provides a scholarship 
full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated 
the Scholarship Committee by the President of the College 
the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomona College. 
1 selection will be based not on scholastic rank only but 
the possession of those personal qualities which indicate 


ugh degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Art 


The Hannah Tempest Scholarship Fund of $5,000. Income 
divided equally between a man and a woman studying ; 
accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, 
Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


Military 


Students who have completed the basic course in M 
Science and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrol 
in the advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training ( 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agre: 
to complete the two years’ course and to attend a training ¢ 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the 
ernment cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of — 
$100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection wit 
camp, including transportation to and from the camp, are pro 
by the government. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced cou 
limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for ¢ 
ment is based upon excellence in military training and suita 
for eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officer: 
serve Corps. Students who present evidence of above averag 
ords in military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory sc 
will be given consideration in the selection of those to whom 
scholarships will be awarded. 


Music 


The Kate Condit Memorial Music Scholarship Fund, : 
Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


Physics 
The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a schola 
of full tuition for an upper division man student (prete 
one who has attended during the first two years) nomi 
to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physics 
the close of the spring term for use the following yeat- 


Fellowships for Graduating Seniors | 
The following awards may be made for 1944-45 if qua 
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ints appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
ittee on Scholarships by January 15, 1944. 


yuld the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
e paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
be designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 

the Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily 
‘on Bracken Foundation, two or more fellowships may be 
ed to seniors for graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 
in any year a graduating senior does not qualify for the 
the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student in 
a College. 

the William Lincoln Honnold Foundation, a fellowship 
. stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
stances; open normally only to students who have done 
ll years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
uring both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
1¢ their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
erica or abroad. 


2 prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
= achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity 
than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The selec- 
ll be based not on scholarship only but on the possession of 
ersonal qualities which indicate a high degree of promise 
udent of outstanding character. The plans for graduate 
ire to be made in consultation between the candidate and 
mmittee on Scholarships, the committee having final au- 
, At the end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a 
ort to the Committee on Scholarships covering the character 
work, impressions of the institution in which he has been 
3, his plans for the immediate future, and recommendations 
further development or improvement of this fellowship 


Other Awards 


: Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
a College who wish to apply for awards by other institu- 
id foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
‘ships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships. 


40°. Student Aid 


Grants in Aid 


The college desires that no student who is doing good 
should ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. To th 
the income of certain funds is supplemented by a budg 
propriation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees « 
dents who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is no; 
given only to students who are or intend to become candidat 
a degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high stand. 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular ir 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain at leas 
grade in their scholastic work. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

Recipients of grants in aid may be asked to render serv 
the College in exchange for such assistance. 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers 
other institution before graduation the total sum granted 
by Pomona College may become a loan, repayable accordi 
the terms applicable to regular student loans. | 

All applications for aid should be made to the chairman | 
Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. | 


Student Aid Funds 


The income from the following funds is available fo 
dent aid: : 
The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund_________— $ 1,300 
Given by Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles in 
memory of her father. 


The L. H. Barrows Fund_____> ee 
The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund_____________ 1,000 
The Florence G. Bixby Fund____— a 
The Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund 400 
The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund__________ 550 

Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles. : 
The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund 1,000 


Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles 

in memory of her son. | 
The Class of 1918 Fund______ ) a 961 
The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund_______— 5,025 

Given by Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of 

her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 
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he Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund__________ 
Given by David R. Crawford and William Craw- 
ford in memory of their mother. 

yell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund_______ 
To help a woman student. 

SG 
Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, 
California. 

EE 
Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, 
California. 

lewManearet Fowler Fund == === == 

pemeemee Gorton Fund =. 

feet suid Fund = 
1e Manette Hand Memorial Fund__.___ 
1e Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund. 
hemenemies|h,. tiarwood Fund... 
ae Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship 

Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los 
Angeles, California, in memory of Mrs. Brain- 

_erd’s father. 

fewmeeeremarvin Janes Fund. == 

hemmueren Day Jewell Fund. === 

ioeeeereentns Fund == 

PnOnMSerUnd. 

ie Howard J. Mills Memorial Fund. 

1e Ontario Congregational Church Fund_______ 
Given by the Ontario Congregational Church 
towards the endowment of a fund. 

ares 
Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
some time be used for other purposes.) 

1e Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund. 

_ Given by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps 
in memory of their son and brother. 

1e Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund__..._ 
1 Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund 
Given by the Pilgrim Congregational Church of 

- Pomona. 

e Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund 
Given by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of Pomona. 


1,000 


1,000 


2,600 
2,500 


1,000 
5,000 
44,337 
1,500 
8,000 
5,000 


3,500 


679 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

186 


5,000 


2,000 


4,000 
1,897 


500 


47 


48 
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The John D. Potter Memorial Fund____._.______ 2,000 
Given by Mrs. S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts, in memory of her husband. 


The Anna H. Searing Fund_-_. 3 ae _. 
The Walter O. Shatto Memorial Fund__.._..___.__ 4,000 
Given by Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of 
her son. 
The Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund__.___..____ 1,800 


Given by R. P. Shields of San Diego in memory 
of his oldest son. 


The Lucia Glidden Strong Fund___"_ eae 911 


The Sweet Memorial Fund___________ aa 
Given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory of his wife. 
The Maria T. Wardwell Fund___2- ae 0 
The Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund... _ 5,000 
Given by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 
The Henry S. West Fund______ _ 00 
Special 


The Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1,000, half of th 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Unio 
High School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior Col 


lege of Ontario, California. 


The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6,000. For for 
eign students. 


The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund, $3,500. Availabl 


for women. 


The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5,000 
Open to graduates of Chaffey Union High School o 


Ontario. 


The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund fo 
Women, $10,000. 


Two grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverend M. D 
Kneeland, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are availabl 
for bona fide new candidates for professional Christia! 
service, either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields 
$150 for the fall term and $50 for the spring term. 


The Francis M. Price Fund of $1,000. For children © 


missionaries. 
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Loan Funds 


the college also administers loan funds by which it is possible 
operate with the urgent need of students in making available 
em, on an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to cover 
on fees. Loans from the following funds may be available: 
ES $ 1,682.80 
Given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a means of 
meeting situations of temporary need. 
the Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund... 391.86 
Established by the Claremont Chapter of the 
D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated 
by the Dean of Women. 
the Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase 


eee CG 422.66 
Available for men. 
bY STs 1,136.43 
‘he Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund... 486.68 
the George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund. 300.00 
Hemenaetepus rund == 1,000.00 
pueeereerond. ee «G52, 8 34.54 


‘the Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund, endowed in the sum of 
25,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in mem- 

ry of her sister, income from which is available for loans. 

Jl applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
‘e on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


Student Employment 


he Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
tudents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
» Waiting on tables, general house work and gardening. 

pplications for aid in securing employment should be ad- 


ed to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, 
aer Hall. 


LIBRARY AND LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 

At present the library contains 109,000 well selected vol 
and 119,000 pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 700 perio: 
and maintains bound files of approximately 550, many of v 
are complete. Especially valuable are the periodical holdin; 
the field of natural science. The library is a depository for | 
Government Documents and the publications of the Car 
Institution. Since the outbreak of war it has been serving 
war information library. | 

The following special collections are a part of the ge 
library: the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Bc 
Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in 
F. P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman Mem 
Library of Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason ] 
and the Mathematics and Physics Library in Pearsons | 
Housed in the main building are the Mason California, the \ 
ner North Pacific Libraries, and the Viola Minor Westergaard 
Carnegie Art Collections. 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to ¢ 
students at all hours which the library is open. Most of the b 
are on open shelves where students may consult them at all ti 
With the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare 
umes, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain book 
great demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to sp 
circulation rules. : 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the / 
ciated Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. 

In addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library t 
are also available the libraries of Scripps College and of Clarer 
Colleges. The Scripps College Library of approximately 25 
volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. It 
tains in addition to its general collection the McPherson Colle: 
of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial Collec 
of American History. The library of Claremont Colleges, loc 
in Harper Hall, contains approximately 43,000 volumes, inclu 
the Oriental Library and the George Burton Adams Collec 
of English History. 

Lecture Foundations 

The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the pur 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and itil 
participation in college life notable educators from other 1s 
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s. By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
aona College. 

The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
ires to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
ninent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
n this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
k related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
on from which he has come. 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
ses it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
rse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

3 Public Assemblies 
{t is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
sideration and expression of the common college interests. 
On Thursday at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the pur- 
: of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty dis- 

topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of these 
resses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used for 
dent Body and Class Meetings. 
On five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
ung of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full at- 
lance of both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 
Jn Tuesday at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is 
|, attendance at which is voluntary. Special Vesper Music 
ices are offered on Sunday afternoons from time to time. 
' Music 
‘order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
‘ing and seeing the great artists of the day, the College coop- 
°s with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the intro- 
on each year of a group of the most distinguished masters in 
field of music. During the past season Richard Crooks, Rise 
‘ens, the Carmen Amaya Dance Ensemble, Zino Francescatti, 
ithe Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction 
ohn Barbirolli, were presented. 

‘or the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished to 
y full-time student without extra charge. 
Inder the auspices of the Department of Music, complimen- 
| public recitals by individual students and members of the 
‘ty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 
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The College Symphonic Band, Symphony Orchestra, the Ch 
the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs and chamber music gro 
afford opportunity for the study and public performance of | 
finest in ensemble music. | 


Campus Organizations 


The Associated Students. ‘This association attempts to | 
ordinate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stud 
body from among their own number. All important questions 
first considered by the Executive Council, a governing gr 
composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organizati 
representing various activities of campus interest. 


Associated Men Students and 

Associated Women Students : 
and promote the special interests of the men and won 
respectively. 


\ These organizations consi 


Student-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite chan 
for the discussion of college problems which directly concern b 
students and faculty, a joint council composed of the Facu 
Committee on College Life and the members of the Student | 
ecutive Council has been formed and holds regular meetin 
This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to ti 
makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for furt 
consideration and action. 


Class Organizations. Each of the four college classes is 
ganized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


Phi Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
the Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good mo 
character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of A: 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excelle1 
of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kat 
Society. 

Honor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity. 

Departmental Organizations. Women’s Athletic Associati 
El Circulo Espanol, Le Cercle Frangais. 

Musical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Ch 
Music Club; Symphony Orchestra, Symphonic Band, Chaml 
Music Groups. 
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Religious Organizations. The Religious Council which com- 
ses Student-Faculty committees on religious activities. 
Miscellaneous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, in Dra- 
tics; Orchesis, in Dancing; Verse Choir; Camera Club; Ski 
1b. 
Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta; 
ppa Theta Epsilon; Nu.Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. 
Publications 
The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly 
cept July and August). These include: The Annual Catalog, 
e Report of the President, The News Letter for Alumni. 
The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under the 
pices of the Department of Zoology. 


Student Publications 

The Student Life is published twice a week by the student 
ly and is devoted to campus affairs. 

The Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated 
dents. 

The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times a 
I. 
The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 


new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
ociated Students. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose | 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all Colle; 
appointments. 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty consiste 
with good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are e 
pected to show both within and without the College such respe 
for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of others 
good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be sufficient cau 
for removal from the College. 

Any student who for any reason, in the judgment of t 
faculty or of its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirat 
member of the student body, may be dismissed without specil 
charges. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind whats 
ever on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the o 
campus use of such may subject the student to the application 
the foregoing paragraphs. 

The Committee on College Life exercises the authority of t 
College over all students individually with respect to personal co 
duct, and over student organizations which bear the name of t 
College, or which represent the College in any way. 

Individual or collective student enterprises which involve t 
absence of the participants from the College, while using t 
College name, must receive the official sanction of the Committ 
on College Life. 


Absence from Campus 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that t 
value of a college education consists in no small degree in t 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 1 
portant, therefore, that all absence through the college year shot 
be avoided. Some of the most important of the college values < 
lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which days 
centered particular and vital phases of the common life, and it 
therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or elsewhere 
avoided. 

Automobiles 

Rules governing the use of automobiles are formulated a 
administered by the College Life Committee. Students ma 
taining cars in Claremont are subject to the following regulatio! 
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student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
cise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
>s and others. 

student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and 
| trafic laws and comply with their observance. 


students driving cars in Claremont are required to carry public 
lity insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thousand 
urs in approved companies. Evidence that the owner of the 
holds such an insurance policy extending beyond the end of 
college year, together with the license number of the car, must 
eposited with the office of the Dean of Students at time of reg- 
tion or within three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 


failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute 
ffense against the College, the penalty for which may include 
estration and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 
nse for a period not beyond the end of the term in which 
offense occurs. | 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


’omona College awards but one academic degree, that of 
elor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or in 
rs. The special procedure in honors study is given on page 63. 
following requirements apply to all students. 


Unit Requirements 


Jne hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work 
required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation 
cture period, or one laboratory period a week for one term. 
citation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory 
od covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In order 
smplete the course in eight terms one must take an average 
fteen units of academic work throughout. 


Grade Point Requirements 


n order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
ber of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in 


nits for which he has registered, or twice as many grade points 
nits. 
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Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) I grade point per unit. 

F (failure) o grade points per unit. May be r 
up to a D. 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not ber 
up except by repeating course. 

I (incomplete) 

W (withdrawn with permission) 


ale 


All F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be 
companied by a specific statement in writing of the cause fot 
failure, and detailed statement in case of the F or I grade ol 
work necessary for its removal. A copy of this statement is g 
to the student. Except in certain year courses in which, if th 
structor so recommends, the deficiency may be removed by 
successful completion of the work of the following term, all 
ditions for removing I and F grades must be met within s 
weeks of the beginning of classes of the following term. A 
grade made up thus may not be raised above a D grade. A 
grade not so made up remains permanently upon the recorc 
a failure. A FF grade can be made up only by taking the \ 
over in class. Where the FF or permanent F is incurred i 
quired work, that work must be repeated when next offered 
student may not continue with work in which he has receiv 
FF. The making up of work which has received the F or FF g 
does not expunge the grade from the record. It does permit ¢ 
and “grade points” for the course. ee 

The I mark given where illness on the part of a student j 
fies the granting of additional time for the completion of v 
may be changed to whatever grade the student earns. Instru 
wishing to give an I grade for other justifiable cause than il 
must first receive permission to do so from the Classifici 
Committee. | 

The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn irc 
course in accordance with provision on page 60. 


Requirements for Graduation | 
Units: A total of 126 units of C average including six un! 
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al Education Activities, four of which must be taken the 
vo years and two in the last two years of the course. 
tribution: Work in two departments of each of the three 
ing divisions: 


I II III 
Astronomy Economics 
glish Biology Education 
inese Botany Government 
snch Chemistry History 
rman Geology Oriental Affairs 
eek Mathematics Physical Education 
lian Physics Religion 
tin Military Science Sociology 
SIC Psychology 
ilosophy Zoology 
blic Address 
anish 


the end of the Junior year, a student must have completed 
“; work of not less than four units in each of two depart- 
in each of the three divisions (six departments in all). 
ot more than a total of 52 units in any one department may 
inted for graduation. 
sper Division Work: 36 units of work in courses numbered 
100, of which at least 12 must be in one department. 
mstitution: Prior to graduation, all students are required by 
ws of the State of California to complete a course and pass 
amination on the Constitution of the United States. The 
*s meeting this requirement are: Government 2a, 153, 154, 
distory 55a. Those students who have not completed the 
itution requirement for graduation by the opening day of 
"year must register for a course meeting this requirement 
g the first term of senior year, save as exceptions may be 
by action of the Classification Committee. 
-aduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end 
7 given term must so indicate on his registration card for that 
and must include the graduation fee with the payment of his 
‘fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate such 
‘ation or thus to pay the graduation fee will automatically 
de from graduation that term. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


‘mount of work: The College regulates the amount of work 
lent may carry as follows: 
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The normal registration is 16 units of academic work 
Physical Education. In addition a student may elect for « 
Military Drill and two of the following: Band, Choi 
Orchestra. | 

To register for 17 units of academic work, a student must. 
earned 32 more grade points than the total number of unit 
which he registered the previous term; to register for 18 unit 
more grade points. | 

To register for less than 12 units of academic work req 
special permission. | 


Quality of work: A student is expected to secure each : 
twice as many grade points as the total number of unit 
registration. 

Near the end of the first five weeks and near the middl 
each term a report is made of all students doing failing or un: 
factory work for the period preceding the date of the report 
addition to these general reports, instructors may make repor' 
any time concerning individual students who are not in § 
scholastic standing. Advisers and deans receive such reports 
take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

At the end of each term a complete report is made on e 
student. This report becomes part of the student’s record anc 
dicates his standing in the courses for which he has been registe 

Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to suct 
extent that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he 
his parents are so informed. The college may at any time req 
the withdrawal of a student if the quality of his work seem 
warrant such action. Decision in every such case is reached by 
joint action of the College Life and Classification Committee: 
consultation with the student’s adviser. 


- Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable 
unwilling to carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped fror 
by the College Life Committee upon the recommendation of 
instructor at any time later than six weeks from the beginnin; 
the course. The student’s class card, with a grade of either FI 
W for the course and an annotation reporting the fact of 
having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Recorder's Offic 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain reg! 
attendance at all class appointments in the courses for which t 
are registered. 
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: : 2 

Vhile there is no general college requirement, each instructor 
ae right to establish such specific regulations regarding at- 
‘nce as may seem best suited to his particular department. 


nal Examinations: Final examinations are required of all 
ats in all subjects, save as exceptions are made by action of 
culty. 

‘ne schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 
‘ady Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
be made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
\for individual students may be given at other than scheduled 
_ only by consent of the Classification Committee and on the 
tation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt for a fee 
o dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the Committee. 


‘eld Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a 
(nate part of certain courses. Permission for such trips is se- 
( by instructors from the Courses of Study Committee at the 
‘ng of each term. Instructors certify to the Recorder’s Office 
ames of students participating in these trips. 


Pre-Registration and Registration 


‘e-registration is conducted on appointed days shortly after 
ublication of the catalog in the spring when all students must 
ita schedule listing their choice of subjects for the following 
| The fee for any change in this pre-registration is one dollar. 
“eregistration and registration of new students are conducted 
‘nounced days at the opening of each term. 


2gistration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
‘pointed days at the beginning of each term. 


ne fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
rst or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
ional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 


udents are admitted to those courses only for which they are 
lly registered. 


udents are not received later than two weeks from the 
ning of class work. 
Changes in Registration 


pon application to the Recorder’s Office and with the ap- 
| of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student wish- 
9 modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution 
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of courses may do so within two weeks of the beginning of 
work. All students except those registering for the first tim 
required to pay a change fee of one dollar. No change of reg 
tion is completed until written authorization to that effec 
been sent from the Recorder’s Office to the instructor. 

A student may withdraw from a course within six week 
lowing the beginning of class work by following the proc 
prescribed by the Recorder’s Office. Thereafter, the droppir 
a course by a student shall entail for him a grade of FF fo 
course, except as circumstances may, in the judgment of 
instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a diff 
grade. 


Matriculation 

Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requiren 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this enc 
standing of all students is provisional until after they have be 
residence for one term. At that time those new students are 
triculated who have shown themselves in accord with the spi 
the College and who have made at least a C average on all ' 
attempted during their term of residence. A public mati 
tion ceremony is held early in the spring term. 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first ter 
residence may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent 
provided they have met all the above requirements including 
average on all work attempted during their whole perio 
residence. 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they 
matriculated. 


The Faculty Regulation on English 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of 
lish used by the student will be weighed together with the so 
ness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members 
expected to report to the Faculty Committee on Englis 
students whose use of English is unsatisfactory. On the re 
mendation of this Committee, a student whose English 1s 
sistently unacceptable may be required to withdraw from 
College at the end of any term by the joint action of the Co 
Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 
spelling is considered a deficiency in English to which this r¢ 
tion applies. 


CURRICULUM 


ymona College believes in a broad training as the best prep- 
n for life. It feels that students should have a knowledge of 

subjects in the humanities, the sciences, and the social 
es. For this reason the college prescribes no narrow course 
ncourages its students to select work in a number of fields. 
ty regulations require a wide distribution between depart- 
; in the student’s first two years. 


niors and seniors may elect to continue with a general course 
oose a major in a department or a division. Information on 
tmental majors will be found with the course announce- 
s of each department. Honors work in a division or a depart- 
is available for juniors and seniors of superior ability who 
to pursue independent study. 


Faculty Advisers 


ach new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with whom 
orks during his first year in college. At the end of that time 
tudent and the adviser, in the light of the student’s interest, 
e on the faculty member with whom the student will work 
ig the remainder of his college course. If at any later time 
ange is deemed wise it is made through the Personnel 
nittee. 


Concentration in Special Fields 


or the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
ods of procedure have become established: 


Preparation: There must be sufficient basic work (courses 
dered 1 to 99) in the special field and in allied fields to ensure 
jate preparation for carrying successfully the advanced work. 


_ Concentration Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
ork in courses numbered over 100 in the field of concentra- 
six of these eighteen hours must be in courses numbered over 
and six of them must be taken during the Senior year. 


Foreign Languages: For advanced work in most fields a 
ag knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is 
‘Sary—usually French or German; in some fields a command 
‘th is desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire 
‘eading knowledge before entering college. 
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4. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the sti 
program of concentration culminates in a final “comprehens: 
amination” covering the entire field in which his concentratic 


Graduate Work in Claremont Colleges. 


Graduate work in literature, in the social sciences, i 
biological and physical sciences, in philosophy, psycholog 
ligion, and in the fine arts and music, along with profe: 
work in public school education and in psychology is con 
by Claremont Colleges using the combined staffs of Scripp 
lege and Pomona College as well as its own appointees. This 
is usually characterized by an informal mode of instructioi 
sible only in an institution where the standards are high ar 
number of students is limited. A catalog of graduate ser 
will be furnished upon request to the Director of Studies, 
mont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


Three Year Program of Upper Division and 
Graduate Work 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who ente1 
advanced standing to continue their education on the basi: 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges 
planned their offerings so that the closest articulation of 1 
graduate and graduate study is possible. 


HONORS STUDY 


idents who show the capacity and the inclination for more 
verage intellectual achievement may be permitted to study 
> bachelor’s degree with honors. Honors study is aimed at 
yer and more scholarly grasp of one’s chosen field than is 
lary; it is also aimed at broadening one’s intellectual life 
discovery and exploration of fields relevant to the special 
t of inquiry. Although honors students are not expected to 
ll knowledge for their province, they are urged to gain, by 
of a mature and thorough approach to their studies, a form 
lectual discipline which will be valuable in later life. 

this end, students are encouraged to master a particular 
r) field—not necessarily co-extensive with the subject-matter 
: department—and inter-relate with that subject an under- 
ag of one or two minor fields. An honors program thus 
a significant pattern of integrated study in two or three dif- 
fields in the curriculum; it frees the student’s energies by 
ag him, through a more flexible use of instruction and 
s of study than is usual, to spend a considerable portion of 
1e in independent study. Released from as much academic 
2 as his instructors may approve, an honors candidate thus 
2s responsibility for a profounder and wider knowledge than 
xpected of the ordinary student. He will be admitted to 
; status only upon the basis of a record which shows promise 
ipetency to carry on work of high quality; he will be con- 
only if he exercise initiative and self-direction, place scholar- 
onsistently first among his interests, and maintain a high 
td of scholarship in his honors program as well as in his 
vork. Successful demonstration of such achievement is asked 


written and oral examinations taken at the end of the candi- 
Senior year. 


Conduct of Honors Programs 


neral administration of honors work is vested in the Com- 
on Honors. The major and minor fields of candidates for 
) may lie (a) within one of the three Divisions of the curri- 
| the Humanities, the Natural Sciences, or the Social Sci- 
Each of these Divisions supervises the programs and study 
candidates working within it. The Division lays down 
|. rules as to seminars, research projects or thesis, as they 
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may be indicated, or reviews the regulations of the depa 
within the Division in this regard. In certain cases, howey 
fields of interest of a prospective candidate may lie (b) in 
ments not included in the same Division. Such a studer 
apply to the Committee on Honors for admission to can 
with an inter-divisional program. If his choice of fields ar 
posed course of study be intellectually sound, his program t 
approved by the Committee on Honors and carried out un 
direct supervision. 

Considerable freedom is allowed in the definition of field 
candidate may adopt a relatively broad approach, surveyi 
whole scope of the subjects comprised in his major and mii 
terests with appropriately intensive work in some part o1 
of them, the whole managed in such a way as will insure 
as well as breadth of knowledge. Or, on the other hand, h 
limit his field (s), so as to.concern himself primarily with 
tively more narrow period or aspect of his allied subjects. 
the very essence of honors work is the promotion of indep 
scholarly endeavor of high quality, the specific definition o! 
will generally be determined by cooperative discussion bi 
the student and the Division, or the Committee on Hon 
may be appropriate. 


Application for Honors 


Normally at the end of the Sophomore year (but no 
than the beginning of Senior year) a student may apply for 
dacy for the degree with honors. The application form, obt: 
from the Recorder or the Secretary of the Committee on F 
should set forth a program of honors work formulated w: 
approval of the faculty member (s) with whom the cap 
plans to study. If the past academic record of the candidat 
high quality, and if his program meets the requirements 
Division involved (or of the Committee on Honors in ¢ 
inter-divisional programs), the application may be accepted 
Division and then by the Committee on Honors. An advis 
advisers), under whose immediate guidance the student wil 
forward his honors work, will be appointed by the Division 
Committee on Honors. Individual requirements in course 
sued outside the honors scheme are set by the instructor 
cerned. Copies of the program of a candidate for honors ‘ 
be filed with his adviser (s), with the secretary of the Divis 
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and with the Committee on Honors. The candidate’s 
tion must be approved each semester by his adviser and by 
ber of the Committee on Honors. He is expected to give 
considerable portion of his time to independent study; 
hout his Senior year, a candidate must devote at least one- 
‘his program of studies to honors work or its equivalent. 
nors student will not, therefore, be permitted to vitiate the 
scheme by carrying a full course-load in addition to his 
le of independent study, nor will he be allowed to use the 
plan merely as a device for accumulating credits or hours 
graduation. 


Withdrawal from Honors 


andidate for the degree with honors may withdraw from 
acy at his own request with the approval of the Division 
xed and the Committee on Honors. In case the perform- 
f a candidate falls below a standard of high quality either 
honors work or in his courses, he may be withdrawn from 
acy by the Committee on Honors. If, for any reason, a 
ate leaves the honors status, the Division concerned shall 
to the Committee on Honors the credit and grade to which 
dent is entitled for work done under its supervision. 


Honors Examinations 


dence of the success of the candidate in his honors work 
sured by written and oral examinations administered to- 
he close of Senior year. Each Division assembles questions 
yarticipating departments to form the various parts of the 
mal examination; it determines, in cooperation with the 
ittee on Honors, the dates for such written examinations 
nducts them. The candidate writes on such parts of the 
nal examinations as relate to his program of honors work. 
‘case of inter-divisional programs, the candidate writes on 
varts of the various Divisional examinations as may be 
‘Tiate, 

addition to the written comprehensive examinations, the 
‘ate for honors will take an oral examination, the purpose 
ich is to supplement the examinations previously taken. In 
‘candidate is responsible for the entire scope of his honors 
Each oral examination is administered by a board set up 
‘itively by the Division concerned and the Committee on 
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Honors. This board of examiners, which consists of at least 
members drawn from the fields in which the candidate has 
major or minor work, shall also include the candidate’s ac 
The Committee on Honors shall delegate one of its own me 
to act as chairman of each oral examination. It may also, 
nomination from the appropriate Division, appoint a su 
“outside” examiner not on the Faculty of Pomona College. 

A candidate taking courses outside his honors progra 
however, subject to the ordinary requirements with rega: 
examinations in such courses. He may be exempted at the ¢ 
tion of the instructors concerned from taking course-examin: 
included in the fields of his honors program. 


The Degree with Honors 


After having received the reports of the examiners, the ad\ 
comments, and other relevant evidence, the Division conc 
(or, in the case of inter-divisional candidates, the Committ 
Honors), assesses the candidate’s performance and recommen 
the Committee on Honors the academic grade and credit to v 
the candidate is entitled for his honors work, and the cla 
honors which, in its judgment, he merits. After considerin: 
evidence presented, the Committee on Honors certifies tc 
Recorder the academic grade and credit which the candidat 
earned, and recommends to the Faculty that he be awardec 
bachelor’s degree with honors, high honors, or highest honoi 
may be appropriate. Such honors, when voted by the Faculty 
announced in the Commencement program and recorded 
the graduate’s diploma. 

A student who does not merit honors but whose credit 
rants graduation, will be recommended by the Committe 
Honors for graduation in course (rite). 
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DIVISION I 


Honors Study in the Division of the Humanities 
Division I there are available two types of Honors programs 
alified students whose special fields of interest lie in this 
a: 
partmental honors, intended for students whose interests lie 
e one department. Most departments are prepared to sup- 
t their course offerings by special work, suited to the vary- 
eds of individual students. Interested students should 
instructors in their departments for assistance in working 
acceptable program which will meet their particular needs. 
isional honors, intended to allow students an opportunity 
more mature, independent and concentrated work than is 
le in ordinary courses; but at the same time to avoid the 
estricted specialization of departmental honors. To this end 
ber of special offerings in Honors have been arranged so 
adents may secure a balanced and integrated introduction 
whole field of the Humanities. Students interested in di- 
| honors should consult a member of the faculty teaching 
sion I for information about the honors programs. 


DIVISION II 
‘Honors Study in the Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
1ors work is available in the individual departments in this 
a, and the departments should be consulted by interested 
s. 
| DIVISION III 


Honors Study in the Social Sciences 
‘centration in field:' ‘The student working for honors in 
al sciences will undertake integrated sequences of study in 
partments, one of which shall be his major and the other 
tor field of concentration. In each department he will com- 
te basic course.” In his field of minor concentration he will, 
on, complete an advanced course or courses involving six 
‘t hours of credit and including a reading course designed 
jt an integration of his major and minor fields. He will 


artmental concentration, or major, is offered in any one social science. 


‘Ics 51, Government 2, History 1, Religion 5 and 6 or 103, Soci- 
sy SI. 
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maintain a “B” average in the social sciences, will compli 
hours in courses numbered over 100 in the field, of wh 
least 12 must be in courses numbered over 150, ane will ir 
courses 191 and 192 in the department of major concentrati 
Foreign Language: Usually by the beginning of the | 
year but not later than the middle of his Senior year, the st 
is required to file with his Adviser a written certificate | 
ability to read French or German, issued by a member « 
faculty designated to examine in those languages. 
Comprehensive Examinations: The work of a candidat 
minates in written and oral comprehensive examinations, a 
istered by the social science faculty. The written exami 
consists of two parts: (1) one designed to test his knowlec 
his field of minor concentration, and (2) one intended to | 
his mastery of the field of his major concentration. The p: 
of both parts of this examination will exempt the student. 
final examinations in social sciences at the end of his Senior 
In his oral examination the student is examined by represent 
of the departments of his major and minor fields of concentr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


smentary courses numbered below 50 are given in the fresh- 
yr sophomore year. Courses numbered. 50 to gg are either 

‘which follow the course of the previous year, or are the 

advanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over 100 
i it Juniors and Seniors and may not be entered by students 

it previous work in the same field. 

jen course numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover 

mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. 

nen course numbers are connected by a comma, independent 
is given for the work of the first term. Entrance to the 

term is by permission of the instructor. 

'y course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 

‘cept by special permission, credit for only one unit of work 
ourse is not allowed. 

' courses are three units each unless otherwise designated. 


Courses in Scripps College 
ilowing the departmental offerings of Pomona College are 
(certain courses in Scripps College open to Pomona Juniors 
eniors under approved conditions. Each regular student in 
lice in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than 
his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona 
ée, 
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Art 


Students wishing to concentrate in Art as their major sub 
the B.A. degree may elect courses in Design, Drawing, P 
Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledge 
these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken 
of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and al 
render form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the ; 
tion for further specialization. The student will be expe 
present his work in the Department Exhibition at the end } 
year. In the fourth year the student taking Honors in Art w 
a separate exhibition of his work of that year. . 

For each unit of credit in Art, except in courses 51 an 
there is required a minimum of one hour of assigned readi 
two hours of studio work per week. Students are urged to | 
these periods when other work permits. 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted towar 
uation is 16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in course 
bered under 100. In courses where lecture and laboratory 
are combined, the work is counted half theory and half : 

Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: course 
bered 9, 65, 107, 162, $12.50 per unit. All other courses 


unit. 


3a, 3b. Design and Drawing. Mr. 
The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation c 
and its expression in pencil and charcoal. In the second se 
an understanding of color and its use in composition, 2 units. 
1:15: 40-3705, 3 


ga-gb. Sculpture. Mr. J 
A general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of < 
models from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. 


sections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 
51a-51b. History of Art. Mr. 


Study of the historical development of art with especial at 
to national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Ch 
Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the fal 
and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, Realist 
Contemporary Art in the spring term. MWF, 9. 


61a, 61b. Figure Drawing and Graphic Design. Mr. 
The rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, 
graph crayon and water color. This is related in the 
term to industrial, commercial or fine art problems accord 
individual preference. 2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 
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-b, Advanced Sculpture. Mr. Jurecka 


oblems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and living 
ydel. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. TTh, 


[Sat 3:05. 
03b. Life Drawing. Mr. Beggs 


yatomical function and the construction of the human form. 
erequisite 61 or equivalent. 2 units. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


105b. Advanced Figure Drawing and 


Graphic Design Mr. Beggs 
anits. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 
o7b. Sculpture from Life. Mr. Jurecka 


odeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in the round. 
boratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


112b. Renaissance and Baroque Art Mr. Baumann 
lowing an analysis of the basic differences between Renaissance 
d Baroque in Italy and Western Europe, attention is paid to 
tional characteristics and the influences bearing upon them as well 
to the particular achievements of great artists from the 15th to 
> 18th century. 2 units. MW, 11. 


‘20b. Painting. Mr. Beggs 
actice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of the 
shniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These are 
plained by means of a system of set palettes which afford an 
derstanding of painting principles and an opportunity for the de- 
opment of individuality of manner. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:05. 


62b. Advanced Sculpture from Life. Mr. Jurecka 
Ivanced composition in both relief and the round. Development 
original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpture. Labor- 
ory and related work. 2 units. M 1:15 to 5:05. 


185b. Problems in Applied Art. Mr. Beggs 
portunity is given for the pursuit of individual projects in the 


iphic arts to suit the interest and ability of the student. 1 to 3 
lits. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


Available at Scripps College 


| Advanced Painting. 
Ne or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:10 and Arranged. 


- Textile Design. ) Mrs. Gleason 
(ie or two year course. MWF, 1:15-4:10. 
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II-23. Ceramics. Mr. i 
One or two year course. MWF, 1:15-4:10. ; 


IJ-25. Costume Design. Mrs, ( 


Given if sufficient demand. 


II-30. Sculpture. Mr. § 


Year course. Prerequisite: Art 3a-b and 9a-b, or Art 9a 
65a-b. TTh, 1:15-4:10 and Arranged. 


II-40. The Historic Periods of Art and Architecture. 
Year course. TThS, 8. 


II-41. Architectural Design. 
One or two year course. MWF, 1:15-4:10. 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in : 
art is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Astronomy 


The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for c 
tration in the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent 
satisfactory preparation in physical science. 


51a-51b. An Introduction to Astronomy. Mr. W: 
Presents the general facts of historical and modern astrono 
non-technical form suited to students with a minimum of : 
preparation. An acquaintance with the starry heavens is : 
and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrounding un 
Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Brackett Obser 
on alternate weeks and in smaller groups, are supplement 
project assignments and field excursions. Classroom two how 
week; observatory, etc., one period per week. Laboratory fee 
per term. MWF, 11. 


tor. Meteorology. Mr. WI 
An introduction to the basic principles of the science includin 
practice in the operation and maintenance of the weather I 
instruments at the observatory; studies of cloud formation: 
the general principles of weather analysis and forecasting. P 
sion of instructor necessary. Laboratory fee $3. 2 units. Fall 
Class W and F, 1:15. 


103. Navigation. Mr. WI 


Deals with practical problems in the astronomy of position 
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vations with transit and sextant are applied to the determina- 
1 of time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the theory and 
stice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom and labora- 
* 3 units. Each term. Permission of instructor necessary. 
oratory fee $3.00. Class, TTh, 1:15. Laboratory arranged. 


Jelestial Mechanics.* Mr. Whitney 
short course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
vitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems on 
prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the computation 
the orbits of comets. 3 units. Term and time arranged. 


istrophysics.* Mr. Whitney 
isiders the applications of the principles of modern physics and 
mistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and the recip- 
il contributions of astronomical research to the physical sciences. 
oratory observations are both visual and photographic. Class- 
m one hour; observatory two periods. Laboratory fee, $3.00 
term. 3 units. Term and time arranged. 


nvestigations in Astronomy. Mr. Whitney 
inified program of investigation is followed in some particular 
d such as variable stars, lunar studies, solar phenomena, etc. 
h term, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory 
$2 per unit per term. May also be elected for advanced study 
the theory and practice of celestial navigation. Prerequisite 
_ or equivalent. Arranged. 


; and 156 are offered for majors in the department or students with 
vanced preparation in mathematics and physics. They will not be given 
currently but term and time will be arranged in accordance with 
nand. 


iN 


duate work in Astrophysics, Celestial Mechanics, or Naviga- 
Is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Biology 


. student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expected to 
© Biology 1, followed by an integrated program in either Bot- 

or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge of German and 
ach and some training in the physical sciences are also expected, 
wrding to the needs of the individual. 
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ta-tb. General Biology 

A general course either for those who intend to take further 
in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be 
for credit by those who have high school biology, botany, c 
ology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental 
ciples in the whole field of biology by means of class, demo 
tion, laboratory, and field work. By means of the project met! 
will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and interests of indivi 
or groups. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Class M and \ 
F. 11; laboratory, field trip, or demonstration M,T,W,Th | 
1:15-4:10. | 


105. Bacteriology. Mr. Peque 
General study of important bacteria, methods of culture and s 
and their importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisite 
year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage d 


$5.00. Spring term. 4 units. Class, arranged; laboratory, 
1:15-4:10. 


107. Genetics. Mr. h 
A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in 
study of heredity and evolution and their general applicatic 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race ques 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problem: 


discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Fall 
MWR, 8. 


108. Bionomics. | Mr. H 
A course in the history of biological progress, including mc¢ 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to 
who have had a year of biological work. May be taken with 
ology 161 for three hours. Spring term. 2 units. MW, 8. 


The scientific collections and library available at Claremon 
well as the geographic location, make desirable certain typ’ 
work for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, } 
ology, certain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anat 


Plant Morphology, Algae, and Plant Taxonomy. 


Botany 
5. Field Botany. Mr. M 
An elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much 
work. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Spring ter! 
units. Class, S, 8; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1943 
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ab. General Botany. Mr. Munz 


1 elementary course for those wishing general information con- 
‘ning plants and their importance to men, as well as foundation 
yrk in botany. Special attention will be paid to the plant as a 
ing organism, to field work on ornamentals and natives, and to 
survey of the plant kingdom. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee 
00 each term. Class, TTh, 10; laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. 


History and Uses of Plants. Mr. Muntz 
1e general nature of the plant, uses of its parts and products, 
*h as spices, fibers, seeds, fruits, wood, latex, etc., with some 
erence to parts of world and to plant families that have con- 


buted most to economic botany. No prerequisite nor laboratory. 
units. Fall term. MF, 3:15. 


Plant Physiology. Mr. Munz 
study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the nu- 
tion, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, photo- 
ithesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those students 
atemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, and for 
tany majors. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 
eakage deposit, $5.00. Fall term. Class arranged; laboratory, 
, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


155b. Taxonomy. Mr. Munz 
idy of our local flora and more common cultivated ornamentals. 
inciples and methods of classification and taxonomic work. 
uch field work with trips for study of plants in their native con- 
tons. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory fee $7.00 each term. 
ternates with 157. Fall term. Class arranged; laboratory, W 1:15- 
10. Spring term, class, arranged; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. 


Comparative Morphology of Green Plants Mr. Munz 
1€ anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
olutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
olutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
om algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory 
+, $7.00. Spring term. 4 units. Alternates with 155. Class ar- 
aged; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


Botanical Problems. Mr. Munz 
cial work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in the 
Partment. Each term. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. 
Tmission of instructor necessary for registration. Laboratory fee, 
00 per unit of credit. Arranged. 


51. 
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Zoology | 
Field Zoology. Mr. Pequ 


An elementary non-technical course in natural history of 
vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition of 
mon forms, life histories, food habits and ecological factors ; 
tribution. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Spring te 
units. Class T, 9. Laboratory, Th. 1:15-4:10. 


Human Anatomy. Mr. Pequ 
A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in ph 
education. If possible should be taken in conjunction with Zc 
53a. Prerequisite: Biology 1. Laboratory fee $6. Fall term. 
M, 8; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. 


53a-53b. Physiology. Mr. Pequ 


54: 


A general survey of the functions of organ systems and 
integration in the organism as a whole. Although some cons 
tion is given to lower animals, particular attention is focused 
the human subject. Designed to fulfill the requirement of stu 
in physical education and pre-nursing curricula, and to in 
the scope of majors in the department. Prerequisite: Biolo 
elementary chemistry preferred. Fall term. 2 units, class W 
no laboratory. Spring term, 3 units, class WF,8; laboratot 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. 


General Zoology. Mr. F 
An outline of the animal kingdom, vertebrates and invertel 
structure and classification. Prerequisite Biology 1 or its equiv 
Ordinarily this course is prerequisite for advanced work 1 
department. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. 4 units. — 
TTh 8; laboratory, TTh 1:15-4:10. 


114. Human Biology. - Mr. 


Man as an adaptive organism; a study of some of his most 
acteristic structures and functions; a consideration of his ne 
system, sense organs, and face, as well as other adaptive anc 
tinctive biological mechanisms with something of their 
and function. Prerequisite: a year of biological work. W1 
without laboratory. Fall term. 2 or 3 units. Laboratory fe 
Class, MW, 9; laboratory arranged. 


115. Comparative Anatomy. Mr. Pequé 


A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoolog 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. 4 units. { 
TTh, 8; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 
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Embryology. Mr. Hilton 


study of early development and the formation of organs, with 
secial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 54. Lab- 
\tory fee, $8.00. Spring term. 4 units. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory, 
' 1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. 


Entomology. Mr. Hilton 
general course in the structure and classification of insects. Each 
dent makes his own collection for identification and study. 
srequisite: Zoology 54. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Spring term. 
or 3 units. Class, T, 10. Laboratory arranged. 


Systematic Vertebrate Zoology. Mr. Pequegnat 
nsideration of problems involved in systematic vertebrate zoology 
sh as life histories, distribution, migration, general habits, groups 
local as well as more general types. Including class work as 
Il as laboratory and field work. One class, two laboratory 
‘iods. Prerequisites: Field Zoology or General Zoology. Lab- 
story fee, $6.00. Fall term. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


Histology. Mr. Hilton 
ie microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially of 
‘tebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequisite: 
ology 53 or 54. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. Class, T, 
Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 


Zoological Literature. Mr. Hilton 
views of important contributions in all fields of recent. Zoo- 
‘cal literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Spring term. 
y be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F. 8. 


Zoological Problems. Mr. Hilton and Mr. Pequegnat 
is course is for undergraduates who are prepared to undertake 
cial work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, Anatomy 
‘Embryology and have had Sophomore work in Zoology. Such 
»blems may be with local insects or other animals or they may 
of a general nature dealing with life functions and structures. 
ch term, 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory 
» $2.00 per unit when Laboratory work is involved. Arranged. 


e Department of Zoology conducts summer work at the La- 
aa Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 
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Chemistry 
NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


ta, 1b. A Survey of Chemical Science. Mr. 7 
For students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but 
to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part 
general education. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


114a-114b. Nutrition and Foods. Mr. Rob: 
A survey of present-day knowledge of the nutritional factors : 
sary for optimum health, the various classes of food-stuffs and 
nutritional value, the food budget, purchasing, and plannin: 
dietary to meet the requirements of different individuals 
groups. No prerequisite. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is require 
majors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for 
medical students and for some other fields of scientific work. 


The following courses are included in such a program: 
Inorganic chemistry: 53a-53b and 55a. 
Qualitative analysis: 55b. 
Quantitative analysis: 57. 
Organic chemistry: 103a-103b and 104a-104b, or 105. 


53a-53b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry. Mr. Robi 
Lectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attention is | 
to the philosophy of the scientific method and to the signifi 
of scientific developments in human affairs, as well as to the 
technical aspects of the science of chemistry. This course is ’ 
accompanied by 55. TThS, 9. 


55a, 55b. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative 
Analysis. Mr. 
Concurrent with 53a-53b; or 55b may be taken independ 
2 units. The spring term is laboratory practice in systematic 
imicro qualitative analysis. Laboratory fee, $10.00 each term. B 
age deposit $10.00 per term. Laboratory, ThF, 1:15-4:10. 


57. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. 
The principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculat 
Laboratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volum 
methods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with 
oratory. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit $15.00. 
term. Class, S, 8; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 
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-103b. Organic Chemistry. Mr. Robinson 


ectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chemistry 
£ carbon compounds, including a survey of physical-chemical 
undamentals and their application in this field. Practical develop- 
nents of organic chemistry are stressed. It is expected that lab- 
ratory work (104a-104b or 105) shall be concurrent with this 
ourse. Prerequisite: At least one year of college chemistry, in- 
luding laboratory work. MWF, 11. 


-104b. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry . 

Mr. Robinson and Assistants 
actions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each term. 
aboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Breakage deposit $10.00 per 
rm. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. 


Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 


Mr. Robinson and Assistants 
or students who wish to take Chemistry 57 the first term. Covers 
1 one term the same work done in 104a-104b. Laboratory fee, 
12.00. Breakage deposit $20.00. Spring term, 2 units. Lab- 
ratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis. 

continuation of Chemistry 57 for those students who wish to 
iN a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and practice 
quantitative analysis. Conferences will be held during laboratory 
riods. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit, $15.00. Spring 
tm. Three laboratory periods, WThF, 1:15-4:10. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


155b. Biological Chemistry. Mr. Tyson 
he chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
ant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life proc- 
seS of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments employ 
lantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical and organic 
emistry. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Breakage deposit 
0.00 per term. Class, WF 9; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. 


159b. Physical Chemistry. Mr. Albrecht 
general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts and 
inciples with numerous illustrative problems. Prerequisite: For 
2 fall term, a Junior course in either chemistry or physics; for 


> Spring term, differential and integral calculus are also required. 
ass, TThS, 10, 
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160. Crystal and Molecular Structure. 
Theoretical and practical work in the analysis of the structi: 
crystals by means of X-Rays. May be taken as a continuati, 
Geology 105. Prerequisites: A Sophomore course in mathe: 
and a Sophomore course in either chemistry, geology or pl: 
also the consent of the instructor is required. 2 units. Labo: 
fee, $2.00. No breakage deposit required. Spring term. Arra 


161a, 161b. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. Mr. Alb 
Laboratory practice in physico-chemical measurements. 2 
Laboratory fee, $12.00 each term. Breakage deposit, $10. 00 
term. Laboratory MT, 1:15-4:10. 


181a, 181b. Chemistry Conference. The 
Oral or written reports by students, on material found in cu 
chemical literature; discussions of research methods, the trer 
present-day research, and recent developments in theoretical 
applied chemistry. Each term. One unit. May be repeate 
credit. M, 1:15. | 


183a, 183b. Methods in Chemistry. The | 


Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advanct 
exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in special anal 
methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or biological c 
istry, under the direction of the appropriate instructor. Lil 
reference work is an essential part of such courses, and wr 
reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical and organic c’ 
istry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. Each term. Ma 
repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, and deposit of $15. 0 
cover breakage and supplies used. Arranged. | 


| 


Igta, 191b. Research in Chemistry. The‘ 
Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of © 
tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of problems st 
to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or biolo, 
chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate instructor 
thesis and an oral examination are required. 2-6 units. | 
term. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, and de; 
of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. Arranged. 


Graduate work in a considerable range of specialized field 
Chemistry is available yee the auspices of Claremont College 
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Classics 
_ For concentration in Latin, students are required to elect the fol. 
lowing courses: 53, 105, 107 and 159 (both sequences). They are 
advised to include Greek 51, Art 51, and Philosophy 55. 


: GREEK 
-51b. Elementary. Mr. Robbins 
First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scientific 


vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literature; Book I 
of Homer's Iliad. MWF, 1:15. (Omitted in 1943-44), 


a, 101b. Selections from Greek Literature. Mr. Robbins 
MWB, 1:15. (Omitted in 1943-44), 

| LATIN 

b. Elementary. Mr. Robbins 


An introductory course. in the rudiments of the Latin language 
especially adapted for students of the modern languages. MWF, 11. 


52b. Cicero, Ovid and Virgil. Mr. Robbins 
Selected passages from Cicero, Ovid and Virgil; review of the 
essentials of Latin grammar. Open to students with one or two 
years of preparatory Latin. MWF, 2:15. 


53b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. Mr. Robbins 
sicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life and 
imes of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, Odes 
ind Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected in the 
poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and the influ- 
ince of the Greek lyric poets. TThS, 9. 


-105b. Composition. Mr. Robbins 
Xeview of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and connected 
liscourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; lectures on 
vord-formation and syntax. This course may be re-elected with 


redit and is required of students majoring in Latin. One unit. 
Arranged. 


» 107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. Mr. Robbins 
elected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and development 


f the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, Tibullus, 
ropertius and Ovid, MWF, 8. 


, 159b. Roman History and Biography. Mr. Robbins 
Wo sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
‘oman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman historical 
nd political antiquities. The course may be repeated for credit in 
rccessive years. In 1943-1944 sequence a. MWF, 3:15. 
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Available at Scripps College 


I-48. Greek Drama and Its Influences. Mr. Westb 
Year course. TTh, 10 and arranged. 


Graduate work in Roman Literature is offered under the au: 
of Claremont Colleges. 


Economics 


A student who contemplates concentration in Economics, 
the possibility of honors, is urged to consult a member of the 
of the department for advice, and should plan to take the | 
course in Principles of Economics (5la-b) in the sophomore 
Accounting (Economics 5a-b), Mathematics of Finance (M 
matics 57), and Statistical Methods (Mathematics 58) are re 
mended as fundamental tool subjects especially helpful in pre 
tion for upper division courses in Economics, and should be el: 
within the first two college years, if possible. The student who | 
forward to a professional career in law, business, social servic 
public administration will do well to include several course 
Economics in his program of studies, along with approp 
courses in related social sciences. 


5a-5b. Accounting. Mr. de R 
A study in theory and method, developing from the balance s 
the fundamental principles underlying alike the construction 
interpretation of financial records. MF, 11, and T or W, 1:15 


51a-51b. Principles of Economics. | Mr. Dur 
The basic course in the general principles of Economics, inclu 
current problems. Required for students expecting to emph: 
the study of Economics and prerequisite for advanced course 
Economics. Not open to freshmen. Economics 5 not prerequ 
for Economics 51. Unless otherwise indicated, Economics 5 
is prerequisite for all upper division courses in the depart 
Two sections. MWF, 8, 9. 


103. Money and Banking. Mr. Dur 
Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the | 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to su 
society with adequate media of exchange. Fall term. TThS 9 


105. Corporation Finance. Mr. Dun 
Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and | 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, inclu 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Econo! 
5, or equivalent training in Accounting. Fall term. Ths 
(Omitted in 1943-44), 
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Public Finance. Mr. Duncan 
ublic expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial ad- 
ninistration, with special attention to the theory and practice of 
axation. Spring term. TThS, 8. 


Economic Problems of Latin America. Mr. Duncan 
\ study of the economic and cultural problems of the Latin Ameri- 
an countries, with attention to economic resources, industries, 
commercial relations, and recent socio-economic changes. Previous 
courses in Economics and a working knowledge of Spanish desir- 
ble, but not prerequisite. Permission of instructor required. Fall 
erm. MWF, 11. 


Public Utility Economics. 

\n historical and analytical study of public utility problems in the 
Jnited States. Illustrative material is drawn from the railway, gas 
nd electric utilities, but particular emphasis is laid upon the eco- 
1omics of overhead costs, the role of competition, and regulation. 
ipring term. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1943-44), 


Principles of International Trade. Mr. Duncan 
4 study of the nature and principles of international economic 
elations. The balance of payments and the processes of its equil- 
brium is followed by a study of the course and theory of the 
‘commodity trade and the movement of capital and labor from 
ountry to country. International commercial policies and trade 
greements. Problems of post-war trade adjustment. Spring term. 


rT hs:,9: 


Monopolies and Trusts. 


\ study of the economic principles and the legal status of mon- 
polies. Fall term. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


History of Economic Thought. 
\ survey of the development of economic science and policy from 
he forerunners of the classical school to the present day. Spring 


—_, of instructor required. Arranged. (Omitted in 
-44), 


Economic Theory. 
\ systematic study of the theoretical tools of analysis used in the 
onsideration both of the economic system as a whole and the par- 


icular problems which arise within it. Fall term. MWF, 10. 
Omitted in 1943-44), 


Economic Cycle Theory. Mr. Duncan 
in introduction to the general problem of economic change and 
1e theory of cycles. (Omitted in 1943-44). 
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Education 


53. Introduction to Education. Mr. 
A course designed for those who desire an understanding , 
American school system as a social institution. A study of « 
tional programs in a democracy from nursery school to 
education classes. Fall term, MWF, 9. Spring term, TThS, 


ror. Techniques and Problems of Counseling 
and Guidance. Mr. Fitts, Miss Gibson, Mr. Sa 
An analysis of the problems and programs of counseling 
guidance and personnel work. Consideration of the eviden 
need of guidance; objectives; various forms—educational, 
tional, social, recreational, and health; organization and evah 
of guidance service. 3 or 4 units. Fall term. Arranged. 


104a, 104b. History of Education. Mr. 
The development of educational theory and practice from 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the s 
term to make a comparison of the established systems in An 
and typical European countries. History 1 or equivalent re 
mended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. A registration of 4 
requires permission of the instructor. MWF, 11. 


187a, 187b. Problems of Education. Mr. 
Stress is placed upon current educational problems and liter 
Group study of selected college, secondary and elementary s 
issues. Each student selects individual problems for solution. 
4 units. May be repeated for credit. Instructor’s permissiot 
quired for registration. TTh, 10, and arranged. 


Available at Scripps College 
IV-14. Nursery School Theory and Practice. Mrs. J 
Year course. MW, 1:30 and arranged. 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the 
ous credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is of 
under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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English 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all other depart- 
nental courses, and English 55 is a required course for students 
najoring in English. Writing is an emphasized feature of all 
‘reshman and Sophomore courses. Book lists published by the 
lepartment for the guidance of independent reading are available 
o all students, and are especially recommended to those who plan 
o enroll in Junior or Senior courses in English. 


The minimum formal requirement for concentration in English 
s twenty-four units of satisfactory work in courses numbered over 
00. The individual program may emphasize writing or literature. 
“he study in college of at least one language and literature other 
han English is specifically recommended. Also desirable for a 
rogram of concentration in English are courses in foreign literature 
a translation, offered by the language departments; in the English 
sible (Religion 55); and in history and philosophy. Information 
oncerning Honors programs in English may be obtained from 
he Departmental Staff. 


‘b. English: An Introductory Course. The Departmental Staff 
\ brief review of the fundamentals of composition; instruction 
nd practice in writing; reading and study of the more important 
iterary types, together with principles of literary criticism and 
aterpretation. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
ection meetings, MWF, 8, or TThS, 8. 


55b. Nineteenth Century Literature. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Davis 
ntensive reading of the major poets and prose-writers of the 
eriod. In the course emphasis will be given to literature as (1) 
N artistic expression of the life, thought, and character of the 
adividual writer, and as (2) a reflection of the important intel- 
sctual, social, and historical movements of the century. Juniors 
nd seniors may register for the course only on the written recom- 
aendation of the instructor. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent. 


(WE, 9. 


[Introduction to Drama. Mr. Davis 
sreat plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the pres- 
nt day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Prerequisite: 


nglish 1 or equivalent. Fall term. MWF, 10. 
Types of Prose Fiction. Mr. Davis 


\ general survey of important works in prose fiction with empha- 
is upon selected novels—English, American, and continental— 
‘om the eighteenth century to the present. Prerequisite: English 
or equivalent. Spring term. MWF, 10. 
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61a, 61b. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 


Mrs. 
An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art 
some consideration given to the history of theatre practic 
contemporary production methods. Scenes from plays, both : 
and modern, will be studied with special emphasis on eff 
interpretation. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent, an 
structor’s permission. TThS, 10. 


63. Expository Writing. Mr. Strathr 
A course in the principal methods used in explaining proc 
theories, and the results of special investigations. The cou 
designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes fu 
practice in expository writing, especially the student who is 
paring for a career in business or one of the professions, su’ 
law, medicine, or scientific research. Presequisite: English | 
an equivalent. Fall term. TThS, 9. 


64. Narrative and Descriptive Writing. Mr. Lit 
A course for students who, having shown some ability as w. 
in English 1 or its equivalent, wish to continue with the 
creative problems of narration and description. Laboratory 
ercises, assigned problems, and discussion. Prerequisite: permi 
of the instructor. Fall term. TThS, 9. 


ADVANCED COURSES | 
English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all bays 
courses in English. 


tora, ro1b. The Renaissance in England. Mr. Strathn 
English literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondran, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton are the principal wi 
studied, and the enduring contributions of the Renaissance to. 


lish literature, in thought, forms, and materials, are major tc 
MWF, 9. | 


103a, 103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contet 
raries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and rot 
ticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of the | 
lish novel: the spread of the romantic movement in England 
on the Continent. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


105a, 105b. American Literature. Mr. Lin: 
The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its ex} 
sion of our national characteristics ae sentiments. TThS, 10 
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The Short Story. Mr. Mulhauser 


Practice in the writing of short stories and sketches. Considera- 
jon of the critical principles of the short story and criticism of both 
tudent and professional work. (A student who has completed both 
inglish 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these courses for 
edit). Fall term. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


Playwriting. Mrs. Allen 
(he theory of playwriting with supervised practice in this tech- 
‘que. A study will be made of the structure and style of signifi- 
ant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning play- 
might. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


_ Creative Writing. Mr. Lincoln 
supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
natters and fields of literary interest. (A student who has com- 
leted both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these 
ourses for credit). Spring term. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


Chaucer. Mr. Lincoln 
1 study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic poet 
f the transition from the medieval to the modern world. Fall 
om. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1943-44), 


The English Language. Mr. Lincoln 
. survey of the English language from Chaucer to the present 
ay, directed toward an understanding of modern English usage. 


Omitted in 1943-44), 
| 155b. Shakespeare. Mr. Davis and Mr. Strathmann 


. study of the principal plays and of Shakespeare’s career as a 
Tamatist, with attention to the working conditions of the Eliza- 


ethan stage; careful reading of several of the great plays. 
} Wiest. 


The Great Victorians. Mr. Mulhauser 
. seminar in the major Victorian writers. A study of the litera- 
ire of the period, and the philosophical and social attitudes which 
€ expressed in that literature. Prerequisite: English 55 or an 
quivalent. Fall term. TThS, 9. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


Contemporary Writers. Mr. Mulhauser 
‘marily a survey of the development of the novel in England 
ad America from Henry James to the present day. Lectures and 
Scussion of texts. Prerequisite: English 58, or permission of the 
‘sttuctor. Spring term. TThS, 9. 
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195a, 195b. Readings in English Literature. 
Mr. Holmes and the Departmenta 
A seminar consisting of lectures, readings, papers, and oral - 
directed toward a synthesis on the student’s part of his w. 
the field of literature and allied subjects. The content of the 
may vary annually according to the needs and interests of t: 


dents enrolled. Open to seniors majoring or taking honors i 
lish. W, 2:15-4:05, and F, 2:15. 


Available at Scripps College 


I-10. The Victorian Era. Mr. 
Year course. MF, 10 and arranged. 
I-14. The Art of Writing. Miss € 


Creative work in prose and verse, with reading. Year : 
TTh, 10 and arranged. 


I-42. English Poetry. Miss € 


Year course. 


I-40. Contemporary Literature. Mr. 
Year course. MWF, 11. 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided f 
colleges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. The s! 
who purposes to go on into graduate study is advised to pli 
whole course from at least as early as his junior undergraduate 


Geology 


Geology 51a,b is an introductory survey course. It is desigt 
give a general appreciation of the features and processes < 
earth’s surface to the non-technical student and is a prerec 
for most of the more advanced work in the department. 
other courses are designed for persons intending to speciali 
geology or a related science. 


A geology major should include courses 51a,b, 53, 105, 11 
approved summer field course, and two of the following 
courses: 107a-b, 15la-b, and 181, 182. Required in other d 
ments: Mathematics la-b, 65a-b; Physics 51a-b, 52a-b; Cher 
53a-b, and 54a-b or 55a,b; and a reading knowledge of Gel 
Spanish or French (German preferred). Mathematics 7a,b ( 
neering drawing), S61 (surveying), and 60 (descriptive geom 
are very desirable. In exceptional cases courses in biology ™: 
substituted for those in physics and chemistry. Rarely the rec 
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ent of a summer field course is waived. Near the end of the 
aior year a short comprehensive written and oral examination 
ust be passed. Special programs are arranged for Honors students. 


tb. Introductory Geology. Mr. Woodford 
ynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
nool chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
ry or field work, one period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each 
‘m. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. 


Yeterminative Mineralogy. Mr. Woodford 
erequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Fall term. Two 
yoratory periods. 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. Arranged. 


Crystallography. Mr. Woodford 
ust be preceded or accompanied by Geology 53, unless taken 
ion the recommendation of the Department of Chemistry or of 
tysics. Fall term. 2 units. WF, 10. 


Petrology. Mr. Woodford 
1e study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 
a, 53 and 105. Spring term. Two class and two laboratory 
riods. 4 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. WF, 10. 


to7b. Invertebrate Paleontology. Mr. Woodford 
erequisite: Geology 51b; recommended preparation: Biology 52a. 
wo class and one laboratory periods, fall term; one class and two 
doratory periods, spring term. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. 
ven alternative years. Arranged. 


(5tb. Petrography. Mr. Woodford 
fraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study of 
inerals and rocks with the petrographic miscroscope. Prerequi- 
e: Geology 105. Two class and one laboratory periods, fall term; 
e class and two laboratory periods, spring term. Laboratory fee, 


-00 fall term; $8.00 spring term. Given alternate years. 
ranged. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


82. Geological Investigation and Research. Mr. Woodford 
units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each term. Arranged. 


‘Summer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford Univer- 
y 18 open to Pomona students who have completed Geology 51b 
d 110. 10 units of Junior credit are given for this course. 


aduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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German 


Students who desire to major in German should have 
foundation in English language and literature. Acquaintan 
another foreign language, and some background in histc 
desirable. 


ta-Ib. Elementary German. Miss Wagner, Mr. Ba 
The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Consta 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. 
exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of gr: 
Etymology. Comment on German life. MWF, 9, TThS, 9. 


53a-53b. Advanced German. Mr. Bar 
More advanced German language study through intensive 1 
of selected German works, with collateral reading in the | 
the student’s individual interest,—literary, social, or sci 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attentior 
understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and $ 
land. Prerequisite: German 1 or an equivalent. TThS, 10 


102a, 102b. Conversation and Composition. Miss V\ 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free comp 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciatic 
intonation. Prerequisite: German 53 or equivalent. MWF 


toga, 109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 

Mr. Bav 

With special reference to the cultural, economic and politi 

tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: C 
53 or equivalent. (Omitted in 1943-44), 


13a, 113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
Mr. Bau 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the 


with particular attention to the social and political life o 
many. TThS, 9. 


158a, 158b. Modern German Literature. Mr. Bau 
The development of German Literature from 1880 to the | 
with reference to the political and social changes durin; 
period. Arranged. (Omitted in 1943-44). 
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181b. Readings in Continental Literature of the 

rgth Century in Translation. Mr. Baumann 
study of outstanding works of Balzac, Flaubert, Tolstoy, 
ystoievsky, Ibsen, Thomas Mann, and others. One evening a 
sek: 7:30-9:30 p.m. Arranged. 


ander the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate work is offered 
various phases of German Literature with special emphasis on 
e modern field. 


Government 


The prerequisite for all advanced courses in Government 2a, 2b; 
it in individual cases that prerequisite may be waived with the 
‘itten consent of the instructor. 


Every honors program must include 54, four advanced courses, 
d the reading courses (141, 142, 191, 192). 


The department will gladly give advice regarding preparation 
t the foreign service or the civil service. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


. Modern Governments. Mr. Sait 
ll term: American Government, with emphasis upon national 
stitutions. Spring term: European governments, with emphasis 
on British and Russian institutions. TThS, 9. 


itroduction to Politics. Mr. Lee 
1 inquiry into the human and environmental forces underlying 
e modern state, with attention to sovereignty, constitutionalism, 


d forms of government. 2a, 2b are normally prerequisite to 54. 
ll term. MWF, 8. 


Municipal Government. Mr. Lee 
le structure and functions of American local government, with 
iphasis upon the problems of home rule, intergovernmental 
ations, and metropolitan areas. Courses 102 and 103 are offered 
alternate years, with 102 being given in 1943-1944. Fall term. 


> 


State Government. Mr. Lee 
1e Political institutions of the American states, with emphasis 
on their position in the federal system. 102 and 103 are offered 
alternate years, with 102 being given in 1943-1944. Fall term. 
WF, 9. (Omitted in 1943-44), 
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104. Public Administration. M 
The processes of responsible administration in American g 
ment, with reference to the theory and practice of organi: 
fiscal and personnel management, and administrative lay 
adjudication. This course is designed to meet the requireme 
students intending to enter government service. Spring 
MWF, 9. 


105. Introduction to Law. Mi 
A study of the development of Western legal institutions, 
some consideration of theories of law. Particular attention is 
to Anglo-American practices. Fall term. TThS, 9. (Or 
in 1943-44), 


108a, 108b. International Relations. Mr 
In the Fall term the main subjects of discussion will be eco: 
discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of war, methods 
justing disputes, international co-operation, the peace move 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Spring term 
be devoted to a survey of international law—its nature, so 
and content. TThS, 8. 


151. Recent Political Thought. Mr 
Comparison of the liberal democratic and authoritarian tradi 
with special reference to the development of American demo 
ideas. Attention will also be given to theories concernins 
limits of governmental action, and to modern problems of n: 
alism and internationalism. Prerequisites: one or more f 
mental courses in government, history, economics, sociolog 
philosophy. Spring term. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


152. Public Opinion and Propaganda. Mr. 
The role of individual and group opinion in the modern 
with particular consideration of the propaganda and other pre 
techniques developed to influence this opinion. Contemp 
problems will be emphasized. Prerequisites: one or more fi 
mental courses in government, history, economics, sociolog’ 
psychology. Fall term. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


153. Political Institutions. Mr. 
A comparative survey of the agencies through which the go" 
ment of the state is carried on: executive and legislature, 
mutual relations, the role of parties, the suffrage and systett 
election, legislative procedure, civil service and bureaucracy, 
and law courts. Spring term. TThS, 10. 
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Constitutional Law. Wipers 
1 examination of the Constitution of the United States and the 
cisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising thereunder. 
. introduction to the case method. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


Political Parties. Mr. Sait 
eir role in a democracy; their relation to the electorate, public 
inion, and pressure groups; how they are organized and financed; 
w they nominate candidates and fight campaigns. While atten- 
n will focus upon the American scene, phases of foreign practice 
ll be noted, especially regarding the conduct of elections. Fall 
m2 thS, 10. 


READING COURSES IN HONORS 


lese courses consist of assigned reading and the preparation of 
ays. Normally they carry, in each case, three units; under excep- 
nal circumstances and only in the senior year, six units; and for 
mmer reading, one to three units, according to the extent of the 
pleted program. The essays are read before the whole group 
candidates for honors, which meets every Thursday evening, 
th various members of the associated faculties in attendance. 
veral weekly meetings are devoted to bibliographical study under 
: guidance of Miss Marion J. Ewing, assistant librarian. 


42. Political Thought from Plato to Bentham. 


92. Topics for each term to be approved by the 
department. 


Available at Scripps College 


American Social and Political Ideas. 
ar course. MWF, 10. 


Social and Political Philosophy. Mr. Barrett 


ar course. I’Th, 10 and arranged. 
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History 
ta-tb. The Development of Western Civilization. The | 
The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity t 
close of the French Revolution, and its spread throughou 
world. Attention is paid to the political, religious, intellectual 
economic forces of change. The aim is to lay a foundatior 
the understanding of contemporary problems. This course ¢ 


equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in 
tory. Two sections. MWF, 9, and TThS, 9. 


55a, 55b. History of the United States. Mr. Pit 
The political, cultural and economic development of the U; 
States from its beginnings as an outpost of European expai 
to a position of independence and world influence. TThS, 8. 


107a, 107b. English History. Mr. Piti 
The development of the main features of civilization in the Br 
Isles. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution of religious, intellec 
and economic forms as well as the growth of political institut 
Thus the course is largely a study of the cultural heritag 
America. Fall term, Great Britain to 1660. Spring term, C 
Britain since 1660. MWF, 11. 


113a, 113b. The History of Modern Europe. 
Europe from the beginning of the French Revolution to the pre 
day. Political, economic, social, and intellectual developm 
will be studied with reference both to their intrinsic signific 
and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. Open to so 
mores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their preparal 
EihS;. 10. 


120. History of American Foreign Policy. Mr. L 
The development of the foreign relations of the United Si 
from the birth of the republic to the present day. Special 
phasis will be placed upon the rise of the country as a W 
power. Fall term. MWFE, 8. 


140. History of Cultural Relations Between China and | 
the Occident. Mr. C 
For description see Oriental Affairs 140. 


157. Representative Historical Personalities. Mr. Gle2 
The purpose of the course is the study of a number of signifi 
historic figures with relation to the societies in which they I? 
and the evaluation and comparison of their influences upon t 
own and upon subsequent times. (Omitted in 1943-44). 
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opics in the History of Modern Europe. Mr. Gleason 
ritted in 1943-44). 


“he British Empire Since 1763. Mr. Pitman 
examination of the major changes in Imperial policy and 
pnial institutions with emphasis upon the effects of Imperialism 
colonists and native races. Spring term. MWF, 11. (Omitted 
1943-44). 


listory of Western America and the North 
Pacific. Mr. Kemble 
aitted in 1943-44), 


HONORS 


. student admitted to honors in the Social Sciences with History 
iis major field (see page 67) will, in addition to the program 
eading and conferences arranged with the member of the de- 
ment who acts as his adviser, participate in a discussion group, 
uding the departmental faculty and students in honors, and 
meet for the presentation of reports and discussion. Juniors 
register for 141; seniors will register for 191. 


41b. History and Historians. The Departmental Staff 
consideration of the theory and interpretation of history 
vugh the reading of a selected group of great historical classics, 
_a study of the development of historiography. Arranged. 


gb. Selected Topics for Historical Investigation. 


The Departmental Staff 
ainged. 


Available at Scripps College 


History of the American People. 


open to those who have had or are taking History 55a,b. 
r course. MWF, 11. 


Modern Europe. Miss Reinert 
open to students taking 113a,b. Year course. MWF, 8. 
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Mathematics : 


Students wishing to major in mathematics should enroll in} 
matics la,b. This latter course is normally prerequisite for ¢ 
119 and above. Courses 67 and 110 offer a thorough trea 
of Analytic Geometry. Any student interested in engin 
should take some work in graphics, and surveying. Studei 
economics and business should take courses 57 and 58, for : 
there are no prerequisites. Mathematics 58 would also be use 
students majoring in psychology and education. 


1a, Ib. Introduction to College Mathematics. Departmental 
The objective of this course is to prepare students for wo 
calculus the following year. The course is so organized 
benefit the student with extensive preparation and yet i: 
beyond the student with a minimum preparation. It include 
lege algebra, trigonometry, and an introduction to analytic ; 
etry and calculus. Prerequisites to further work in the depart 
except Math. 57 and 58. To be offered at two periods and 11 
sections in each period. TThS, 10. MWF, 10. 


57. Mathematics of Finance. Mr. J: 
Interest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an intr 
tion to the mathematics of life insurance. No prerequisite. 
term, MWF, 9. 


58. Statistical Methods. Mr. J: 


Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correl: 
index numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $1.00. S 
term. MW, 9, laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


S61. Surveying. Mr. T: 
Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of m: 
and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during sur 
session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Prerequ 
Plane trigonometry. 6 units. (Not offered in 1943-44). 


65a, 65b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Ham 
This is a standard course in the theory and applications o 
calculus. TThS, 9. 


67. Plane Analytic Geometry Mr. Tay! 
A study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves 
their properties. Prerequisite: Math. 1. Fall term. MWF, I. 
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Solid Analytic Geometry Mr. Taylor 


anes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Prerequisite: Math. 67. 
ring term. MW, 11. 2 units. 


Spherical Trigonometry. Mr. Taylor 
ring term. 1 unit. F, 11. 


119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. Mr. Jaeger 
reory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other ad- 
need topics in algebra. TThS, 8. 


151b. Differential Equations. Mr. Jaeger 
general course in the theory, solution, and application of differ- 
tial equations. MWF, 8. 


152b. Advanced Calculus. Mr. Hamilton 
rtial derivatives, multiple integrals, Taylor and Fourier series, 


ie and surface integrals, improper integrals, elements of com- 
2x variable. MWF, 9. 


Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. Departmental Staff 
om time to time work in complex variable, projective geom- 
‘y, differential geometry, number theory and mathematical 
ases of physics and engineering will be given as the demand re- 
ires. 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 


‘aduate work in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Real 
d Complex Variable is offered under the auspices of Claremont 
olleges, 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 
. Engineering Drawing. Mr. Taylor 


beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive geom- 
y- Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic projec- 
mn, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. Lab- 
atory fee, $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. TWTh or F, 1:15-4:10. 


-dvanced Engineering Drawing. Mr. Taylor 
mtinuation of 7b. Each term. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, 
00 per unit. May be repeated for credit. TWTh or F, 1:15-4:10. 


escriptive Geometry. Mr. Taylor 
erequisite Mathematics 7 or its equivalent. Each term. 1 to 3 
its. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. TWTh or F, 1:15-4:10. 


112b. Elements of Engineering Design. Mr. Taylor 
gineering design problems from the fields of aeronautical, me- 
anical, or civil engineering. The work is varied in accordance 
th the interests and objectives of the individual student. 2 units. 
boratory fee $2 per unit. TWThF, 1:15-4:10. 
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Military Science 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the Nation 
fense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as lea 
time of national emergency. Students who successfully comple 
four-year course will be tendered commissions as second lieuten: 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. | 


The courses include both classroom and outdoor instruction. | 
retical instruction covers the basic technical knowledge require 
lieutenant of the United States Army. Drill periods provide | 
tunity for the practical application of the theoretical instructio 
for the improvement of the posture and physical coordination | 
student. Special emphasis is placed on the development of the qu 
of leadership. The poise acquired by the student and his practic 
perience in the art of command may be applied in many walks ¢ 


The instructors in the department are officers of the Regular 
detailed for duty at the College by the War Department. Equi 
provided includes rifles, automatic rifles, machine guns, a one-po 
gun, a Stokes mortar, and instruments for a 28-piece band. Al 
dents are given instruction in marksmanship. Ammunition for 
practice is furnished without charge. Competitions are held : 
rifle team selected for intercollegiate matches. 


Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. 
may be given advanced standing on the basis of two years } 
R.O.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of three 
Senior unit training. Application for advanced standing must be 
when registering and must be accompanied by a recommendation 
the Professor of Military Science and Tactics at the school whic 
student attended. | 


The four year course is divided into the basic course, consisti 
the first four terms, and the advanced course consisting of the 
of the next four terms. Enrollment in either course is voluntary 
when a student has elected either the basic course or the adv: 
course, completion of the course elected becomes a prerequisit 
graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students wh 
American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligation 
military service nor does it interfere with the participation in $ 
by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are issued without ¢l 
to the student. 
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arollment in the advanced course is limited to selected students 
have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who enter 
‘n agreement to attend one training camp. In consideration of this 
ment students receive, from the government, cash allowances 
lent to a scholarship of about $125.00 per year. All necessary 
ses in connection with the training camp, including transporta- 
‘o and from camp, are provided by the government. 


. First Year Basic Course. Colonel Baird 
ational defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discipline; rifle 
arksmanship; map reading; military policy of the United States; 
ilitary organization; military hygiene and first aid; close and ex- 
aded order drill and ceremonies. 1% units. 2 sections. Class, M, 


or 9. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


3b. Second Year Basic Course. Captain Stewart 
usketry; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; automatic 
‘le; combat principles of the rifle squad; drill and command. 
4 units. 2 sections. Class T, 3:15 or F, 1:15; Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


1o5b. First Year Advanced Course. Captain Stewart 
sadership; mortars; machine guns; field fortification; automatic 
stol; combat orders; marches and security; combat principles of 
‘le and weapons platoon; interpretation of aerial photographs; 
‘ill and command. 3% units. 2 sections. Class MWF, 9 or 11. 
rill, M. 1:15-3:05. 


157b. Second Year Advanced Course. Colonel Baird 
eadership; military history of the United States; military law; 
nks and mechanized warfare; antiaircraft defense; signal com- 
unications; tactical problems in the command of rifle and ma- 
tine gun companies and the mortar platoon; drill and command, 
platoon, company and battalion commanders. 3% units. 2 sec- 
ns. Class, TThS, 8 or 9. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 


te: Courses 105a-105b and 157a-157b are suspended for the balance 
| of the duration of the present war. 


Courses 1a-Ib and 53a-53b will be given with certain modifications 
which will be announced to each class by the instructor. 
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Music 


As an important force in the educational life of Pomona Co 
music offers opportunity for participation in many instru 
and choral activities both on an extracurricular and on a | 
basis. Courses are designed to include both students who i: 
to make music their profession and those who desire it ; 
avocation. 

Courses required of all music majors are: 
Music 1 and 55 (Harmony) 
Music 104 (History) 
Music 107 (Counterpoint) 
Music 159 (Form and Analysis) 

Majors in applied music are required to take two lesson: 
week in their major subjects unless excused by the music fai 
to appear frequently in student recitals, and to present a 
factory public recital during ‘their senior year. 

Additional required courses for majors in theoretical music 

Music 113 (Orchestration) 

Music 158 (Free Composition) 

Majors in theoretical music must also present a satisfactory p 
recital of their own compositions during their senior year. 


THEORY AND HISTORY 
ta-tb. Elementary Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Pol 


Thorough grounding in the fundamentals of music through 
mediums of hearing, singing, writing, and the keyboard. Stuc 
major and minor modes; all diatonic triads, dominant seventh 
super-tonic seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harn 
analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based on the techni 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite: ability to play a si 
hymn at the keyboard. An arranged laboratory hour each Vv 
in addition to the regular class periods, is required of each stu 
MWF, 9 or 1:15 and A. 


53a-53b. Introduction to Music. Mr. Da 
A nontechnical listening course to acquaint the student, thr 
analytical study, with the symphony, opera, chamber and 
music heard in concert to-day. No previous musical exper: 
required, 2 units. MW, 2:15 or 3:15. 


55a-55b. Advanced Harmony. Mr. A 
A study of part-writing technic as found in the Bach Chot 
Chromatic harmony and modulation. Instrumental style of 
Classical School. Prerequisite: Music 1. An arranged labor: 
hour each week, in addition to the regular class periods, is req! 
of each student. MWF, 11 and A. 
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a-104b. History of Music. Mr. Fiske 


Intended to familiarize the student with the major trends in the 
history of music from the early Christian era to the present, with 
special emphasis on composers, music and developments from 
the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is given to music 
problems of the present day. Prerequisite Music 1. TThS, 9. 


-105b. Brahms to Bartok. Mr. Dayton 
An advanced course in the understanding and appreciation of 
music, based on an intensive study of the style and works of 
Brahms, Debussy, Wagner, Sibelius, and the moderns. Pre- 
requisite Music 53 or 104. 2 units. TTh, 2:15. 


-107b. Counterpoint. Mr. Allen 
Preliminary work in free style for two and three voices is followed 
by the Inventions and Classical Suite forms. Chorale Preludes and 
Variations are undertaken during the spring term. When time 


permits, an introduction to the Palestrina technic is offered. 
['ThS, 10. 


113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. | Mr. Blanchard 
A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their history, 
echnical limitations and use in various groups; study of scores and 
he technic of scoring. Prerequisite: Music 55. MWF, 8. 


-158b. Free Composition. Mr. Allen 
Advanced original work in either the polyphonic or homophonic 
orms, according to the need and preparation of the student. Pre- 
equisite: Music 107. A. 


Form and Analysis. Mr. Blanchard 
Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles upon 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these prin- 
iples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequisite: 
Music 55. 2 units. Spring term. TTh, 8. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


class Instruction (No special fees). 
(Enrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time.) 


57b. Choral Singing. Mr. Lyman 
The study and production of choral music, especial attention being 
ven to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, and 
Nn understanding of musicianship as applied to choral singing. The 
‘lass will be organized as the College Choir and as such will sing 
nd practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11:55 to 
2:20, and on Tuesdays from 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course 
nay be repeated for credit. 
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58a, 58b. Orchestra. Mr. * 


A study of major works of orchestral repertoire and appli: 
of the principles of orchestral routine through public perforn 
Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. Addi 


sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course may | 
peated for credit. T and F, 4:15. : 


59a, 59b. Band. Mr. Blanc 
The study and production of the best in concert band reper 
Two periods of attendance weekly (also one hour of drill or 
urday at 11:00 during football season); one unit credit. The c 
may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Credit for individual work in Applied Music is open to al 
dents in the college, subject to the following provisions: 

No credit is given for elementary or beginning music stud 

Credit is given for individual instruction on the following 

Two units per term for two private lessons weekly, one un 
term for one private lesson weekly. Placement tests are req 
before any credit is given and before students may advance 
one rank to another. Details of these tests may be obtained 
the office of the music department. 

A total of not more than 16 units of individual instruct 
applied music may be counted toward the Bachelor of Art 
gree, 8 of which must be numbered above 100. 

Music 1 (Harmony) must accompany or precede all credit- 
Non-music majors may obtain credit for one lesson per wee 
term for additional study without further Harmony courses. | 
55 (2nd year Harmony) must accompany or precede more 
one year of credit-study for those taking two lessons a week 


11. Applied Music. (Freshman level) 
61. Applied Music. (Sophomore level) 
111. Applied Music. (Junior level) 

161. Applied Music. (Senior level) 


Voice Mr. Lyman and 

Organ Mr. Blan: 
Piano Mr. Olive and Mr. D 
Violin and Viola Mr. 
Violoncello Mr. Sim: 
Harp Mr. Kz 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for throug 
office of the Music Department. 
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FEES FOR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


. Per 
‘or those paying regular tuition: Term 
wummemrprivate lesson per week. $45.00 
h half-hour in excess of one per week... 40.00 
For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 
> half-hour private lesson per week_....==§#=-=+=S=S SCG. 
lemeticeecees Of OMe 40.00 
PRACTICE FEES 
Per 

Term 
a0, one-half hour daily, $3.50; one-hour daily... $ «6.00 
iges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly_...._—> 5.00 
o-manual Organ, one hour weekly... tC«200 
iges Auditorium Organ, Claremont Colleges 
(advanced students only) one hour weekly... «i500 
‘Migmeemout piano, one hour daily... = 1.50 


GROUP INSTRUCTION 


(Special fees charged) 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at $25 per term, 
a registration of four persons being set as the class minimum. 
For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class meets once 
a week for an hour. 


Available at Scripps College 


I, Renaissance to Baroque Music. Mr. Pattison 
Year course. TTh, 9 and arranged. 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied music and in Public 
School Music Methods is offered under the auspices of Claremont 
Colleges. Students interested in obtaining the special teaching cre- 
dential in music may complete the requirements for the credential 
by taking graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 


Oriental Affairs 


The Department of Oriental Affairs seeks to familiarize the 
student with the peoples and cultures of East Asia in both their 
historical and contemporary aspects, and to supplement his train- 


ing in a specialized field by drawing on Oriental data and sources 
of information. 


» 56b. The Development of Oriental Civilization. | Mr. Fahs 
(Omitted in 1943-44), 
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ror1a-1o1b. Introduction to the Chinese Language. Mr. | 
A reading course for beginners in the Chinese language, y 
major emphasis on the analysis of written characters, an 
grammar and syntax. Open to sophomores by permission. MW. 


103a, 103b. History of China. Mr. | 
General survey of Chinese History, with emphasis on such top 
the rise of philosophical schools, important movements in liter 
and art, and the evolution of social and political institution: 
effort will be made to interpret the complexities of the proble 
present day China in the light of her ancient cultural her 
MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


104. Far Eastern Literature in Translation. Mr. | 
A study of outstanding Chinese literary works in English | 
lation with the aim of a deeper appreciation of Oriental life 
thought. Fall term. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


105. The Contemporary Far East. Mr. ' 
The impact of Occidental cultures and peoples upon Eastern 
including India and Malaysia; the physical, intellectual, and : 
resources of Oriental nations; the organization and strategy of 
countries today. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


126. Oriental Philosophy. Mr. I 
For description see Philosophy 126. 


140. History of Cultural Relations between China 
and the Occident. Mr. | 
A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and a 
relations and interchanges between China and the Western \ 
from Greco-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth cet 
Fall term. MWF, 9. 


160. History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. Mr. 
(Omitted in 1943-44). 


161. Contemporary Far Eastern Government and 
Politics. Mr. 
(Omitted in 1943-44), 
Philosophy 
Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. 
are recommended for students who wish a general acquain 
with the subject. 
Requirements for concentration in philosophy: 
24 hours of work in philosophy, including Philosophy 55 
and 12 hours of work in upper division courses; normally a 
ing knowledge of French or German, to be completed not 
than the middle of the senior year. An elementary knowled 
psychology is also recommended. 
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Students intending to concentrate in the department should con- 
ult with members of the department to work out a satisfactory 
rogram. 


Introduction to Logic. Mr. Iredell 
\ study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning with 
pecial emphasis upon the nature and use of scientific hypotheses, 
wrobability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. Fall term. 
Ths, 9. 


53b. Philosophy of Art. Mr. W. T. Jones 
Omitted in 1943-44). 


55b. History of European Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 
\ study of the main currents of European philosophy from the 
arliest Greek thinkers through modern philosophic thought. The 
ourse is designed to be a general and cultural introduction to 
hilosophy through a study of its history. MWF, 10. 


57b. Problems of Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 


\n introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
hilosophy, an examination of the thought problems which 
merge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology, 
ind a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 
rThS, 10. | 


, 101b. Philosophy of Religion. Mr. Meland 
ee Religion 101 for description. 
Types of Ethical Theory. Mr. W. T. Jones 


\ critical examination of some of the chief types of ethical theory 
e.g. Aristotle, Kant and Bergson) and a consideration of their 


arious solutions to the main problems of moral theory. (Omitted 
n 1943.44), 


Oriental Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 
This course is designed to provide the student with a general 
ackground of oriental thought as a basis for further study of 
riental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain an 
Ppreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of 
ome of the more important thinkers and schools of oriental 
hilosophy and through a comparison of oriental and western 
hilosophical views and cultural ideals. Spring term. MWF, 11. 


The Nineteenth Century. Mr. W. T. Jones 
\ study of the main currents of 19th century thought and of their 
eflection in the literature, the history and the social movements of 


he period. (Omitted in 1943-44), 
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152. Some Representative Philosophies of Life. Mr. W. T. J 


An evaluation of the contribution made by a number of repr 
tative thinkers to an understanding of the western mind. (Or 
in 1943-44). : 


153. The Philosophy of Science. Mr. Ir 
This course is designed especially for students interested in 
problems of the physical and biological sciences. A critical e 
ination will be made of the basic concepts and methods under 
contemporary scientific thought. Consideration will be give 
such questions as the nature of scientific knowledge, concep 
of nature, natural law, the relation of the scientific intere: 
other interests, and the contributions of the special sciences 
view of the universe as a whole. Fall term. MWF, 11. 


154. Contemporary Philosophy. Mr. Ir 
A study of contemporary philosophic thought through some o 
main modern thinkers with special reference to the dominant 
of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 55 or 5 
such previous work as will provide an equivalent grasp of the 
problems of philosophy. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


155. Contemporary Philosophy of Education. Mr. Ir 
A consideration of educational philosophies at work in the 1 
today, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosoy 

~ problems involved. The course will include a brief survey of 
of the current attempts to reform education in this country 
abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 
standing contemporary philosophical thinkers to the probler 
education. Fall term. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


Available at Scripps College 


IV-56. Social and Political Philosophy. Mr. B. 
Year course. TTh, 10 and arranged. 


IV-59. History of Ideas. Mr. B 
Year course. MWF, 8. 


A considerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy is 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Physical Education 


The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based 
pon the belief that a liberal education should include knowledge 
f the structure and functions of the human mechanism; under- 
anding of the hygienic practices which promote physical, mental 
nd social health; reasonable skill in developmental and recreational 
ctivities of a physical type which will promote the individual’s well 
eing during college years, and in later life; and a disposition to 
nake such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective 
ving. 

Increasing interest in health, physical education and recreation 
1 the United States has resulted in a growing demand for well 
‘ained and competent leaders in these fields. Pomona students 
aay qualify for such professional work by pursuing a major course 
1 Physical Education, followed by a year of graduate work in 
laremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
A student is required to take one unit of Physical Education 
\ctivities per term during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and 
ne-half unit per term during his Junior and Senior years. 


rinciples of Healthful Living. | Mr. Strehle and Miss Kelly 
\n introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning and 
ignificance of physical, mental, and social health as related to the 
dividual and to society. Important phases of our National health 
roblem. Constructive methods of promoting the health of the 
dividual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems of college 
tudents and young people generally. Fall term or spring term. 
units. Men, Mr. Strehle; women, Miss Kelly. TTh, 10. 


Nature and Function of Play. Miss Kelley 

‘he biological interpretation of play and the function of play in 
rowth, development and social adjustment. Methods of lead- 
rship and organization of play activities to bring out moral 
abits, attitudes and judgments. Fall term. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


Community Recreation. Mr. Heath 
. study of the organization of the school and the public play- 
tound, the types of leadership, and types of activities best suited 
ot various age periods. Discussion of the technique of organizing 
le recreation center. Organization of leadership. Limited to 
uniors and Seniors. Spring term. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


Community Health. | Miss Kelley 
. brief survey of the fields of community and public health dealing 


"ith the health of people as a group, and with the social and 
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governmental activities which are concerned with environmy 
control and health promotion. Hygiene and the correlation of 
total health teaching program. Spring term. 2 units, TTh, 9, 


129. Kinesiology. Miss Cawthe 
An analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their rels 
to problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequi 
Anatomy. Spring term. MWF, 8. ! 


152. Physical Deviations. Miss Cawthc 
Study of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical def 
Laboratory work includes methods of examination, prescriptio: 
exercises. Prerequisite: 129. Fall term. MW, 8; and labora 
arranged. | 


154. Principles of Physical Education. Mr. Ni 
Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. Sp: 
term. MWF, 11. | 


MEN 


Students engage in programs of physical education activ 
selected according to individual needs as determined by medical 
physical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the choic 
activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable ste 
ards in health, physical development, and physical efficier 
Among the minimum requirements of the Department are g 
posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, proficie 
in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one indivic 
sport and in one team game. 


The following physical education activities are carried on ut 
supervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, | 
ketball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, f 
ball, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track 
field athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obt 
credit in the required courses listed below by participation in ac' 
ties selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the | 
ceding paragraph. 

The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral | 
of the program of Physical Education. No student is permuttec 
participate in the more strenuous forms of competition withot 
certificate from the College Physician indicating that the indivic 
is physically fit for such participation. 


ta-1b. Physical Education Activities. The S 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. Arranged. 
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b. Gymnastic Exercises. Mr. Strehle 


Yequired of Freshmen not taking military science. ™% unit. M, 
15; Th, 4:15. 


53b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 
Required, Sophomore year ¥% unit. Arranged. 
54b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
A unit. Arranged. 


-105b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 
Required, Junior year. ¥2 unit. Arranged. 
-107b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


equired, Senior year. 12 unit. Arranged. 
-1gtb. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. 
Mr. Heath, Mr. Strehle and Mr. Merritt 


Chis course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super- 
ising athletics. Open to Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering students 
with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or 
rescribed as the result of these examinations. Participation in 
(la-Ilb is required for the Freshman year. Students may have 
reedom of election in other activities in so far as medical and physi- 
al examinations warrant, but must include during the Freshman 
ind Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group sport 
ind one term of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. The passing 
of a swimming achievement test is required for graduation. It 
hould be completed by the end of the Sophomore year. 


ACTIVITY 


_ Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for gradua- 
ion. One unit is credited for 11, Fundamentals, a special course 
ganized in such a fashion as to include the basic fundamentals 
of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be earned by 
articipation in any of the following activities: 


idual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastics 
\rchery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
adminton Baseball Creative Individual 
solf Hockey Tap 

‘iding Speedball Folk 

‘iflery ; Volleyball 

wimmin g 

"ennis 


eational Games 
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t1a-11b. Fundamentals. The S 
Required, Freshman year. ¥2 unit. Arranged. 


12a-12b. Sports and Dancing. The S 
Required, Freshman year. 72 unit. Arranged. 


63a-63b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The S 


Required, Sophomore year. 2 unit. Arranged. 


64a-64b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. "Foe S 


Required, Sophomore year. 12 unit. Arranged. 


115a-115b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. ies 
Required, Junior year. ¥2 unit. Arranged. 


117a-117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The S 
Required, Senior year. 1 unit. Arranged. 


THEORY 


t1ga-119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
Sports. Miss Bri 
1 unit. Fall and spring terms. Arranged. 


A non-credit Counselor Training Camp is held each year 
mediately following Commencement. This course aims to pro 
experience in camp and other types of recreational leader: 


Physics 


Majors in physics will plan to complete four years of matheme 
establish a solid foundation in chemistry and descriptive geom 
and acquire a reading knowledge of French and German. 


ta-1tb. Introduction to Physical Science. Mr. Tile 
A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ot 
a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and applicat 
of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous | 
mental demonstrations and the subject will be developed from 
basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee, 
each term. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


51a-51b. General Physics. Miss Jaq 
A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave m0 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course 1s 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principle 
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yhysics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineering 
yr medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. MWF, 8. 


52b. Physical Measurements. Miss Jaquith 
Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 
11. Must accompany 51. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. W or Th. 
|:15-4:15. 


Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. 
A study of the principles of precision of measurements and the ap- 
lication of these principles to experimental data. The student will 
ye given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide rule and 
he computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics 51, 52. 
Fall term. Fee $3.00. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


Engineering Thermodynamics. 
A course dealing with the principles of thermodynamics and heat 
ransfer, presented from the engineering viewpoint. The first and 
econd laws of thermodynamics will be emphasized with applica- 
ions to the properties of liquids, vapors and gases. Prerequisite: 
Calculus and Physics 51, 52. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


-111b. Electricity and Magnetism. 

A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
undamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
tance, and capacity in both direct and alternating current circuits. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics 51, 52. TThS, 8. 


-113b. Mechanics. Miss Jaquith 
Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and their 
elation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum, im- 
oulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of inertia. 
Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and framed 


structures with special emphasis on engineering applications. Pre- 
requisite: Calculus. MWF, 11. 


-151b. Electrical Measurements. 

Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; includ- 
ng the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, measure- 
ment of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. Op- 
portunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry and 
thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics 111 preceding or accompanying 
this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $4.00. M, 1:15-4:15. 


-153b. Optics. 
The fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, the wave 
theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, electromag- 
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netic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magn: 
optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of s, 
troscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 51, 52 and ( 
culus. TThS, 10. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


154a-154b. Optical Measurements. 
Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and phys 
optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and ref 
tion, photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be gi 
to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accompany 153. 1 w 
Laboratory fee, $4.00. F, 1:15-4:15. (Omitted in 1943-44), — 


1gta-1g1b. Mathematical Physics. 
Atomic physics and mathematical physics presented by the dep: 
ments of mathematics and physics. Prerequisite: Calculus a 
major work in a physical science. 2 units. Arranged. (Omit 


in 1943-44). 


Claremont Colleges Graduate School announces that gradu 
courses in physics at the California Institute of Technology in Pz 
dena are available (with the consent of the instructor) to prope 
qualified students in the Claremont Colleges Graduate School, ut 
recommendation of the student’s adviser. 


Psychology 


The departmental requirement for a “major” in psychology c 
sists of 24 semester hours, which must include courses 54a, 
The student is also expected to have some knowledge of bi 
physiology and the elements of statistical method. The aver. 
grade in courses must be not lower than B. 


51a,b, 53a,b, or 52 is prerequisite to all further courses in the 
partment. Courses numbered 100 to 149 may be taken concurrer 


with 51b or 53b. 


51a, 51b. Introduction to Psychology. 
Mr. Ellis, Miss Thomson, and : 
Fundamental facts and principles of consciousness and behav: 
The relation of the nervous system to mental processes and acti 
Practical applications in various fields. Three sections. MWF, 
Pec cERS, ol0, 


52. Elements of Psychology. 
Similar to 51a, 51b. Spring term. 4 units. MWF, 11 and F, 1:1 
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53b. Introduction to Psychology. Mr. Ellis and 


imilar to 51a, 51b except that there are two lectures and one two- 
our laboratory period. Notes are written up outside of laboratory 
me. Laboratory fee, $1.50 each term. Three lecture sections, 
(W, 11, TTh, 10, WF, 10. Laboratory periods, WTh or F, 
1523:05. ; 


54b. Laboratory Psychology. Mr. Ellis and 

he laboratory work in 53a, 53b above may be taken by those who 
ave taken or are taking 51a, 51b or the equivalent. Required of 
sychology majors. 1 unit. Same periods and fee as for 53a, 53b. 


Individual Differences. Mr. Ellis 
study of the nature and extent of individual differences and their 
uses as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and race dif- 
rences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. The or- 
anization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered 


‘iefly. Fall term. TThS, 9. 
Problems of Psychical Research. Mr. Ewer 


he mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light of 
ientific psychology. The subjects considered include hyperesthesia, 
itomatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, contemporary 
cultism and spiritualism. Spring term. MWF, 11. 


Educational Psychology. 

ractical applications of psychology to education. The nature of the 
arner; intelligence and motivation; principal features of the learn- 
ig process. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


Child Psychology. Mr. Ellis 
N intensive survey of physical and mental growth and develop- 
ent. Particular attention will be given to methods of child train- 
ig and to the hygiene of growth. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


Experimental Psychology. 

ectures and discussions of the principles of scientific method used 
| psychological investigations. Leading experiments in the history 
psychology. Fall term. TThS, 8. 

Personality. 

hysical basis; types, traits, and methods of measurement; develop- 
lent of social attitudes and character. Fall term. TThS, 10. 
Social Psychology. 


ental processes underlying social order and progress; collective 
rms of behavior. Spring term. TThS, 10. 
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156. Mental Tests. 
A study of the principles and methods of mental testing with ; 
emphasis upon the method of giving the Stanford Revision . 
Binet Tests. Spring term. TThS, 8. 


191, 192. Advanced Psychology. Mr. 
Reading course. Permission of instructor required for registi 
This course consists of assigned reading and the preparatio 
oral presentation of essays. The subjects included depend i: 
upon the interest of the student. Arranged. 


Available at Scripps College 
IV-10. Growth and Development of the Child. Miss 


First semester course. Prerequisite: Elementary psych 
MWF, 10. 


IV-11. Psychology of Personality Adjustment. Miss 
Second semester course. Prerequisite: Elementary psych 
MWF, 10. 


IV-12. Child Study in the Nursery School. Mrs. 
Year course. Prerequisite: Child Psychology or Growth an 
velopment of the Child. MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


IV-13. Mental Testing. Miss 
Year course. TTh, 10 and arranged. 


V-19. Physiological Psychology. Mr. ( 
Year course. Permission of instructor necessary for regist 
TERS: 5: 


Graduate work in various aspects and applications of psycho 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Public Address 


The courses offered in the department of Public Address are | 
ed primarily to meet the needs of students who do not plan to en 
field of speech professionally. Throughout all the courses empl! 
therefore centered on training that has proved its value as prep: 
for meeting such speech situations as anyone is likely to enc 
Students who are looking forward to careers that require spec! 
cipline in speech will, however, find in the work here offered ad 
foundations for advanced study. 
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2b. Fundamentals of Public Address. Mr. Scott 


ercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
z in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of material, 
ychological adaptation of material and treatment to specific au- 
snces, 2 units. MW, 9. 


3b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. Mr. Scott 
udy of the technique of effective oral interpretation of literature. 


plication of this technique in the reading of various literary 
es. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


5b. Argumentation and Debate. Mr. Scott 
udy of the principles of argumentation and practical application 
these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for the year 
alyzed and debated. 2 units. MW, 10. 


131b. Advanced Public Address. Mr. Scott 


aining in the construction and delivery of formal addresses. 
erequisite: Public Address 52 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 9. 


134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott 
tensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with em- 
lasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpretative 
ading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the class. 
erequisite: Public Address 53 or equivalent. 2 units. MW, 11. 
mitted in 1943-44), 


Religion 

he department of Religion has designed its offerings especially for 
sneral student, seeking understanding of religion as a social force 
story and in the contemporary scene, and orientation in a per- 
philosophy of life. Concentration in the department is available, 
ver, either in the field of Philosophy of Religion, or in some 
of religious history. If the former is selected, certain courses 
iilosophy may be offered toward the required work, with the 
ssion of the instructor. In the event that the problem is his- 
l, the student is advised to take History la-lb as part of the 
ratory work, 


teat Personalities in Religious History. Mr. Meland 
biographical study of significant personalities in religious cultures 
ith special emphasis upon the religious heritage of Egyptian, 
lebrew, Zoroastrian, and Greek influence, underlying the Chris- 
an civilization. The course will conclude with the life of Jesus 
id the rise of early Christianity. Fall term. 2 units. TTh, 10. 
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6. 


55° 


Great Personalities in Christian History. Mr. Me 


A biographical study of men and movements in western (€ 
tianity from the first century to modern times. Following a1 
troductory survey of the making of the New Testament, and 
Christian Church, the spread of Christianity throughout the Mec 
ranean world, the persecutions of the Christians under Rome, 
its final triumph under Constantine, the story of Christianity’ 
velopment in the western world is related. Attention is give 
artists, musicians, scientists, philosophers, poets, and men of le 
as well as churchmen and theologians, who contributed to 
Christian culture. Spring term. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


The English Bible. Mr. Ni 


A course designed for the general student, seeking an understan 
of the literature of the Bible, and some appreciation of its v 
human values in ancient and modern times. After a brief inc 
into the story of how the Bible grew, study is made of the ; 
selections that have influenced mankind and which have shaped 
own literary and religious heritage. Fall term. MWF, 8. 


tora, 1o1b. Philosophy of Religion. Mr. Me 


A course for the general student, aiming to clarify the philosc 
approach to religious thinking. Following an inquiry into 
modern man’s dilemma in religious thought, in which the in 
of the sciences and modern culture upon religious belief is 
sidered, current interpretations of religion are evaluated. 
problems as the nature of religion, the finding of religious t 
ideas of God, and the problem of suffering, are explored. TT 
with third hour to be arranged. 


102. Applied Psychology of Religion. Mr. Me 


A course designed to enable the student to work toward a pra 
philosophy of living in terms consonant with the insights of mo 
psychology and mental hygiene and with the world-view of mo 
culture. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


103a, 103b. Religions of the Far East. Mr. Me 


A study of the living religions of the orient, including Hindu 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Shinto. The religio 
Islam is also examined. Following a study of the traditions 
customs of these religious cultures, attention is given to the pr 
situation in world religions. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1943-44, 
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150b. Christianity and Post-War Problems. Mr. Meland 


his course examines the contemporary religious situation in 
merica with particular reference to creative developments now 
work in our culture which will affect the post-war world. It will 
Idress itself to such questions as, Why Are Modern Cultures 
prooting Religion? Is Christianity in Retreat from Modern Cul- 
re? What Significance Will the Tendencies toward Church 
nion Have? Is There Spiritual Significance in the Regional 
ovement? Open to Juniors and Seniors. MWF, 10. 


151b. Current Religious Literature. Mr. Meland 
gnificant modern works which are influencing present-day re- 
rious thinking in Europe and America will be read and discussed. 
pen to Juniors and Seniors. Evening meeting, to be arranged. 


Available at Scripps College 


. Great Religious Personalities. Mr. Hogue 


sar course. Not open to those who have had or are taking Re- 
sion 5 or 6. TTh, 8; S, 9. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


A student planning to concentrate in a Romance language should, 
possible, have begun his study of that language before entering 
llege. Preparatory work in some other foreign language is also 
distinct advantage. Concentration in a Romance Language and 
terature is designed to provide: first, a broad general knowledge 
the language, literature and civilization of the student’s special 
erest; and second, a considerable knowledge, represented by not 


s than two years of college work, in at least one other language 
the Romance group. 


Eighteen to twenty-four hours of work in courses numbered over 
0 are required, in which at least a B average must be maintained. 
r a student desirous of doing more specialized work than is pos- 
le under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors plan 
esents additional opportunity. At the end of the senior year a 
mprehensive examination is required. 


French 
The student whose major interest is outside the Romance Lang- 
ges should note that many departments either require or recom- 
ond a reading knowledge of French of their major students. 
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3a-3b. Elementary. Miss Mz 


Essentials of grammar; drill in pronunciation, speaking anc 
ing. Introductory readings from carefully graded modern 
Outside reading assignments adapted to the needs and ir 
of the individual student. Completion of this course adn 


the advanced courses in the department. 5 units. MW. 
i heii: 


51a-51b. Intermediate. Mr. C 
A course designed for those students who have complete 
years of high school French, or a three-unit year course in « 
Grammar review; extensive reading of modern French text 
side reading assignments. MWF, 9. 


103a-103b. Literature of the 19th Century. Miss M: 
Survey of the outstanding dramatists, noveltists and poets 
the romantic period to the end of the century. MWF, 10. 


t11a-111b. Composition and Conversation. Miss M: 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; conversation 
signed topics, special stress on the acquisition of a correct f 
ciation and intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This 
is conducted, for the most part, in French. TThsS, 9. 


153a-153b. Literature of the 17th Century. Miss M 
An intensive study of the great masterpieces of the French « 


age, supplemented by lectures and reading assignments 0! 
historical background. MWF, 9. 


156. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteen 
tury with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire an: 
Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports. (Omitted in 1943 


167a-167b. Survey of French Literature. _ Miss M 
A reading program for advanced students to acquaint thet 
important periods of French literature not presented in 
departmental offerings. Lectures, discussions, oral and wri 
ports. Permission to enroll in this course must be obtaine 
the instructor. Arranged. 


Available at Scripps College 


I-20. Survey of French Civilization and 


Literature. Mr. Cha 
Year course. MWF, 8. 
I-24. The Great French Humanists. Mr. Cha 


Year course. TTh, 11 and arranged. 
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Italian 


jtb. Elementary. Mr. Crowell 
. rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
unciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. A _ thorough 
rounding in French, Spanish, or Latin is strongly recommended. 
{WF, 2:15. 


Spanish 


For concentration see page 117 under Romance Languages 
nd Literatures. For students expecting to engage in Inter-Amer- 
ran relations, either cultural or commercial, a knowledge of 
panish is essential. 


(3b. Elementary. Miss Husson and Mr. Crowell 
all term: Essentials of grammar; pronunciation, conversation, 
ictation; readings from easy modern texts. Spring term: Exten- 
ive reading of more advanced texts; continued drill in grammar; 
onversation. Completion of this course admits to the advanced 
ourses in the department. 5 units. Two sections, MWF, 11, 
‘Th, 8; and TThS, 10, WF, 8. 


71b. Intermediate. Miss Husson 
\ course designed for those students who have completed two 
ears of high school Spanish, or a three-unit year course in col- 
*ge. Grammar review; extensive reading of modern texts. Not 
pen to students who have completed Spanish 13. MWF, 10. 


-105b. Advanced Composition, Conversation 

and Reading. Miss Husson 
i course primarily designed to follow Spanish 13. Advanced 
rammar; conversation; extensive reading of modern Spanish and 
panish American texts. TThS, 9. 


Modern Spanish Theater. Miss Husson 
tudy of the works of the leading Spanish playwrights from 1800 
) the present time. Reading by the entire class of certain plays; 


ports on individual outside readings. Conducted in Spanish. Fall 
rm. TThS, 10. 


Modern Spanish Novel. Miss Husson 
tudy of the principal Spanish prose works from 1800 to the present 
me with emphasis on the novel. Extensive outside readings: writ- 
TN reports. Conducted in Spanish. Spring term. TThS, 10. 
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173a, 173b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” Mr. Cre 
In the fall term, the life and works of Cervantes, including a 
tensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the spring term, 
consideration of the dramatic writings of Lope de Vega, 1 
Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén. Assigned outside readings 
reports. TTh, 2:15-3:30. (Omitted in 1943-44). 


175a, 175b. Spanish American Literature. Mr. Cr 
Class study of outstanding literary works of Hispanic Am 
Extensive outside readings; individual reports. TITh, 2:15-3:3 


177a, 177b. Survey of Spanish Literature. Mr. Cro 
An individual reading program for advanced students who « 
to become acquainted with the important literary works and 1 
ments not presented in other departmental offerings. 5 
stress on the early periods preceding the “Siglo de Oro.’ Re 
conferences and reports replace the usual class meetings. Pe 
sion to enroll in this course must be obtained from the instr 
Arranged, 


In the Romance field the graduate seminars offered unde: 
Claremont Colleges plan center on the following periods o 
literature: 
French: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 
Spanish: From Beginnings to Golden Age, 
Golden Age, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 
Spanish American. 


Sociology 


The concentration program for this department is outline 
page 67. 


1. Social Origins. Mr. I 
A study of the earliest known development of man and hi 
culture. The biological emergence of man from subhuman for 
traced briefly. The growth of culture from Stone Age to Iron 
and the rise of such culture patterns and institutions as lang 
the family, private property, religion, the state, music, art 
Open to Freshmen and Sophomores only. Fall term. MWF, 


2. Comparative Cultures. Mr. | 
Certain cultures are selected from each of three levels: prin 
ancient civilization, modern civilization. These are analyzec 


Courses of Study I2I 


ympared as to basic customs, traditions, and philosophies of life, 
wolving folklore and proverbs, religious beliefs, economic activities 
nd organization, political or group control, marriage and family 
rms, types of recreation, and extent of cultural self-sufficiency. 
rerequisite: 1, or special permission of instructor. Spring term. 
(WF, 10. 


tb. Elements of Sociology. Mr. Kirk 
n introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the stu- 
ent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a critical, 
ymparative, and constructive attitude toward war and post-war 
cial problems. Application of sociological principles to modern 
cial problems, such as race prejudice and movements of popula- 
on, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage and divorce, 
overty and crime, child welfare, leisure time activities. TThS, 


, 10. 


Criminology. Mr. Kirk 
he nature and evolution of crime; the organic and environmental 
uses of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. The his- 
rical development of the principles and methods of punishment. 
he new scientific approach to the treatment of delinquents in the 
urts and in penal institutions. Prevention of delinquencies 
rough control of the causes. Fall term. MWF, 10. 


Labor Problems. Mr. Kirk 
survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, collec- 
ve bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific manage- 
ent, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial peace, 
‘oblems of post-war reconstruction. Spring term. MWF, 10. 


Marriage and the Family. Mr. Baber 
ctors involved in mate selection and the complex husband-wife 
id parent-child relationships. Difficulties of adjusting marriage 
id family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Analysis of 
e factors promoting family disorganization, as well as measures 
eking to conserve the socially valuable functions of family life. 
© previous work in Sociology required, but open to Juniors and 
nuors only. Fall term. Two sections. MWF, 8, 1:15. 


Race Relations. Mr. Baber 
ncepts of race and culture. The nature of race contact, and the 
velopment of race consciousness and patterns of conflict in the 
‘uggle for status. The experience of several nations with racial 
inorities (from racial purism to amalgamation), with emphasis 
| American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. 
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Particular attention is given to the racial issues, both her 
abroad, that have been intensified by the present war. § 
term. MWF, 1:15. 


152. Social Control. Mr. ] 
An analysis of human nature and its social origin. The grow 
our social heritage through social change, with its rapid acc 
tion in modern times making social control increasingly dif 
How society develops and maintains social patterns for the ci 
of conduct through law, public opinion, education, religiot 
wards, and similar agencies, and the degree to which these att 
are successful. Special aspects of control in war time. Spring 
MWFI, 8. 


153. Theories of Social Reform. Mr. 
A study of various proposals for social reconstruction inclu 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndic: 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experimen 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The F 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Eu 
India, and America. Fall term. MWFE, 9. 


154. Contemporary Sociological Thought. Mr. 
An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organiz 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isol: 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. A survey of the 
ing sociological theories, and an historical and analytical stu 
leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an understanding « 
ciety and its problems. Spring term.. MWF, 9. 


tgta-1g1b. Advanced Studies in Sociology. 

Mr. Kirk and Mr. ! 
Research in social problems and agencies. Various techt 
which have been developed in sociological research will be us 
making individual or group surveys for the purpose of demor 
ing the relative merit, the special contribution and the de 
limitations of the several tools of research. Open only to Se 
Arranged. 
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1%; 
19. 
20. 
23. 
25. 


Holmes Hall 

Pearsons Hall 

Crookshank Hall 

Mason Hall 

Library 

26. Bridges Auditorium 

29. Volley Ball Court 

29-A. Baseball Field 

30. Brackett Observatory 

. Open-Air Theater 

. Hockey Field 

. Tennis Courts 

. Tennis Courts 

. Sumner Hall 

. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 

. President’s House 

. Claremont Inn 

. Harwood Court 

. Florence Carrier 
Blaisdell Hall 

. Women’s Playing 
Field 

. Field House 

. Women’s Playing 
Field 

. Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 


6. Garages 

7. College Shops 

. Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 
. Baldwin House 
. Kenyon House 
. Garages 

. Brackett House 
. Haddon Hall 

. Denison House 


PROPOSED 


1. Dean’s House 

2. Men’s Dormitory 

4. Browsing Room and 
Lounge 

. Men’s Gymnasium 

. Chapel 

. Dramatic Studio 

. Botany Building 

. Physics Building 

. Addition to Library 

. Brackett Observatory 

. Museum of 
Pomoniana 

. Music Annex 

. Residence for Dean 
of Women 

. Women’s Dormitory 

. Women’s Dining Hall 

EO! 

. Women’s Gymnasium 
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Academic Regulations, 57-60 
Administrative Officers, 7 
Admission, 29-32 

Advisers, 61 

Alumni Field, 37 

Art, 38, 44, 70 

Assemblies, 51 

Associated Colleges, 19 
Associated Students, 52 
Associated Women Students, 52 
Astronomy, 38, 72 
Athletics, 37 

Automobiles, 54 


Bachelor of Arts, 55 
Bills, 35 

Biology, 38, 73 

Blaisdell Hall, 27, 34 
Blanchard Park, 26 
Bluff Lake Camp, 28 
Board, 33 

Board of Trustees, 6 
Bosbyshell Well, 28 
Botany, 74 

Brackett Observatory, 26 
Bridges Auditorium, 26 
Bridges Hall, 26 
Buildings and Equipment, 26-28 
Business Office, 26 


Calendars, 2-4 
Campus Organizations, 52 
Chapel Service, 51 
Chemistry, 78 
Claremont, 20 
Claremont Church, 22 
Claremont Colleges, 19, 62 
Claremont Inn, 28 
Clark, Eli P., Campus for 

Men, 27, 34 
Class Attendance, 58 
Classics, 81 
Co-education, 21 
College Church, 22 
Committees of the Faculty, 16, 17 
Concentration in Special Fields, 61 
Convocation, 51 
Courses, Designation of, 69 
Courses of Instruction, 70-122 
Courses Required for Admission 

to Freshman Standing, 30 


Crookshank Hall, 27 
Curriculum, 61 


Debate, 40 

Declamation, 39 

Departmental Organizations, 52 
Dismissal from Courses, 58 
Divisions, 57 


Economics, 82 
Education, 84 
Engineering Drawing, 97 
English, 38, 60, 85 
Examination, Entrance, 30 
Final, 59 
Medical, 37 
Expenses, 33 


Faculty, 8-15 
Committees of, 16, 17 
Fees, 33 
Entrance Deposit, 32 
Fellowships, 44 
Field Trips, 59 
Frary Hall, 27 
French, 117 


Geology, 88 

German, 90 

Government, 39, 91 

Grades, 56 

Graduate Work, 62 
Graduation Requirements, 55-57 
Grants in Aid, 46 
Greek, 81 

Gymnasium, 28 


Harwood Court, 27, 34 

Harwood Dining Hall, 27 

Harwood Hall, 27 

Health, 36,37 

Historical Sketch, 18 

History, 94 

Holmes Hall, 26 

Honnold, William Lincoln, 
Fellowship, 44 

Honors Study, 63-68 


Infirmary, 28, 36 
Italian, 119 
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College Calendar for 1944-1945 


A ust 25, Friday 


Aust 25-28, 
A -ust 26, Saturday 


Arust 26 and 27, 
- Saturday and Sunday 


Arust 28, Monday 


Azust 29, Tuesday 
Agust 30, Wednesday 
Azust 31, Thursday 


Stember 14, Thursday 
Cober 7, Saturday 
Cober 12, Thursday 


Nvember 6, Monday 
hvember 30, Thursday 
Icember 9-16, 

Icember 15, Friday 
Tembee 16, Saturday 


Fall Term 


Residence halls open for new students 
only, 12 noon 


Program for new students 


Psychological examinations for all new 
students, 8:00-4:00. 
Attendance required. 


Separate conferences for all new men and 
women students 


Conference Day for new students 
Residence halls open for returning 
students after noon 


Registration for new students 
Pre-registration for returning students 


Registration for returning students 
Special freshman classes begin 


Fall term classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 


Last day for changing courses 

First low grade report due 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.m. 

Final day for withdrawal from classes , 
without penalty 

Second low grade report due 

Thanksgiving Day 

Examination period 


Commencement 


Fall term ends 


College Calendar for 1944-1945 


January 8, Monday 
January 9, Tuesday 
January 11, Thursday 


January 23, Tuesday 
February 10, Saturday 


February 10, Saturday 
February 20, Tuesday 


March 12, Monday 
April 19-26, 

April 29, Sunday 

April 30, Monday 


Spring Term 
Registration Day 
Spring term classes begin, 8 a.m. 


Opening Convocation of Spring te 
11 a.m. | 


Last day for changing courses 


Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation 


First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from cla 
without penalty 


Second low grade report due 
Examination period 
Baccalaureate Day 


Commencement 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Officers 
Girge W. Marston Honorary President 
Fik H. Harwood President 
D A. Schweitzer Vice-President 
Rolph J. Wig Vice-President 
E:est E. Jones Secretary and Treasurer 


Term of Office Expires June, 1945 


Sianna Bixby Bryant 
C3tanley Chapman 
My Clark Eversole 
Girge W. Marston 
Reert P. Jennings 

P 1S. Armstrong 


Term of Office Expires June, 1946 


Vliam B. Himrod 
Ahur J. McFadden 
Cirles E. Donnelly 
L her Freeman 
E Wilson Lyon 
Jines W. Fifield, Jr. 


Term of Office Expires June, 1947 


Vilis H. Merrill 
Gorge L. Eastman 
Ewin F. Hahn 
Sley G. Mudd 
Fdolph J. Wig 
Fest E. Jones 


San Marino 
Fullerton 

La Canada 
San Diego 
Sierra Madre 
Los Angeles 


Hollywood 
Santa Ana 
Los Angeles 
Pomona 
Claremont 
Los Angeles 


Long Beach 
Hollywood 
Pasadena 
San Marino 
San Marino 
Claremont 


FACULTY 


Elijah Wilson Lyon 345 College Ae. 
President, 1941. 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B. Litt., University of Oxfil; 
Ph. mt University of Chicago. 


Emeritus Faculty 


Charles Keyser Edmunds 860 Columbia A: 


President, 1928. Emeritus since 1941. 


Frank Parkhurst Brackett Box 433, Balboa Islz¢ 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation an 
Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus since 1933. 


George Stedman Sumner 105 College A: 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1897. , 
Controller, 1922. Emeritus since 1941. 


William Polk Russell 540 E. Sixth t 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1904. 
Emeritus since 1932. 


Grace Ella Berry 353 W. Eleventh t 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
Emeritus since 1935. 


Maro Beath Jones 1431 Warner Ave., Los Ange 


Professor French Literature, 1911. Emeritus since 1940. 


Bruce McCulley 210 E. Foothill Bl 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus since 1939. | 


Bernard Capen Ewer 706 Indian Hill a 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. Emeritus since 1943. | 


William Atwood Hilton 1293 Dartmouth A: 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1905- 
Emeritus since 1944. | 


Edward Taylor 1022 Harvard A 


Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. Emeritus since 1944. | 


Faculty II 


Actiwe Faculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank. 
The date in each case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


|Iph Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 

-B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
'B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


lilliam Evan Nicholl Eli P. Clark Hall 
Dean of Students, 1919. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Edinburgh University. 


lmer Elmer Robbins 487 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915, and Director of the 
Library. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


‘illiam Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


‘Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


|gene White Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 

'B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Illinois and California Universities. 


nk Wesley Pitman 116 E. Twelfth St. 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 

tion, 1924. 

'Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


land Ray Tileston 1245 Oak Grove Ave., San Marino 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
College. 


sarles Tabor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 
Professor of Education, 1919. 

B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
Harvard University. 


snneth Duncan 1100 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 


BA. Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University 
of Michigan. 


12 Faculty 


Alfred Oswald Woodford 443 W. Tenth t. 
Professor of Geology, 1915. | 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessie Edith Gibson 405 Yale Ae. 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Grad te 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


Chester George Jaeger 1045 Yale Ae. 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Robert Sidney Ellis 917 Harvard Ae. 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


Walter Alfred Allen 175 East rath t. 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Gld 
of Organists. 


Everett Samuel Olive 833 Indian Hill Bld. 
Professor of Piano, 1923. | 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupiof 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


James White Crowell? 450 University Cile 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Elizabeth Kelley 665 Marylind Ae. 


Professor of Physical Education tor Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University; Ph.D., - 
ford University. 


Ray Erwin Baber 999 N. College Ae. 


Professor of Soctology, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Raymond C. Baird Eli P. Clark bull 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1941. I: 
Ph.B., Simpson College; Graduate Command and General Staff Schl 
Colonel, U. S. Army. 
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h’en Shou-yi 690 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the 
Academia Sinica. 


lliott Curtis Lincoln 472 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of English, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
University. 


enjamin David Scott 828 College Ave. 
Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B. Boston University; Ph.D., 
Boston University. Graduate work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


falter Ticknor Whitney 445 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. Brackett 
_ Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Edward Sanders 739 Harvard Ave. 
Director of Admissions and Assistant Dean of Students, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


rancis Raymond Iredell 1060 College Ave. 
_ Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1925. 
| Secretary of the Faculty, 1944. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


ernard Eugene Meland 275 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Religion, 1936. 
B.A., Park College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Graduate Student, 
- McCormick Theological Seminary, Marburg University. 


homas Montague Beggs 424 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Art, 1926. 

B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, Pratt Institute; Dipléme Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Fontainbleau; Graduate study, Harvard University. 


arl Baumann 459 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


arold Davis 612 W. Tenth St. 
| Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 
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Ernest Albert Strathmann 160 W. Eleventh t 
Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Stanley Davis Wilson 635 Berkeley Avex 
Dean of the College of Natural Science, Yenching University. 
Visiting Professor of Chemistry, 1944. 

B.A., M.A., D.Sc., Wesleyan University; Ph.D., University of — 


Louis Booker Wright 580 S. Berkeley Ave., Baad: 
Research Professor, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
Visiting Professor of American Civilization, 1944. 
B.A., Wofford College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Cirols 
D. Litt., Wofford College. 


Lo Ch’ang-p’ei 
Professor of Chinese, National University of Peking and Southwest U: 
University. Visiting Professor of Chinese, 1945. 
B.A., National University of Peking; Graduate Student of the oe 
Institute, National University of Peking; Fellow of the Academia Sua 


Robert Lobingier Strehle IOIQ Dartmouth fe 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, li 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford | Iu 
versity. 


Helen Marburg 225 East 11th Ste 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Margaret Husson 1250 Amherst /e 
Associate Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate st’) 
centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


Kenneth G. Fiske 905 Harvard Ae 


Associate Professor of Violin, 1936. 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Same 
Jacques Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Lyman Benson 455 University Cil 
Associate Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent . 
Foundation, 1944. 

B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


John Albert Vieg 
Associate Professor of Government, 1945. 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University« 
Chicago, | 
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thur Butler Hitchcock 329 West 7th Street 


Associate Professor of Music, Brown University. 

Visiting Associate Professor of Organ, spring term 1945. 

B.Mus., University of Rochester, Graduate, Eastman School of Music. 
Pupil of Max Landow and Frederick Lamond in Piano; Howard Hansen 
and Selim Palmgren in Composition; Abel Decaux in Organ. Studied 
piano in Vienna under Eduard Steurmann and Severin Eisenberger. 


lvin Heath? 750 Indian Hill Blvd. 
‘Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


uilie Elizabeth Wagner 650 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 


B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 
Université, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


‘rion Jeanette Ewing 487 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


rtis Haupt? 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 


B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California. 


in Howes Gleason? 
Assistant Professor of History, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University. 


arles Burton Fahs? 

Assistant Professor of Oriental A ffairs, 1936. 

B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
of Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 


liam G. Blanchard‘ 1495 Via Zurita 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 


‘il Jurecka 163 W. Eleventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1932. 
sraduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


gh J. Hamilton 735 Yale Avenue 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 


B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown Uni- 
versity, 
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Esther Goss Bristol? 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. ‘ 
Elizabeth Cawthorne 1265 Indian Hill B. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. | 


John Haskell Kemble? | 
Assistant Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Daryl Dayton 262 W. Sixth: 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1938. | 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York. 


William Thomas Jones? 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1938. ! 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Prin« 
University. 


Norman Elliott? 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1938. | 
B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., California Institute of Technolos 


: 


Earl Jay Merritt? 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, and Social Director of the M 
Campus, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Orville Goodwin Harrold 154 East roth: 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1943. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Richard Munthe Brace 146 East 11th: 
Assistant Professor of History, 1943. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Willis E. Pequegnat 433 Harrison «| 
Assistant Professor of Biology, 1940. : | 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at. 
Angeles. | 


Frederick G. Bracher 814 Dartmouth i 
Assistant Professor of English, 1944. | 
B.S., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 
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| ry C. Love 220 W. Tenth St. 
Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


,ginia Princehouse Allen 175 E. Twelfth St. 
Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 

B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Uni- 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


ph Warner Angell® 

Instructor in English, 1939. 

'B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Student, 
Yale University. 


\rvin Shirley Snider® 
Instructor in Music, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Eastman School of Music. 


\rgaret Maple 320 W. Tenth St. 
Registrar, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


derick Ludwig Mulhauser, Jr.* 
Instructor in English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


arles Shively Holmes? 
Instructor in English, 1941. 
B.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


ther James Lee, Jr. 156 West 7th St. 


Instructor in Government, 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California. 


‘ce Marie James mony alereeye: 
Instructor in Psychology, 1943. 

B.A., Stanford University, M.A., Smith College, Graduate Student, 
University of California. 


‘ rgery May Smith 148 West oth St. 
Instructor in Voice, 1943. 
B.Mus., B.Mus. Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


‘ra Brenes 425 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Spanish, 1943. 
B.A. M.A., Smith College. 
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Karen Burt 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1943. 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University. 
Southern California. 


Margaret P. Kellogg 


Instructor in Zoology, 1944. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Cornell University. 


Gertrude Amling 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1944. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


Leroy Spore 429 West 8th St: 
Instructor in Physics, 1944. 
B.A., San Diego State College; Graduate Student, Claremont College 


Vera M. Hanawalt 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1944. 
B.A., Milwaukee-Downer College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Stuart M. Briggs 157 West 7th St: 
Lecturer in Economics, 1943. 
Ph.B., Brown University; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


Betty Marie Bruner 469 West 11th Sth 
Lecturer in Engineering Drawing, and Assistant in Art. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Corinne Solt Eli P. Clark F: 
Lecturer in Chemistry. 
B.S., Kansas State College; Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins = 


Faculty of the Associated Colleges 
Offering Courses in Pomona College 


Hubert Herring 
Acting Professor of Latin American Civilization, Claremont Colleges, 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Up 
Theological Seminary. 


Isabel Fothergill Smith 
Professor of Geology, Scripps College. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College. 


1Absent on leave, 1944-45 

2Absent for War Service, 1944-45 
8Absent for Military Service, 1944-45 
*Absent on leave, spring term, 1944-45 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1944-1945 
First person named is the Committee Chairman. 
ministration—President, Secretary of the Faculty, Dean of 


Students, Dean of Women,.«Jaeger, Strathmann, Husson, 
Pitman. 


mission—Nicholl, Sanders, Gibson, Ellis, Maple. 


sletie Council—Nixon, Nicholl, Woodford, three student repre- 
' sentatives, and two alumni representatives. 


nona College representatives on the Southern California Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference—Nicholl, Jaeger, Nixon. 


ssification—Nicholl, Duncan, Whitney, Sanders, Maple, 
- Wagner, Lincoln. 


lege Life—Nicholl, Gibson, Jaeger, Husson, Sanders, Duncan, 
| President Associated Students, and President Associated 
‘ Women Students consultant members on call. 


urses of Study—Strathmann, Fitts, Marburg, Fiske, Maple, 
Lee, Pequegnat, Pitman, Davis, Sanders, Benson, Meland, 
| Tileston, Ch’en, Iredell. 


lish—Hamilton, Meland, Bracher. 


‘uth—Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Pequegnat, Coltrin, 
Smith, Cawthorne, A. W.S. and A.M.S. Presidents consult- 
ing members on call. 


rary—Baumann, Husson, Robbins, Hamilton, Pitman, 
Duncan, Ewing. 


sonnel—Sanders, Gibson, Fitts, Nicholl, Maple, Ellis, Husson, 
Kelley. 


20 Faculty Committees 
Public Events—Nicholl, Lyman, Scott, Iredell. 


Religious Activities—Meland, Baber, Scott, Lyman, Man 
Benson, Blanchard, and two student representatives. 


Scholarships—tIredell, Nicholl, Gibson, Marburg, Ma 
Harrold. 


Student Aid—Nicholl, Gibson, Sanders, Strehle, Baber. 


Special War Committees 


Military Service—Nicholl, Baird, Strehle, Baber. 


( 


Women Students and the War—Gibson, Fitts, Kelley, / 
Pequegnat. 


Pre-Medical—Pequegnat, Coltrin, Wilson. 
Pre-T heological—Scott, Meland, Iredell. 


Key Center of Information and Trainin g—Robbins, Allen, 
Wagner, Love, and six student representatives. 


f 
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THE COLLEGE 
The Founding of Pomona 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
ifornia whose previous afhliations led them to attempt the 
nding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
der the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
2d and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
it Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega- 
jal Churches of Southern California. 


Original Trustees 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
_ James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt Riverside 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


Of this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member of 
Board. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, and 
ow Honorary President. 

The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
‘tuction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented 
Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
“emont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
‘cent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
hat place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
‘porary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
ge. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 
| become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith- 
ding the location. 


2 The College 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. | 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total nur) 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrollr: 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between « 
and women and among the four classes. 

The Presidents of the College and their terms of office : 
been: Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 to 1897; Franklin L. Ferg 
1897 to 1901; George A. Gates, 1901 to 1910; James A. Blais: 
1910 to 1928; Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 to 1941; E. Wi 
Lyon, appointed in 1941. | 


The Associated Colleges 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the ado 
of a group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious ad: 
tages of the small college are combined with those of the I 
university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incc 
rated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units kn 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scr| 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in : 
tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 

Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “. 
Board of Fellows,” some of whom are also trustees of Pomon 
of Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual e) 
set to return to each member of that group a stimulating! 
supplementing influence. Through the bequest of the late Sil 
W. Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwh: 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a 11 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. | 

These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont: 
independent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual a 
ties and facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper div: 
classroom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the 1: 
advanced students for a choice of instructors and subject mé' 
The Graduate School, the central library, and in part the spo! 
ing of research work are carried on as common enterprises 0: 
three institutions under the administration of Claremont Coll; 
The buildings and facilities of Claremont Colleges and the: 
oratories of Pomona College are for the use of all. | 

The three associated colleges cooperate in the administr: 
of the health service, which includes the full time of a phys! 
and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. 
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_To Claremont Colleges is entrusted the responsibility for an 
ditorium seating 2600 and for the music and lecture courses pre- 
ated in it each year, the development of a central heating plant, 
» purchasing and cataloging of books for all three libraries, and 
: conduct of a common business office, each institution sharing 
pportionately in the cost of these common services. An “Inter- 
legiate Council” serves as a co-ordinating agency for matters of 
atual concern. 


Claremont 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the unique 
idemic community of 3200 that has grown up around the 
lege. The early settlers were New Englanders and they gave to 
aremont an atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. With the 
owth of Pomona and the foundation of Scripps College and 
aremont Colleges the village has come to be a cultural center 
‘unusual significance. 

The prestige and advantages of the colleges brought other 
icational and religious institutions to the village. Four private 
‘paratory schools are now located in Claremont. Under the 
spices of the Congregational Church, Pilgrim Place, a com- 
inity for retired ministers and missionaries, was founded in 
5. Each winter the village entertains a number of visitors 
“0 come to enjoy the climate and the beauty of citrus groves 
heath towering, snow-capped mountains. 

‘Pomona students enjoy life in a cosmopolitan community, 
sich retains the charm and intimacy of a New England village. 
t they are in no sense isolated from the busy life of Southern 
lifornia, for the college is only four miles from the town of 


‘mona and only thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. 


Pomona’s Ideal 


‘Pomona College represents the effort to maintain in an ex- 
stionally favorable environment a small independent residence 
‘lege whose students enjoy the inestimable advantages of in- 
‘tate contact with each other and with their instructors. The 
‘lege endeavors to give individual attention to all its students. 
the same time, the close associations with Scripps and Clare- 
nt Colleges afford at Pomona facilities normally available only 
large universities. 
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From the very beginning Pomona has maintained a reputatin 
for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in large numbs 
Membership in the institution itself is regarded as a scholaic 
honor. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received national recosi 
tion in 1914 when the college was awarded a chapter of Phi Iz 
Kappa. Since September 1924 the college has given further 4 
petus to academic achievement by maintaining an honors tx 
of instruction which affords special opportunities for indepencat 
study to students of recognized ability. 

Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high » 
also broad and inclusive. It insists that the best preparation > 
life is a liberal arts education. Only such training can provide 1 
comprehensive view of society required in the modern wod 
Pomona aspires to train men and women who can prowl 
professional, business, and civic leadership in their respec) 
communities. | 


) 
t 


Social Training an Essential Part of Education } 


Some of the greatest values in higher education come from) 
daily contact of student with student. Pomona College is U 
academic community in which the student’s daily living, as v1 
as his academic work, is under the direction of the college. W: 
the exception of the small group that lives at home, all studit 
are accommodated in dormitories and dining halls owned by1 
college. Pomona is one of the most completely residential » 
leges in the United States. | 

Dining together in finely appointed college halls induces sc: 
amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange dinners between 1 
women’s campus and the men’s campus afford opportunities 0 
social intercourse and entertainment at no extra expense. Stud 
meet in the private dining rooms for luncheons and dinners xt 
distinguished visitors to the campus. | 

Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the 4 
ture of its student body. Working together on social as wel? 
scholastic problems, men and women students associate in mu‘ 
respect and dignity. While emphasizing social values and 
portunities, the college, however, holds them subordinatet 
the main business of study and work. 
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Religious Life 


h 

While originally Congregational in organization, the College 
x ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
ird of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from 
-esiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
intain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 


‘Since the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
‘dent to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
vers the consideration of those age long spiritual aspirations 
| interpretations which constitute religion. The College does 
‘ ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
tations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of 
education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
tical study of those arrived at by others. 


The college desires to offer its students the greatest opportuni- 
; for spiritual growth and religious experience. A department 
religion is maintained in the regular curriculum and a rich 
yup of courses is available. Weekly devotional chapels are 
msored and church services are held at the college each Sunday 
orning. 

The village of Claremont enjoys the great advantage of a com- 
inity church in which all Protestant denominations worship 
sether. Students are encouraged to affiliate with the church and 
attend its services. There they enjoy fellowship with students, 
ulty, and townspeople. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE WAR 


With the outbreak of the war, Pomona College realized its 
al responsibility of providing and preserving education in the 
eral arts and of making the maximum contribution toward 
ilitary victory. The faculty made a thorough examination of 
€ curriculum and altered certain of its traditional academic 
ocedures. 


Since January, 1942, the college has operated on a year round 

sis. The year is divided into three terms of sixteen weeks 
ch. A term affords the academic work and credit of a full 
mester. 
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Work in Science 


Pomona College has long been distinguished for the excel) 
of its work in science. Student interest, particularly in mh 
matics, physics, and chemistry, has been intensified by the ‘a 


The college has paid particular attention to pre-mec 
education. A special faculty committee on pre-medical educiic 
has been appointed for the purpose of advising students anc 
integrating pre-medical training at Pomona with the acceler: 
program in the medical schools. 


Women Students and the War 


In revising its curriculum Pomona has given great tho 
to the wartime responsibilities of college women. The cox 
feels that women students can make their greatest contribvc 
by continuing their education and preparing themselves for 1 
of the professional fields in which serious shortages exist, \ 
as teaching, nursery school, medicine, nutrition, and social w: 
Students not majoring in gas fields are advised to take at a 
one course each term directly applicable to war work. A lis« 
such “war minors” has been prepared and distributed tcz 
women students by the special committee on College Wor 
and the War. 


Military Programs 


With the beginning of the war Pomona tendered its facil 
to the government for any service which the college might rei\ 
to the country. During the academic year 1943-44 two milit 
units, comprising at times 550 men, were in residence att 
college. 


In the autumn of 1942 Pomona, along with Amherst Coll 
Bowdoin College, Carleton College, Denison University, Hai 
ton College, Haverford College, Kenyon College, Reed Coll; 
University of Chicago, Vanderbilt University, and the Univeit 
of Virginia, was asked to undertake a basic pre-meteorolog: 
training program for the Army Air Forces. This course, kn 
as the “C” program, was initiated at the college on February 
1943, and was completed on February 12, 1944. . 

A unit of the Army Specialized Training Program % 
located at the College in the summer of 1943 and instruc? 


| 
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tinued from June 14, 1943, to March 4, 1944. Pomona offered 
ee curricula in this program: basic engineering; European 
ea and Language with instruction in French and Spanish; and 
iental Area and Language with instruction in Chinese and 
yanese. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Pomona College occupies about one hundred and twenty acres, 
which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in 
umni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus proper, centering 
Marston Quadrangle. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
atral heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 


Administration and Classroom Buildings 


The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
v. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
lege, was removed from its original site in 1922 and remodeled 
‘administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
assachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
xdern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
‘itation rooms and departmental offices. It contains also an 
ditorium seating 750. 

The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in 
arper Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 


Art and Music Buildings 
Rembrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The 


per floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two 
ditoriums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
ts. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities 
t the study of music. It contains, in addition to private studios, 
auditorium seating 800. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
aremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is avail- 
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able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. al 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of ther daughter who attend| 
Pomona College. 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the nat! 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


Science Buildings 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsagiiie cc. 
tains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departmiaais | 
physics and mathematics. 


The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Liewell 
Bixby, ’or, serves the Department of Astronomy. 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwoc 
contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depa: 
ments of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. 3 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Croo 


shank, provides amply for the needs of the Department | 
Zoology. , 


The Library 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was construct: 
in 1908, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer | 
1941. Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for tl 
special science collections, all books and bound periodic | a 
housed in the main library. 


Residence and Social Halls 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory built for me! 
accommodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is a 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitoi 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some IC 
students besides the House Master and one or more instructor 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclas: 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. Georg 
W: Marston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee fror 
1892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, Bes 


are three smaller dining rooms for special uses. 
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In peacetime Pomona College has dormitory accommodations 
330 women. Harwood Court, a modern dormitory which 
ludes Strong Hall, accommodates 180 women. 


‘Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of Mrs. 
nes A. Blaisdell, wife of the fourth President of the College, 
uses 80 women. The college also maintains five houses as 
idences for women. Two of these, the Casa Espafiola and the 
iison Francaise, are reserved for students majoring in Spanish 
d French. All women residents are served by the Aurelia 
uier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. 


The Student Union, provided through the gifts of many par- 
ts supplemented by funds from the Associated Students and 
= bequest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, in- 
iding publications, the graduate manager, and the Cooperative 
ore. It provides a social center for all students and an attrac- 
e ballroom in which all formal dances are held. 


The Claremont Inn 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue 
posite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and com- 
unity, and is operated in close association with Pomona College. 
rents and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for 
ager or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and 
ivate dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under 
th the American and European plans are provided. Students 
no do not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a 
nvenient vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses 
e friendliness of the colleges and the community. 


Athletic Facilities 


The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equip- 
ent for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
aying fields for men and for women. 


The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
¢ Pomona College men who lost their lives in the First World 
ar. It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, 
eldon Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts of alumni, students 
id friends. Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern 
indard size swimming pool. 
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Other Facilities 


The College operates its own independent deep well war 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. | 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Cla- 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in thr 
service. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the C- 
lege first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on 1: 
campus recently, through the generosity of an anonymous don. 
It contains the historical exhibit set up in recognition of 1: 
Fiftieth Anniverary, and will become ultimately a museum | 
Pomoniana. 
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ADMISSION 


Admission Requirements 


Students are admitted to Pomona College upon evidence which 
sfes the Committee on Admissions that: 


The applicant possesses the necessary mental abilities to carry 
successfully the academic program offered here, and will 
actually use these abilities to that end. 


The college, with its program and traditions, and the applicant, 
with his capacities, interests and needs, are mutually well 
suited to each other. 


The Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in 
ns of reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes 
ry effort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture 
ner than in terms of narrowly technical requirements. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
cial who is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
students is invited to call on the Director of Admissions at any 
e regarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on 
cific programs. 

For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Room 
, Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


Admission to Freshman Standing 


The College does not require any particular pattern of second- 
‘school courses, but assumes candidates will have taken a 
lege preparatory course. Most of the students who are accepted 
ymit as partial evidence of their preparation for college a 
nimum of three years of recommended work in English, two 
ws of a foreign language, three years in social studies, two 
irs in mathematics, and two or three years in sciences. Students 
0 have not had such a background are likely to be handicapped 
pursuing college work, and this fact is taken into account in 
praising the candidate’s readiness for college. 

The college does not require credit in a foreign language for 
trance, but for advanced work in most fields, a reading knowl- 
ge of at least one modern foreign language is usually necessary. 
is very much to the advantage of the student to begin the 
Juisition of this reading knowledge before entering college. 
idents who are planning to do advanced work in the Physical 
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Sciences or in Mathematics, will do well to take both Trigono 
etry and Solid Geometry in High School if possible. 

It is normally assumed that candidates will have received 
high school diploma. Students from foreign countries or th 
who submit records showing unusual patterns of preparation 1 
submit other evidences of their readiness to undertake coll: 
work. 

When the preparatory record does not indicate clearly that 1 
candidate is prepared to carry college work successfully the co 
mittee makes use of tests and other devices to secure supr 
mentary information. 

When the preparatory record submitted is clearly unsai 
factory in some respect the Committee reserves the right to rej 
candidates without further investigation. The Committee d 
not set arbitrary limits in determing this point, but it does assu: 
that students who do not make recommended grades (A or B 
equivalent) in a majority of their subjects during the last thi 
years of high school should not attempt to carry the work 
Pomona College. The competition among women students 
such that candidates with fewer than 14 or 15 units in the fir 
four years with marks of A or B, or their equivalent, are seldc 
admitted. It is recommended that applications be filed at t 
beginning of the senior year. 

Whenever there are more applicants than can be accepted t 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates with lit 
regard for the chronological order in which applications are | 
ceived. In all cases admission is granted subject to evidence 
satisfactory physical condition on the part of the candidate. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


In considering applications for advanced standing the Colle 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It : 
quires honorable dismissal from the previously attended institutic 
with an average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of cours 
taken in accredited collegiate institutions, together with reco1 
mendations from the proper school officials. Transcripts mt 
show the record of the secondary as well as the collegiate instit 
tions attended. 

Credit allowed for work taken in other institutions will | 
determined by the Classification Committee after the candida 
has been accepted. 
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Admission to Special Classification 


fature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
ies in special departments, may be admitted as special students 
ourses for which, by ability and preparation, they may be 
j. Special students are not candidates for a degree, though 
ents admitted to this classification may be accepted later as 
lidates for a Degree. 


Three Year Program for Junior College Graduates 


Xecognizing the increasing demand on the part of many Junior 
ege graduates for an opportunity to continue their education 
he basis of a three-year program leading to the Master’s degree 
er than a two-year program leading only to the Bachelor’s 
‘ee, Pomona College calls the attention of those interested in 
| a procedure to the general statement on page 69 and the 
equent departmental exhibits of upper division and graduate 
lies. 


Application Procedure 
lication and Credentials 


Application for admission to Pomona College must be made 
the form furnished by the college and all credentials must be 
1 with the Committee on Admissions. 


The forms and credentials required are: 
Application Form I. Including $3.50 fee. 


Two Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 
the principal or proper school official, and by a class-room 
teacher, sent by them to the Director of Admissions. 


A Personal Letter by the applicant, stating reasons for going 
to college and why Pomona has been selected, also explaining 
any extended break in secondary school education and any 
special conditions affecting college plans. This letter should 
accompany the application Form I. 


Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the time 
of selection of candidates, work in progress will be considered 
in fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be granted 
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subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfact 
completion of all secondary school work. This transcript sho 
include interpretation of grading system. 


Medical Certificate, on a form furnished by the college a 
signed by a licensed M.D. The college reserves the right 


reject students for health reasons. 


Tuition Deposit of $25 due within thirty days of date of 
ceptance. This deposit will apply on the first term college bi 


Applicants who participate in the scholarship examinations 
may wait until the awards are announced, but must make this 
$25 deposit within thirty days after they are announced. 


Failure to make this payment results in the removal of the 
candidate’s name from the reserved list both for instruction and 
for housing. This does not affect the eligibility of the candidate 
for admission, but candidates who have not paid are placed 
after those who have paid. Should an accepted candidate who 
has paid this deposit withdraw one month or more before the 
beginning of the term for which he was accepted, $15 will be 
refunded. Candidates on the waiting list for whom places are 
not provided will have the entire deposit refunded. 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate f 


admission to advanced standing must file an official transcript 


all 


college work for which he has been previously registered a 


a statement of honorable dismissal from the institution 1: 
attended. 


EXPENSES 


ven in peacetime the income from tuition and departmental 
covered little more than half the instructional and adminis- 
re costs of Pomona College. In 1941-42, for instance, these 
nses averaged more than $650 per student. The rising prices 
declining enrollment occasioned by the war have greatly 
ased the average amount spent on the individual student. 


‘he money received from students is supplemented by income 

endowment funds and by gifts secured from those interested 
arthering the high purpose of the College. The College 
ves the right to change any of the following fees should 
ime conditions make it necessary. 


a per term $ 175.00 
Including season tickets for Artist Course and 


Athletic Events. 
pecial tuition, for students carrying less 
than ten units of work, for each such 


al per term 17.50 
Exclusive of Artist Course and Athletic tickets. 


oom and Board in residences for men 
ae per term 275.00-302.50 


oom and Board in residences for women 


eee Soper term 275.00 
‘isitor’s Fee, required from those visiting a 

Mmeseeor study per course 10.00 
@meetory Pees per term _1.00- 15.00 
aboratory Breakage Deposits. per term 5.00- 20.00 
ees for Applied Music._______ per term 25.00- 60.00 
ractice Fees, Applied Music ____. per term I.50- 15.00 
ees for Applied Art per term = 5.00- 25.00 
For exact fee see Courses of Instruction. 

ate Registration Fee (see page 66) 2.00- 10.00 
pecial Examination Fee (see page 65) I.00- 2.00 


taduation Fee (see page 64). 10.00 
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Associated Student Dues. per term 7.0 


This charge is made upon all regular students by 
action of the Associated Students. Recognizing the 
value of the activities supported by this fee, the 
College requires its payment and reserves the right 
to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


Residence for Men | 

The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall fa 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected that 
men not actually living at home will live and dine in college h, 

Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basi 
an inclusive charge varying from $275 to $302.50 per term, acci 
ing to location of room. This charge includes necessary furnit 
rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of the same and 
care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished by the student 
blankets and bed spread. 


Residence for Women 


It is expected that women students will room in the coll 
residence halls and board at the dining rooms in Harwood Co 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Stud 
living at home or working for room or board may make spe 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. | 

Harwood Court, in which is included the dormitory knows 
Strong Hall, and the several Colleges Houses which afford 1 
dence facilities, have both single and double rooms as well 
suites. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory 
women, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. E 
room is provided with the necessary furnishings, including n 
The only articles to be furnished by the student are lit 
blankets, and spread for a single bed. 

Residential campus privileges are provided on the basis of 
inclusive charge of $275 per term. 


Residence Regulations 


The residence privilege does not include the use of the roc 
during the Christmas vacation, when the halls are closed. 1 
residence halls are open for new students the Friday before 
opening of the college year and for returning students the day 
registration. The residence and boarding privileges end 24 ho 
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1 the last examination at the end of each term for all students 
2pt seniors and those asked by the college to remain through 
nmencement. The residence and dining halls are closed the 
after Commencement. 
A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
n which deductions are made for individual and communal 
nage to college property, any balance being credited to the stu- 
i's account on graduation or withdrawal. 
‘The college reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
hout rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or undesir- 
2 occupant. 

Bills 
All College bills are due each term in advance and must be 
d by the student at the time of registration. Students wishing 
arrange for payment by installments should confer with the 
itroller before entering, preferably in the summer preceding 
istration. An interest charge of 6% per annum will be made 
all unpaid balances. No refunds are made to those leaving 
ore the end of the term except that in the case of those leaving 
ore the middle of the term because of illness one-half of the tui- 
1 and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case of those 
Ppping out for good cause within a week of their registration all 
| $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a room payment 
ess the room is re-rented to someone not then rooming in a 
‘ege residence hall. 
Special adjustments will be made in the case of men called to 
itary service. 
Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal 
graduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and Library 
\gations by four p.m., of the fourth day preceding Commence- 
at if they are to receive their diplomas with their class. 


; 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps and Claremo 
Colleges, engages the full-time services of a physician to care for 
students. Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin, a graduate of Pomona Colle 
and of the University of Rochester Medical School, has held tt 
position since 1940. Dr. Coltrin has had excellent training ar 
experience, having served as Interne and later as Resident | 
Medicine at the University of California Hospital, Fellow | 
Urology at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, a 
Exchange Fellow in Physiology at the University of Kiel, G 
many. He was an instructor for one year at the University 
California Medical School, in addition to which he has done p 


vate practice. | 


The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily ava 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditio: 
of hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treat 
at the Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requ 
ing nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dre: 
ings and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as is al 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of a 
cident, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergent 
treatment. 


The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Colle; 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals if illness requir 
hospitalization. For additional days the charge is two dollars p 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue th 
individual medical service at any time, without previous notice. 


The College does not assume responsibility for the comple 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its prese. 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus heal 
functions are stressed in the College medical program. 


For curative treatment, students have ready access to the C 
lege Health Service and to the consultants among the leadit 
physicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete serv! 
is not financed by the College. The College nurse visits the re 
dence halls each morning in order to see those students reported 1 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are require 
such fees will be met by the student. In any illness the student 
free to choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 
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Physical Attention 


[he physical care of students is a matter of special concern to 
College. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the 
sge year. Every student on entering is given a physical 
nination under the direction of the College Physician. The 
ical certificate required of all applicants for admission in- 
es a certificate of recent successful small-pox vaccination and 
rtificate of a satisfactory tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the 
t. Any student, while in college, may be required to present 
_ year a follow-up certificate of examination for tuberculosis. 
ular work in physical education is prescribed throughout the 
years, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene are given. 


Athletics. The direction and financial management of ath- 
s rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
abers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
ager there is a student manager for each sport. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
he alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
assed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
ts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, and 
tic exercises and field sports are encouraged. A swimming 
, of the standard size for water polo, and fully equipped 
. modern appliances, is open to both men and women. 

Che College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
ical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, 
to this end the departments have established regulations con- 
ing the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that 
ents who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work 
the several departments: 


Art 


The Eugene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 an 
second prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing « 
design in work presented for the annual exhibition. Given 
Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, who | 
an artist. 


Astronomy 


The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student 
the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in cl 
whose interest in the study and proficiency in the observat 
work are indicated by the best notebook kept in accorda 
with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars is gi 
by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


Biology 


The Vaile Prize: A prize of twenty-five dollars to be awarded 
an outstanding student in Botany or Zoology was endowed 
the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


English 


The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men < 
three prizes for women of fifty, forty and thirty dollars e 
for excellence in English, are available in the fall and spr 
terms, to members of the Freshman class taking English . 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the inte 
shown by the student in improving the quality of his writ 
and spoken English. 


General 


The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize 
fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the graduat 
class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in scho: 
ship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend Andi 
W. Archibald, D.D. 
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ay Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25, $15 
and $10 are offered by the Alumni Association for the three 
best essays, submitted by freshmen, on some phase of the early 
history of Pomona College. Exact topics from which to choose 
and rules of the contest will be announced about October 1. 
Announcement of winners will be made at the Matriculation 
Convocation. 


Government 


e Thorne-Rider International Relations Prize: A prize of $50 
awarded to a student in the Department of Government, tak- 
ing the course in International Relations, who submits the 
best essay on a subject approved by the Department. This 
prize is given annually by Count and Countess Frederic 


Thorne-Rider. 


Latin 


e Mudge Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. First and 
second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, are en- 


dowed by friends of the College. 


Library 


e Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least fifteen 
dollars in the form of a purchase order for books is offered 
for the best library submitted by a senior student, not neces- 
sarily for the largest or most expensive collection but for the 
most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the 
student’s interest. 


Mathematics 


e Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of ten dollars 
for excellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all 
students completing both Mathematics 1a, 1b and 65a, 65b. 


Music 


e Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize 
of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the department 
of music, above freshman rank. This award is made possible 
by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class of 1915 
of Pomona College. 
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The Thorne-Rider Music Prize: A prize of fifty dollars in applie 


music, awarded to the student most worthy of recognition, 
determined by the faculty of the music department. Th 
prize is given annually by Count and Countess Freder: 


Thorne-Rider. 


Public Speaking 


The Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation conte: 
open to members of the Freshman class, occurs early in th 
spring term. First and second prizes of twenty and te 
dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 

The Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Division me 
is held near the close of the spring term. First and secon 
prizes of thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, establishe 
by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his brother, M 
William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole. 


The Kneeland Oratory Prizes: A prize oratorical contest open t 
Pomona College women is held during the fall term. Fir 
and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, a1 


provided by Dr. Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


The Stella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a fir 
prize of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty dolla 
for speeches of their own composition is offered to Uppe 
Division men. The judges have the right to distribute th 
prize money otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to witl 
hold all awards if they feel warranted in so doing. The 
prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in memor 
of Miss Stella King. 


Religion 
The Hager Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign missio! 
ary subject, open to all students, were endowed by the late M 
and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present, first and second prizes ¢ 
twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


All General Scholarships in Pomona College are competitive 
1 are awarded in three groups: (1) to entering Freshman stu- 
its, (2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident matricu- 
ed students. The general and respective terms of award are 
ed in the following paragraphs. 

Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to the 
trary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships to 
ke awards only to candidates who indicate promise in: 


(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and 
attainments. 


(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of charac- 
ter, and power to lead and to take an interest in the 
college community. 


(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports, 
or in other ways. 

Before making application to the Committee on Scholarships, 
licants who are not matriculated students in Pomona College 
st file application for admission to the College with the Com- 
tee on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen it is 
inarily expected that they will not have attended any other 
ege or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
tee action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
the head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
red to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
shmen and for Junior College transfers will be held on Satur- 
, February 10, 1945. The Committee on Scholarships reserves 
privilege, in case of doubt, to require further any special 
lence, by examination or interview, which it may deem neces- 
/ to determine the candidate’s fitness. 


Scholarships for New Students 
Freshmen 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
lable to candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the 
t 1945-46. Half of the stipend is available in the first term and 
in the second term of the freshman year. 


Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, applicable to 
imstitutional expenses, two for men on the Henry E. Storrs and 
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Julia A. Storrs Foundation, and two for women from the Mar-| 
garet Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
to both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling’ 
Fund and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Menge 
Fund. 

Nine Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars eh, 
open to both men and women. One of these is from the Henry 
G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 
Three Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars each,’ 
open to both men and women who may be nominated for the 
same by the California Scholarship Federation. 

Additional scholarships for Freshmen may be available thramen | 
appropriations from the Alumni Fund. 


Applications for above freshman scholarships should be 3 
on regular scholarship application blanks and should be filed w 
the Committee on Scholarships by January 15, 1945. The exat 
nations will be held on Saturday, February 1o. 


Announcement of awards will be made on or before Bai 


ae ee 


Junior College Transfers 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the followae : 
available for candidates from Junior College, men or women, 3 
the year 1945-46, half of the stipend being available in the fi 


term and half in the second term of the Junior year. 


Two Scholarships of Three Hundred Fifty Dollars each. One| 
of these is from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

These scholarships are to be awarded under the auspices of | 
special departments, and the details of the competition will be 
announced later. 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars | 
One Scholarship of One Hundred Seventy-five Dollars available | 
to a candidate who is recommended for the same by Alpha. 
Gamma Sigma. 


Applications for above advanced standing scholarships a 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and should | 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships on or before January * 
1945. The examinations will be held on Saturday, February : 


Announcement of awards will be made on or before April 
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Scholarships for Matriculated Students 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each are 
able for matriculated students, men and women, in any class, 
ng the academic year 1944-45. Of these, fifteen are from the 
ia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund and three are from the 
garet Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. They are not avail- 
to entering students. Eleven awards are available for the fall 
and ten for the spring term, either upon application to the 
mittee or upon selection by the Committee from the whole 
ber of those eligible. These scholarships are primarily in- 
ed to give recognition to outstanding students. 


ipplications for these Scholarships for the fall term should 
1 the Committee by April 10, and for the spring term by 
amber 1. 


.dditional scholarships for matriculated students may be avail- 
through appropriations from the Alumni Fund. A few of 
-may be available for the summer term, for which application 


ld be made by April ro. 


Special Scholarships 


14 Delta Honor Scholarship Endowment of $4994.03. Given 
by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. The income from 
this endowment is supplemented by individual pledges to 
yield a scholarship of $250, administered under a special com- 
mittee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship. A scholarship of $175 endowed 
by the Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the 
beginning of the spring term to a senior who has been in 
residence for three years at Pomona and who is selected for 
the high quality of his scholarship and his promise of future 
distinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship. $500 a year 
from The Sanborn Pitzer Foundation established by Russell 
K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomona 
tgor). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund provides a scholarship 
of full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated 
‘0 the Scholarship Committee by the President of the College 
at the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomona College. 
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The selection will be based not on scholastic rank only. 
on the possession of those personal qualities which indi 
a high degree of promise in a student of outstanding chara, 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship. A scholarshi 
$350 available annually to a man or woman who has : 
pleted the freshman year in Pomona College and who sl 
proficiency and genuine interest in science. Given by 
Llewellyn Bixby, ’o1, in memory of her husband. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Art | 
The Hannah Tempest Scholarship Fund of $5,000. Income t 
divided equally between a man and a woman studying ar 


accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, | 
Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


Military 


Students who have completed the basic course #4 Mil 
Science and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolli 
in the advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training C 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agree! 
to complete the two years’ course and to attend a training c: 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the’ 
ernment cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of a 
$100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 

camp, including transportation to and from the camp, are prov 
by the government. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced cour 
limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for ef 
ment is based upon excellence in military training and suital 
for eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers 
serve Corps. Students who present evidence of above average 
ords in military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory sci 
will be given consideration in the selection of those to whom | 
scholarships will be awarded. | 

Music ) 


The Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship Fund of $2000, give 
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the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. The income from this 
fund is awarded annually to an outstanding student in the 
Department of Music. 


William ]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund, established 
by alumni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, 
14. A scholarship of $60 is awarded annually to a student 
for lessons in applied music. 


Physics 
Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship 
of full tuition for an upper division man student (preferably 
one who has attended Pomona during the first two years) 
nominated to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor 
of Physics near the close of the spring term. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATING SENIORS 


he following awards may be made for 1945-46 if qualified 
cants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
mittee on Scholarships by January 15, 1945. 
hould the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
d be designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


m the Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily 
nson Bracken Foundation, two or more fellowships may be 
ded to seniors for graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 
n in any year a graduating senior does not qualify for the 
d, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student in 
ona College. 


i the William Lincoln Honnold Foundation, a fellowship 
a stipend determined by the committee of award, according 
cumstances, is open normally only to students who have done 
I years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
t half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
nue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
merica or abroad. 
he prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
lve achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity 
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rather than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The s 
tion will be based not on scholarship only but on the possessio 
those personal qualities which indicate a high degree of pro: 
in a student of outstanding character. The plans for grad 
work are to be made in consultation between the candidate 
the Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final 
thority. At the end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to ma 
full report to the Committee on Scholarships covering the char. 
of his work, impressions of the institution in which he has | 
residing, his plans for the immediate future, and recommendat 
for the further development or improvement of this fellow 
plan. 


Other Awards 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates student 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other ins 
tions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rh 
Scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholarshi 


STUDENT AID 


Grants in Aid 


fhe college desires that no student who is doing good work 
Id ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. To this end 
income of certain funds is supplemented by a budget ap- 
riation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees of stu- 
s who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is normally 
n only to students who are or intend to become candidates for 
gree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard of 
1, Who are economical in their habits, who are regular in their 
idance upon college exercises, and who maintain at least “C” 
e in their scholastic work. Recipients of grants in aid are 
cted to earn part of their college expenses by employment 
ng vacations and term time. 


\id may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove 
‘0 have conformed to the conditions. 


f a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to an- 
r institution before graduation the total sum granted him 
omona College may become a loan, repayable according to 
erms applicable to regular student loans. 


\ll applications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


Student Aid Funds 
the income from the following funds is available for stu- 
aid: 
he Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund... _ $ 1,500 


Given by Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles in 
memory of her father. 


Suet Barrows Fund 2,500 

he H. G. Billings Memorial Fund_.._._= Be 1.000 

Baeplorence G. Bixby Fund... tenn. W00 

he Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund Lae 400 

he Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund... 550 
Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles. 

he Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund_. 1,000 


Given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles 
in memory of her son. 
@eeeiass of 1918 Fund. fe 961] 
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The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund. 
Given by Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of 
her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 

The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund_______ 
Given by David R. Crawford and William Craw- 
ford in memory of their mother. 

Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund___._ an 
To help a woman student. 


The Elwood Fund... | an 


Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, 
California. 

The Ford Fund 
Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, 
California. 

The Margaret Fowler Fund ____.____ ae 

The Orren A. Gorton Fund___._____ ee 

The Emma K. Guild Fund 

The Manette Hand Memorial Fund___.--_»_>_ 

The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund______ 

The Charles E. Harwood Fund... a 

The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship 
Fund" ee 
Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los 
Angeles, California, in memory of Mrs. Brain- 
erd’s father. 

The Mary Marvin Janes Fund_.__-_ see 

The Helen Day Jewell Fund_______ ee 

The Henry L. Kuns Fund______ ee ss 

The Jean Loomis Fund...) 

The Howard J. Mills Memorial Fund_-__ e 


The Ontario Congregational Church Fund______ - 


Given by the Ontario Congregational Church 
towards the endowment of a fund. 

The Page Fund: 
Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
some time be used for other purposes.) 

The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund__.____— 
Given by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps 
in memory of their son and brother. 

The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund_____________ 

The eae Church of Pomona Fund__________ 

Given by the Pilgrim Cone Church of 
Pomona. 


5,025 


1,000 


1,000 


2,600 


2,200 


1,000 
5,000 
44,337 
1,500 
8,000 
5,000 


3,500 


679 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

186 


5,000 


2,000 


4,000 
1,897 


Student Aid 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund 500 
Given by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of Pomona. 

The John D. Potter Memorial Fund____________- 2,000 
Given by Mrs. S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts, in memory of her husband. 

ffeenna Hi. Searing Fund... = --.—s=—- 1800 

The Walter O. Shatto Memorial Fund. _ 4,000 
Given by Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of 
her son. 

The Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund... 1,800 
Given by R. P. Shields of San Diego in memory 
of his oldest son. 


The Lucia Glidden Strong Fund__________ 911 

Taeeweet Memorial Fund.» 2,500 
Given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory of his wife. 

Taeiaria 1. Wardwell Fund____-_ 1,000 

The Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund___-.. 5,000 
Given by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 

Serves west Fund 2,000 

Special 


The Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1,000, half of the 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union 
High School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege of Ontario, California. 


The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6,000. For for- 
eign students. 


The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund, $3,500. Available 


for women. 


The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5,000. 
Open to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of 
Ontario. 


The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for 
Women, $10,000. 


Two grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverend M. D. 
Kneeland, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available 
for bona fide new candidates for professional Christian 
service, either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields— 
$150 for the fall term and $50 for the spring term. 
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The Francis M. Price Fund of $1,000. For children | 


missionaries. 


Loan Funds 


The college also administers loan funds by which it is poi 
to cooperate with the urgent need of students in making ava) 
to them, on an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to 
tuition fees. Loans from the following funds may be availab] 

The: Ray Loan: Fund2 ss ee $ 1,682. 
Given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a means of | 
meeting situations of temporary need. 

The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund. 391.1 
Established by the Claremont Chapter of the 
D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated 
by the Dean of Women. 


The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase 


{ 


Fund eee 
Available for men. i 
The David Clark Fund____._ 
The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund__________ 486.6 
The George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund______ 300.0 
The Bertha.Lebus Fund.2 92) _ 1,000.0 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund 1,022.( 
Available for undergraduate students, or for | 
graduates of the college who wish to pursue 
advanced work in other institutions. | 

The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan- Fund]. 3. 50.0 
Available for undergraduate students, preferably 
juniors or seniors, in the departments of Botany 
and Zoology, who are approved by the heads of 
those departments. 

General Loan Fund 62,834.5: 

The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund. 3 ee 25,000.00 
Endowed by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps 
Stokes in memory of her sister, income from 
which is available for loans. 

All applications for loans should be addressed to the C 

mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


Student Employment 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employm 
for students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many 
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; helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
k, waiting on tables, general house work and gardening. 


Applications for aid in securing employment should be ad- 
ssed to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, 
aner Hall. 


LIBRARY AND LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


At present the library contains 112,000 well selected volumes 
140,000 pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 700 periodicals 
‘maintains bound files of approximately 550, many of which 
complete. Especially valuable are the periodical holdings in 
field of natural science. The library is a depository for U. S. 
vernment Documents and the publications of the Carnegie 
‘itution. Since the outbreak of war it has been serving as a 
- information library. 


The following special collections are a part of the general 
ary: the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany 
rary in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the 
P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial 
rary of Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; 
Mathematics and Physics Library in Pearsons Hall; and the 
sic Library in Bridges Hall of Music. Housed in the main 
ding are the Mason California, the Wagner North Pacific 
raries, and the Viola Minor Westergaard and Carnegie Art 
lections. 


An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to assist 
lents at all hours which the library is open. Most of the books 
on open shelves where students may consult them at all times. 
th the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare vol- 
es, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain books in 
at demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to special 
ulation rules. 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the Asso- 
ed Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. 

In addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library there 
also available the libraries of Scripps College and of Claremont 
leges. The Scripps College Library of approximately 27,000 
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volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. It o, 
tains in addition to its general collection the McPherson Collect: 
of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial Collect: 
of American History. The library of Claremont Colleges, locai: 
in Harper Hall, contains approximately 50,000 volumes, includi: 
the Oriental Library, the Library of the Americas, and the Geo 
Burton Adams Collection of English History. 


Lecture Foundations 


The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed — 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpc 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intim: 
participation in college life notable educators from other instit 
tions. By this means such educators are annually in residence. 
- Pomona College. 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of t 
late Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in Chit 
secures to the institution annually, the extended stay of sor 
prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lectur 
upon this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroo 
work related to the history, geography, politics or religion of t 
region from which he has come. 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clar 
makes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture 
course of lectures in the general field of religion. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Public Assemblies 


On Thursdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the 
‘pose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty 
‘cuss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of these 
dresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used for 
adent Body and Class Meetings. 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
‘ening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full at- 
idance of both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


On Tuesdays at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is 
ld, attendance at which is voluntary. Special Vesper Music 
‘vices are offered on Sunday afternoons from time to time. 


Music 

In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
aring and seeing the great artists of the day, the College coop- 
ites with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the intro- 
ction each year of a group of the most distinguished masters in 
e field of music. During the past season Ezio Pinza, Vronsky 
d Babin, The Don Cossacks, The Ballet Theatre, Carroll Glenn, 
ld the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction 
| Alfred Wallenstein, were presented. 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished to 
ery full-time student without extra charge. 


Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complimen- 
ty public recitals by individual students and members of the 
culty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 


The College Symphonic Band, Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, 
e Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, 
‘ord opportunity for the study and public performance of the 
lest in ensemble music. 


Campus Organizations 


The Associated Students. This association attempts to co- 
dinate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student 
\dy from among their own number. All important questions are 
‘st considered by the Executive Council, a governing group 
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composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organizatio 
representing various activities of campus interest. 


Associated Men Students and 
Associated Women Students 
and promote the special interests of the men and wom 
respectively. : 


\ These organizations consic 


Student-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite chant 
for the discussion of college problems which directly concern be 
students and faculty, a joint council composed of the Facu 
Committee on College Life and the members of the Student E 
ecutive Council has been formed and holds regular meetin 
This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to ti 
makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for furth 
consideration and action. 


Class Organizations. Each of the four college classes is : 
ganized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


Phi Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
the Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good mo 
character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of A 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and exceller 
of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kar 
Society. 

Honor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity. 

Departmental Organizations. Women’s Athletic Associati 
El Circulo Espanol, Le Cercle Frangais. 

Musical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Ch 
Music Club; Symphony Orchestra, Symphonic Band, Cham 
Music Groups. | 

Religious Organizations. The Religious Council which cc 
prises Student-Faculty committees on religious activities. 

Miscellaneous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, in L 
matics; Orchesis, in Dancing; Verse Choir; Camera Club; : 
Club. 

Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa De 


Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma 7 
The fraternities have been suspended for the duration of the v 
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Publications 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly 
cept July and August). These include: The Annual Catalog, 
e Report of the President, The News Letter for Alumni, and 
Quadrangle News. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under the 
pices of the Department of Zoology. 


Student Publications 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student 
ly and is devoted to campus affairs. 

The Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated 
dents. 

The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times a 


il. 

The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
sociated Students. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Half the educational cost at Pomona College is borne by 
ome from endowment or by special gifts to the institution. 
mission to the college in itself confers upon each student, in 
jition to any special awards he may win, an annual scholarship 
at least $300. Conscious of its deep responsibility in the 
ninistration of the funds that have been entrusted to it, the 
lege reserves the right to request the withdrawal, without 
cific charges, of any student who for any reason, in the 

Igment of the faculty or of its properly constituted committees, 
felt not to be a desirable member of the student body. 

Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
pointments. 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty consistent 
th good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are ex- 
sted to show both within and without the College such respect 
‘order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of others as 
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good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be sufficient ca 
for removal from the College. | 


The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind wha: 
ever on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the | 
campus use of such may subject the student to the api 
the foregoing paragraphs. 


The Committee on College Life exercises the authority of | 
College over all students individually with respect to personal ¢: 
duct, and over student organizations which bear the name of 1 
College, or which represent the College in any way. 


Individual or collective student enterprises which invene | | 
absence of the participants from the College, while using | 
College name, must receive the official sanction of the Commi: 
on College Life. 


Absence from Campus 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that | 
value of a college education consists in no small degree in 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is » 
portant, therefore, that all absence through the college year sho 
be avoided. Some of the most important of the college values ’ 
lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which days ' 
centered particular and vital phases of the common life, and ii 
therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or elsewhere! 
avoided. 


Automobiles 


Rules governing the use of automobiles are formula: 
administered by the College Life Committee. Students mi 
taining cars in Claremont are subject to the following regulatic 

Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the camy. 
exercise particular care and consideration for the safety of th 
selves and others. 

Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state < 
local trafic laws and comply with their observance. | 


Students driving cars in Claremont are required to carry pu’ 
liability insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thous: 
dollars in approved companies. Evidence that the owner of | 


car holds such an insurance policy extending beyond the end 
the college year, together with the license number of the car, m 


| 
| 
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deposited with the office of the Dean of Students at time of reg- 
-ation or within three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 


.Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute 
offense against the College, the penalty for which may include 
juestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 
yense for a period not beyond the end of the term in which 
; offense occurs. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


‘Pomona College awards but one academic degree, that of 
chelor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or in 
nors. The special procedure in honors study is given on page 69. 

It is generally understood that the degree is awarded only to 
idents who have completed not less than four terms of study in 
mona College and it is required that except by special per- 
ssion of the Classification Committee the entire senior year 
ist be spent in residence. 

All Freshmen entering Pomona College beginning with the 
tumn term, 1944, must make a tentative choice of a major field 
concentration during the Freshman year and a definite choice 
the end of the Sophomore year. During their first two years 
idents will be expected to complete the basic courses required 
the department or departments of their choice. 

For such concentration the candidate for the degree must 
mplete not less than 24 hours of work in courses numbered 
er 100 in his specific field. Concentration does not necessarily 
ean a major in a single department, but may involve any 
mbination of courses in various departments which constitutes 
significant and unified program and is duly approved. Such a 
ogram should be one which gives the student experience in a 
ecific field, sharpens maturity of thought and independence of 
dgment. In many cases concentration will also be prepara- 
m for professional study or other specialized training after 
aduation. 

Each student’s program of concentration shall culminate in a 
al written comprehensive examination over the entire field in 
lich he has concentrated. The student must pass this examina- 
m in order to qualify for graduation. 

For concentration in most fields a reading knowledge of at 
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least one modern foreign language is necessary; in many field 
command of two is desirable. It is to the advantage of ‘ 
student to acquire as much as possible of this reading knowlec. 
before entering college, and whatever additional training ‘5 
needed should be taken early in his college course. | 


Unit Requirements 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of we: 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitati) 
or lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one ter. 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratc; 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In orcr 
to complete the course in eight terms one must take an avera: 
of fifteen units of academic work throughout. 


Grade Point Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certai 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade . 
all units for which he has registered, or twice as many grade poiri 
as units. 


Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. 

F (failure) |= o grade points per unit. May be ma 
up to a D. | 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be mac 


up except by repeating course. 

I (incomplete) 
W (withdrawn with permission) | 
All F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be a 
companied by a specific statement in writing of the cause for tt 
failure, and detailed statement in case of the F or I grade of th 
work necessary for its removal. A copy of this statement is give 
to the student. Except in certain year courses in which, if the 1 
structor so recommends, the deficiency may be removed by th 
successful completion of the work of the following term, all cot 
ditions for removing I and F grades must be met within seve 
weeks of the beginning of classes of the following term, or suc 
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ydes will become failures. An F grade made up thus may not 
yraised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains 
ymanently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be 
yde up only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or 
>manent F is incurred in required work, that work must be 
-eated when next offered. A student may not continue with 
yrk in which he has received a FF. The making up of work 
yich has received the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade 
‘m the record. It does permit credit and “grade points” for 
| course. 

‘The I mark given where illness on the part of a student justi- 
(; the granting of additional time for the completion of work, 
-y be changed to whatever grade the student earns. Instructors 
shing to give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness 
ist first receive permission to do so from the Classification 
( mmittee. 

The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
arse in accordance with provision on page 66. 


Requirements for Graduation 


Units: A total of 126 units of C average including six units of 
ysical Education Activities, four of which must be taken the 
st two years and two in the last two years of the course. 


Distribution: Work in two departments of each of the three 
lowing divisions: 


I II eit! 

Art Astronomy Economics 

| English Biology Education 
Chinese Botany Geography 
French Chemistry Government 
German Geology History 

Greek Mathematics Oriental Affairs 
-Ttalian Physics Physical Education 
Latin Military Science Religion 
Music Psychology Sociology 
Philosophy Zoology 

Public Address 
Spanish 


By the end of the Junior year, a student must have completed 
year’s work of not less than four units in each of two depart- 
ents in each of the three divisions (six departments in all). 
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Not more than a total of 52 units in any one department ; 
be counted for graduation. 


Upper Division Work: 36 units of work in courses numb 
above 100, of which at least 12 must be in one department. 


Constitution: Prior to graduation, all students are require: 
the laws of the State of California to complete a course and | 
an examination on the Constitution of the United States. | 
courses meeting this requirement are: Government 2a, 15, 
and History 55a,b. ‘Those students who have not completed| 
Constitution requirement for graduation by the opening day 
senior year must register for a course meeting this requiren 
during the first term of senior year, save as exceptions a4 
made by action of the Classification Committee. 

Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the’ 
of any given term must so indicate on his registration card for’ 
term, and must include the graduation fee with the payment of 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate ¢ 
expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will automatic 
exclude from graduation that term. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Amount of work: The College regulates the amount of w 
a student may carry as follows: 

The normal registration is 16 units of academic work } 
Physical Education. In addition a student may elect for 3 
Military Drill and two of the following: Band, Chas 
Orchestra. 

To register for 17 units of academic work, a student must 
earned 32 more grade points than the total number of units. 
which he registered the previous term; to register for 18 units 
more grade points. | 

To register for less than 12 units of academic work eS 
special permission. 


Ouality of work: A student is expected to secure each t 
- twice as many grade points as the total number of units 
registration. : 

Near the end of the first five weeks and near the middle 
each term a report is made of all students doing failing or uns: 
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sory work for the period preceding the date of the report. In 
ition to these general reports, instructors may make reports at 
| time concerning individual students who are not in good 
lastic standing. Advisers and deans receive such reports and 
2 such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

At the end of each term a complete report is made on every 
ent. This report becomes part of the student’s record and in- 
‘ates his standing in the courses for which he has been registered. 
Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an 
ent that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he and 
parents are so informed. The college may at any time require 


| withdrawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to 


‘rant such action. Decision in every such case is reached by the 
at action of the College Life and Classification Committees in 
isultation with the student’s adviser. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or 
Willing to carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it 
‘the College Life Committee upon the recommendation of the 
tructor at any time later than six weeks from the beginning of 
course. The student’s class card, with a grade of either FF or 
for the course and an annotation reporting the fact of his 
ying been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular 
endance at all class appointments in the courses for which they 
: registered. 

‘While there is no general college requirement, each instructor 
5 the right to establish such specific regulations regarding at- 
udance as may seem best suited to his particular department. 


‘Final Examinations: Final examinations are required of all 
‘dents in all subjects, save as exceptions are made by action of 
> faculty. 

' The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 
| Study Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
hy be made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
ins for individual students may be given at other than scheduled 
ines only by consent of the Classification Committee and on the 
esentation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt for a fee 
‘two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the Committee. 


| Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a 
Zitimate part of certain courses. Permission for such trips is se- 
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cured by instructors from the Courses of Study Committee at 
opening of each term. Instructors certify to the Registrar’s O. 
the names of students participating in these trips. 


Pre-Registration and Registration 


Pre-registration is normally conducted on appointed d 
shortly after the publication of the catalog in the spring when 
students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects 
the following year. The fee for any change in this pre-registrat 
is one dollar. 

Pre-registration and registration of new students are conduc 
on announced days at the opening of each term. 

Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and { 
on appointed days at the beginning of each term. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 
the first or second day following the appointed days, and $1 
additional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which they 
formally registered. 

Students are not received later than two weeks from 1 
beginning of class work. 


Changes in Registration 

Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and with the : 
proval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student wi 
ing to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substituti 
of courses may do so within two weeks of the beginning of cl 
work. All students except those registering for the first time : 
required to pay a change fee of one dollar. No change of regist 
tion is completed until written authorization to that effect | 
been sent from the Registrar’s Office to the instructor. 

A student may withdraw from a course within six weeks f 
lowing the beginning of class work by following the procede 
prescribed by the Registrar’s Office. Thereafter, the dropping 
a course by a student shall entail for him a grade of FF for t 
course, except as circumstances may, in the judgment of t 
instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a differ 


grade. 


Matriculation 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requiremet 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end t 
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ding of all students is provisional until after they have been in 
dence for one term. At that time those new students are ma- 
alated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit of 
College and who have made at least a C average on all work 
mpted during their term of residence. A public matricula- 
. ceremony is held early in the spring term. 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first term of 
dence may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent term 
vided they have met all the above requirements including a C 
rage on all work attempted during their whole period of 
dence. 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they have 
riculated. 


The Faculty Regulation on English 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of Eng- 
used by the student will be weighed together with the sound- 
; and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members are 
ected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all 
Jents whose use of English is unsatisfactory. On the recom- 
adation of this Committee, a student whose English is per- 
ently unacceptable may be required to withdraw from the 
lege at the end of any term by the joint action of the College 
¢ and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant mis- 
ling is considered a deficiency in English to which this regula- 
1 applies. 


CURRICULUM 


Pomona College believes in a broad training as the best prep- 
tion for life. It feels that students should have a knowledge of 
ny subjects in the humanities, the sciences, and the social 
neces. For this reason the college prescribes no narrow course 
encourages its students to select work in a number of fields. 
ulty regulations require a wide distribution between depart- 
nts in the student’s first two years. 

Juniors and seniors may elect to continue with a general course 
choose a major in a department or a division. Information on 
artmental majors will be found with the course announce- 
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ments of each department. Honors work in a division or a “ 
ment is available for juniors and seniors of superior abil i 
wish to pursue independent study. | 


Faculty Advisers | 

Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with wl 
he works during his first year in college. At the end of that t 
the student and the adviser, in the light of the student’s inte 
decide on the faculty member with whom the student will y 
during the remainder of his college course. If at any later t 
a change is deemed wise it is made through the Perso 
Committee. 

Concentration in Special Fields | 

For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a’ 
gram of concentration in a particular field certain principles 
methods of procedure have become established: 

1. Preparation: There must be sufficient basic work (cou 
numbered 1 to gg) in the special field and in allied fields to en: 
adequate preparation for carrying successfully the advanced wi 

2. Concentration Requirement: Not less than eighteen hi 
of work in courses numbered over roo in the field of concer 
tion; six of these eighteen hours must be in courses numbered ¢ 
150, and six of them must be taken during the Senior year. 

3. Foreign Languages: For advanced work in most fielc 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign languag 
necessary—usually French or German; in some fields a comm 
of both is desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acq 
this reading knowledge before entering college. 

4. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the stude 
program of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive 
amination” covering the entire field in which his concentration 

Graduate Work in Claremont Colleges 

Graduate work in literature, in the social sciences, in 
biological and physical sciences, in philosophy, psychology, 
ligion, and in the fine arts and music, along with professi 
work in public school education and in psychology is condu 
by Claremont Colleges using the combined staffs of Scripps ‘ 
lege and Pomona College as well as its own appointees. This W 
is usually characterized by an informal mode of instruction | 
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: only in an institution where the standards are high and the 
iber of students is limited. A catalog of graduate seminars 
be furnished upon request to the Director of Studies, Clare- 
it Colleges, Claremont, California. 


Three Year Program of Upper Division and 
Graduate Work 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who enter with 
anced standing to continue their education on the basis of a 
eyear program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to the 
helor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges have 
yned their offerings so that the closest articulation of under- 
dJuate and graduate study is possible. 


HONORS STUDY 


Students who show the capacity and the inclination for more 
1 average intellectual achievement may be permitted to study 
the bachelor’s degree with honors. Honors study is aimed at 
eeper and more scholarly grasp of one’s chosen field than is 
‘omary; it is also aimed at broadening one’s intellectual life 
the discovery and exploration of fields relevant to the special 
ject of inquiry. Although honors students are not expected to 
2 all knowledge for their province, they are urged to gain, by 
ins of a mature and thorough approach to their studies, a form 
ntellectual discipline which will be valuable in later life. 


To this end, students are encouraged to master a particular 
yor) field—not necessarily co-extensive with the subject-matter 
one department—and inter-relate with that subject an under- 
iding of one or two minor fields. An honors program thus 
ns a significant pattern of integrated study in two or three dif- 
mt fields in the curriculum; it frees the student’s energies by 
wing him, through a more flexible use of instruction and 
tses of study than is usual, to spend a considerable portion of 
time in independent study. Released from as much academic 
tine as his instructors may approve, an honors candidate thus 
mes responsibility for a profounder and wider knowledge than 
t expected of the ordinary student. He will be admitted to 
lors status only upon the basis of a record which shows promise 
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of competency to carry on work of high quality; he will be | 
tinued only if he exercise initiative and self-direction, place sch« 
ship consistently first among his interests, and maintain a } 
standard of scholarship in his honors program as well as in 
other work. Successful demonstration of such achievement is as 
for in written and oral examinations taken at the end of the ca 
date’s Senior year. | 


} 
| 


Conduct of Honors Programs 


General administration of honors work is vested in the Cou 
of Study Committee. The major and minor fields of candid 
for honors may lie (a) within one of the three Divisions of 
curriculum: the Humanities, the Natural Sciences, or the S¢ 
Sciences. Each of these Divisions supervises the programs 
study of the candidates working within it. The Division | 
down general rules as to seminars, research projects or thesis 
they may be indicated, or reviews the regulations of the det 
meits ‘within the Division in am regard. In certain « 
however, the fields of interest of a prospective candidate may 
(b) in departments not included in the same Division. Suc 
student may apply to the Courses of Study Committee for ad: 
sion to candidacy with an inter-divisional program. If his ch 
of fields and proposed course of study be intellectually sound, 
program may be approved by the Courses of Study Comm: 
and carried out under its direct supervision. | 

Considerable freedom is allowed in the definition of fields. ‘ 
candidate may adopt a relatively broad approach, surveying 
whole scope of the subjects comprised in his major and minor 
terests with appropriately intensive work in some part or F 
of them, the whole managed in such a way as will insure de 
as well as breadth of knowledge. Or, on the other hand, he ! 
limit his field (s), so as to concern himself primarily with ai 
tively more narrow period or aspect of his allied subjects. S 
the very essence of honors work is the promotion of indepen 
scholarly endeavor of high quality, the specific definition of fi 
will generally be determined by cooperative discussion betw. 
the student and the Division, or the Courses of Study Commi: 
as may be appropriate. | 


Application for Honors | 
Normally at the end of the Sophomore year (but not ! 


} 
| 
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the beginning of Senior year) a student may apply for candi- 
; for the degree with honors. The application form, obtainable 
a the Registrar or the Secretary of the Courses of Study Com- 
‘ee, should set forth a program of honors work formulated 
1 the approval of the faculty member(s) with whom the 
Jidate plans to study. If the past academic record of the 
jidate is of high quality, and if his program meets the require- 
its of the Division involved (or of the Courses of Study Com- 
‘ee in cases of inter-divisional programs), the application may 
rccepted by the Division and then by the Courses of Study 
amittee. An adviser (or advisers), under whose immediate 
lance the student will carry forward his honors work, will be 
ointed by the Division or the Courses of Study Committee. 
ividual requirements in courses pursued outside the honors 
‘me are set by the instructors concerned. Copies of the 
zram of a candidate for honors should be filed with his 
iser (s), with the secretary of the Division involved, and with 
Courses of Study Committee. The candidate’s registration 
it be approved each semester by his adviser and by a member 
he Courses of Study Committee. He is expected to give a 
‘ considerable portion of his time to independent study; 
ughout his Senior year, a candidate must devote at least one- 
1 of his program of studies to honors work or its equivalent. 
‘honors student will not, therefore, be permitted to vitiate the 
ors scheme by carrying a full course-load in addition to his 
sdule of independent study, nor will he be allowed to use the 
ors plan merely as a device for accumulating credits or hours 
ard graduation. 


Withdrawal from Honors 


A candidate for the degree with honors may withdraw from 
didacy at his own request with the approval of the Division 
cerned and the Courses of Study Committee. In case the 
‘ormance of a candidate falls below a standard of high quality 
er in his honors work or in his courses, he may be withdrawn 
n candidacy by the Courses of Study Committee. If, for any 
on, a candidate leaves the honors status, the Division con- 
ied shall certify to the Courses of Study Committee the credit 
| grade to which the student is entitled for work done under 
supervision. 


7D Honors Study 
Honors Examinations 


Evidence of the success of the candidate in his honors w 
is measured by written and oral examinations administered 
ward the close of Senior year. Each Division assembles questi 
from participating departments to form the various parts of 
Divisional examination; it determines, in cooperation with | 
Courses of Study Committee, the dates for such written exami 
tions and conducts them. The candidate writes on such parts 
the Divisional examinations as relate to his program of hor 
work. In the case of inter-divisional programs, the candic 
writes on such parts of the various Divisional examinations 
may be appropriate. 


In addition to the written comprehensive examinations, 
candidate for honors will take an oral examination, the purt 
of which is to supplement the examinations previously taken. 
it, the candidate is responsible for the entire scope of his hor 
study. Each oral examination is administered by a board set 
cooperatively by the Division concerned and the Courses of St 
Committee. This board of examiners, which consists of at k 
three members drawn from the fields in which the candidate 
done major or minor work, shall also include the candida 
adviser. The Courses of Study Committee shall delegate one 
its own members to act as chairman of each oral examinati 
It may also, upon nomination from the appropriate Divisi 
appoint a suitable “outside” examiner not on the Faculty 
Pomona College. 


A candidate taking courses outside his honors program 
however, subject to the ordinary requirements with regard 
examinations in such courses. He may be exempted at the dis 
tion of the instructors concerned from taking course-examinati 
included in the fields of his honors program. | 


The Degree with Honors 


After having received the reports of the examiners, the advis 
comments, and other relevant evidence, the Division concer: 
(or, in the case of inter-divisional candidates, the Courses of St 
Committee), assesses the candidate’s performance and rec 
mends to the Courses of Study Committee the academic gf 
and credit to which the candidate is entitled for his honors w« 
and the class of honors which, in its judgment, he merits. A 
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sidering the evidence presented, the Courses of Study Com- 
tee certifies to the Registrar the academic grade and credit 
ich the candidate has earned, and recommends to the Faculty 
t he be awarded the bachelor’s degree with honors, high 
rors, or highest honors, as may be appropriate. Such honors, 
en voted by the Faculty, are announced in the Commencement 
ram and recorded upon the graduate’s diploma. 

‘A student who does not merit honors but whose credit war- 
its graduation, will be recommended by the Courses of Study 
mmittee for graduation in course (rite). 


DIVISION I 


Honors Study in the Division of the Humanities 


In Division I there are available two types of Honors programs 
- qualified students whose special fields of interest lie in this 
vision: 

Departmental honors, intended for students whose interests lie 
‘some one department. Most departments are prepared to sup- 
‘ment their course offerings by special work, suited to the vary- 
s needs of individual students. Interested students should 
asult instructors in their departments for assistance in working 
tan acceptable program which will meet their particular needs. 


Divisional honors, intended to allow students an opportunity 
‘do more mature, independent and concentrated work than is 
ailable in ordinary courses; but at the same time to avoid the 
nre restricted specialization of departmental honors. To this end 
number of special offerings in Honors have been arranged so 
at students may secure a balanced and integrated introduction 
‘the whole field of the Humanities. Students interested in di- 
ional honors should consult a member of the faculty teaching 
Division I for information about the honors programs. 


DIVISION Il 


Honors Study in the Natural Sciences and Mathematics 


- Honors work is available in the individual departments in this 
vision, and the departments should be consulted by interested 
udents. 
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DIVISION III 
Honors Study in the Social Sciences 


Concentration in field: ‘The student working for honor, 
the social sciences will undertake integrated sequences of stud: 
two departments, one of which shall be his major and the o| 
his minor field of concentration. In each department he will c 
plete the basic course.’ In his field of minor concentration he 
in addition, complete an advanced course or courses involving 
semester hours of credit and including a reading course desig 
to effect an integration of his major and minor fields. He | 
maintain a “B” average in the social sciences, will complete 
hours in courses numbered over roo in the field, of whick 
least 12 must be in courses numbered over 150, and will incl 
courses 191 and 192 in the department of major concentration! 


Foreign Language: Usually by the beginning of the Jur 


Pt 


year but not later than the middle of his Senior year, the stuc 
is required to file with his Adviser a written certificate of ' 
ability to read French or German, issued by a member of 
faculty designated to examine in those languages. 


Comprehensive Examinations: The work of a candidate | 
minates in written and oral comprehensive examinations, adn 
istered by the social science faculty. The written examinal 
consists of two parts: (1) one designed to test his knowledge 
his field of minor concentration, and (2) one intended to re\ 
his mastery of the field of his major concentration. The pass 
of both parts of this examination will exempt the student fi 
final examinations in social sciences at the end of his Senior y: 
In his oral examination the student is examined by representati 
of the departments of his major and minor fields of concentrati 

| 


1Economics 51, Government 2, History 1, Religion 5 and 6 or 103, S. 


| 


ology 51. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 


The Courses of Study Committee has prepared a series of 
zested courses for students who wish to enter certain pro- 
ional fields. 

| 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on 
Jical Education of the American Medical Association as 
,imum requirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. 
‘ay of the leading medical colleges, however, have requirements 
1 beyond this minimum, and are selecting only those who are 
: prepared and have demonstrated the highest scholastic 
‘ity and laudable personal traits. Premedical students are 
ised not to attempt to crowd the minimum requirements into 
» years of college work, but to build, in more leisurely fashion, 
road educational foundation. Breadth of view, culture, and a 
rough grounding in the biological and physico-chemical 
‘ces are the objectives of the pre-medical course. It is 
portant to note that these objectives are stressed by all medical 
‘eges. 

‘Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
_ graduation from Pomona College and the entrance require- 
ints of most of the medical colleges in the United States. It 
| readily be modified, as regards both science and non-science 
irses, to meet the specific requirements of any medical college 
4 the special needs of individuals. 


shman Year: English la, 1b 

, Chemistry 53a-53b, 55a-55b 
Biology la-1b 
History la-1b 


homore Year: Chemistry 103a-103b, 104a-104b 
Zoology 54, 117 
Mathematics la-lb 
Electives from social sciences, 
and philosophy or religion 


lior Year: Chemistry 57 
German la-lb 
Zoology 115 
Electives 
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Senior Year: Physics 51a-51b, 52a-52b 
Electives 


Strongly Recommended Electives: Genetics, Advanced German, o 
Elementary French 


Recommended Electives: Biochemistry, Calculus, English Literature 
Histology, Psychology, Social Sciences, Spanis| 


Most medical colleges require a reading knowledge of eithe 
French, German or Spanish, with a preference for German 
Students planning to study medicine should anticipate thes 
requirements by taking some language in high school with th 
view toward completing at least one year in college. In addition 
students should consult with their adviser to determine th 
proper time to take the Medical Aptitude Test, passing of whict 
is an entrance requirement of most medical colleges. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Those looking forward to entering an Engineering school 
will find it advisable to take a program which will enable ther 
to secure the well-balanced liberal arts training that many 
technical schools recommend, and at the same time do a consider- 
able part of the work required by those schools. 


Freshman Year: English la-1b 
Mathematics la, 1b 
Engineering Drawing 7a, 7b 
Chemistry 53a-53b, 55a, 55b 
Electives 


Sophomore Year: Mathematics 65a, 65b 
Physics 51a-51b, 524-526 
Engineering Drawing 59, 60 
Electives 


Junior and Senior Years: Physics 11la-111b, 113a-113b, 151a-151b 
Mathematics 15la, 151b 
Electives to meet requirements for 
graduation 


It is assumed, of course, that electives will be so chosen as to 
meet upper division requirements and divisional requirements. 
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trongly recommended that the electives include some courses 

the following departments: Economics, Government, 
yy, Astronomy, Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry. The 
= would depend upon the field of engineering selected. 
> expecting to do graduate work in this field should have 
ding knowledge of German or French, or both. 


SOCIAL WORK 


normal times persons who expect to enter social work as a 
ssion will find it necessary to have a degree from a graduate 
| of social work; otherwise the regular social work agencies 
1ot employ them. There are, however, several closely related 
(such as probation work with young offenders, Red Cross 
, etc.) in which college graduates are accepted if they have 
a thorough undergraduate training in the social sciences, 
ularly sociology and psychology, and are willing to accept 
yprentice status for a few months until they have proved 
ability. | 

. wartime, however, many social agencies that would not 
wise do so are accepting college graduates with a good back- 
id in the social sciences, but who have had no graduate 


udents looking forward to graduate training in the field of 
work will find it decidedly advantageous to take, sometime 
g their undergraduate years, as many of the following 
es as possible: 

‘ociology 51, 107, 108, 109, 110, 152, 153, 191 

-sychology 51 or 53, 103, 108, 154, Scripps IV-11 

iducation 101 

iconomics 51 

Mathematics 58 


t courses which contribute substantially, even if somewhat 
lirectly, to the field of social work are: 

sovernment 2, 102 

Tistory 1, 55 

siology 107 

chemistry 114 

sychology 156 

spanish (for those expecting to work in the south-western states) 
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COURSES FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed 
supply the general background that an intelligent citizen shou 
have regarding one of the most important of our social ins 
tutions and at the same time prepare the prospective teacher f 
the more technical training in the graduate school. 

Certificates: In California every public school teacher mu 
have a certificate. The certificate is issued by the county in whi 
the teacher is employed upon the presentation to the coun 
board of education of a credential issued by the state board | 
education through its commission on credentials. 

It is the policy of Pomona College to encourage studen 
preparing for teaching to supplement their undergraduate cour 
with additional work at Claremont Colleges or at some oth 
graduate school. The recommendation for the credential the 
goes directly from the graduate school, using as a foundation tl 
undergraduate curriculum pursued at Pomona College. 

Claremont Colleges is authorized to recommend candidat 
for the following credentials: General Elementary; Junior Hig 
School; General Secondary; Junior College; Special Secondary : 
Art, Health Education, Music, Physical Education; Admini 
tration and Supervision; Child Welfare and Supervision « 
Attendance. In addition, Claremont Colleges offers work t 
satisfy wholly or in part requirements for various other credentia 
issued by the State Department of Education. 

Inasmuch as requirements vary considerably for differer 
credentials, students who expect to enter the teaching professio 
in California should consult the Education Department (Room § 
Holmes Hall) concerning these requirements as soon as possibl 
after admission. 


Freshman Year: Academic courses preparatory to the credential i 
view. 


Sophomore Year: Education 53, 54 (with permission, may be entere 
Freshman Year) 
Psychology 51 or 53 (with permission, may b 
entered Freshman Year) 
Further work in the subject matter to be taught 


Junior Year: Education 101, 102, 104a,b 
Psychology 107 ‘ 
Further work in subject matter to be taught or 1 
related fields. 
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or Year: Education 104a,b, (if not taken in Junior Year) 
and 187 
Selections from Junior and Senior Year Electives 
and from subject matter fields. 


or and Senior Year Electives: 

Philosophy 155 (not offered in 1944-45) 

Physical Education 123, 124, 126 

Psychology 103, 108, 132, 156 

Public Address 52a, b 

Nursery School Theory and Practice— 
Scripps IV-14 

Sociology 51a, b 


COURSES FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This program, followed by a year of graduate work in Clare- 
t Colleges, will qualify the student for the general credential 
| a major in physical education. It will also qualify the 
ent for advanced work in physiotherapy, occupational therapy 
rehabilitation in the Army or Red Cross Service. 


Freshman Year Sophomore Year 
Units Units 
a a Zoologyra i ands33 0 at 8 
6 6 SOCIO V dle te eee ee it 6 
|) 6 Psychology 51 or 52. or 53 

iG@eeducation 5 3 4 or 6 
ae 8 or 10 IRIS weet tore ae 4 
Pilectives este eth E3orvi5 

Junior Year Senior Year 

iomeedress 52 4 Physical Education 191 
5 Sea 3 Chowenseny ) 2 pean bh eee 4 
ical Education 126 _... 3 Physical Education 129 ____ 3 
ical Education 123,124. 4 Physical Education 154 ____ a 
ical Education 119 Physical Education 152 ___ 3 
iayvyomen) _ 4 Ghemiustry oa 408 ooo ee 4 
a Peyiolory LOB eee ee 3 
a 8 or 9 Blectryest es! Sut So el 15 


6 units of required Physical Education Activities 


t is suggested that the required Physical Education activities 
© selected as to give the individual opportunity for both 
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technical skills and leadership training in a wide range 
activities. 


A reading knowledge of French and German is highly de 
able for any students who plan to go on to graduate research 
Physical Education. | 


A non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course for won 
is held for a two-week period immediately following Commer 
ment. This course aims to provide its members with experie 
useful in camping and other types of leadership, such as teach 
and community recreation. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


All courses necessary for the training of public school m 
teachers are given in Pomona College except the advanced cou: 
in education and the teacher training courses. ‘These are offe 
by Claremont Colleges, through which institution the s 
credential is obtained. The courses which should be taken 
Pomona College are harmony (Music 1 & 55), counterpc 
(Music 107), form and analysis (Music 159), history of m 
(Music 104), orchestration (Music 113) and at least the b: 
course in education (Education 53). 

It is expected that each student wishing a credential sho 
also take a full course in some branch of applied music (pia 
organ, violin, voice, etc.) and present a senior recital. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


3lementary courses numbered below 50 are given in the fresh- 
or sophomore year. Courses numbered 50 to 99 are either 
e which follow the course of the previous year, or are the 
e advanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over 100 
for Juniors and Seniors and may not be entered by students 
out previous work in the same field. 

When course numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover 
mmon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. 

When course numbers are connected by a comma, independent 
lit is given for the work of the first term. Entrance to the 
nd term is by permission of the instructor. 

Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 


Except by special permission, credit for only one unit of work 
4 course is not allowed. 


All courses are three units each unless otherwise designated. 


Courses in Scripps College 
Following the departmental offerings of Pomona College are 
-d certain courses in Scripps College open to Pomona Juniors 
| Seniors under approved conditions. Each regular student in 
dence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than 
f of his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona 


lege. 
Divisions 


Division I Humanities 


Art, Chinese, English, French, German, Greek, Italian, 
Latin, Music, Philosophy, Public Address, Spanish 


Division II Natural Sciences 


Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Military Science, Physics, Psychology, Zoology 


Division III Social Sciences 


Economics, Education, Geography, Government, History, 
Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Religion, Sociology 
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Art 


Students wishing to concentrate in Art as their major subjec 
the B.A. degree may elect courses in Design, Drawing, Pain 
Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledge o 
these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken in 
of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and abilii 
render form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the fou 
tion for further specialization. The student will be expecte 
present his work in the Department Exhibition at the end of 
year. In the fourth year the student taking Honors in Art will 
a separate exhibition of his work of that year. 

For each unit of credit in Art, except in courses 51 and 
there is required a minimum of one hour of assigned reading 
two hours of studio work per week. Students are urged to pro 
these periods when other work permits. | 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward ¢ 
uation is 16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses n 
bered under 100. In courses where lecture and laboratory vy 
are combined, the work is counted half theory and half app 

Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: courses n 
bered 9, 65, 107, 162, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 
unit. 


: 


3a, 3b. Design and Drawing. Mr. Be 
The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of f 
and its expression in pencil and charcoal. In the second seme 


an understanding of color and its use in composition, 2 units. 
L135) to, 3:09. 


ga-gb. Sculpture. Mr. Jure 
A general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of anti 


models from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. 7 
sections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


51a-51b. History of Art. : Mr. Be 
Study of the historical development of art with especial atten 
to national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Christ 
Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the fall t 
and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, Realistic 
Contemporary Art in the spring term. MWFE, 9. 


61a, 61b. Figure Drawing and Graphic Design. Mr. Be 
The rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, li 
graph crayon and water color. This is related in the sp! 
term to industrial, commercial or fine art problems according 
individual preference. 2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 
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65b. Advanced Sculpture. Mr. Jurecka 
Problems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and living 
model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. TTh, 
3:15 to 5:05. 


4-103b. Life Drawing. Mr. Beggs 
Anatomical function and the construction of the human form. 
Prerequisite 61 or equivalent. 2 units. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


4, 105b. Advanced Figure Drawing and 
Graphic Design Mr. Beggs 
2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 


a-107b. Sculpture from Life. Mr. Jurecka 
Modeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in the round, 
Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3203) 


a, 112b. Renaissance and Baroque Art Mr. Baumann 
Following an analysis of the basic differences between Renaissance 
and Baroque in Italy and Western Europe, attention is paid to 
national characteristics and the influences bearing upon them as well 
as to the particular achievements of great artists from the 15th to 
the 18th century, such as Michelangelo, Diirer, Rubens, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, et al. 2 units. MW, 11. 


a-120b. Painting. Mr. Beggs 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of the 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These are 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which afford an 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of individuality of manner. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:09 


a-162b. Advanced Sculpture from Life. Mr. Jurecka 
Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Development 
of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpture. Labor- 
atory and related work. 2 units. M 1:15 to 5:05. 


3a, 185b. Problems in Applied Art. Mr. Beggs 
Opportunity is given for the pursuit of individual projects in the 
graphic arts to suit the interest and ability of the student. 1 to 3 
units. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


Available at Scripps College 


21. Advanced Painting. Mr. McFee 
One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:10 and arranged. 
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II-22. Textile Design. Mrs. Ste 
One or two year course. MWF, 1:15-4:10. ) 


II-23. Ceramics. Mr. Mai 
One or two year course. MWF, 1:15-4:10. 


II-30. Sculpture. Me. Ste 


Year course. Prerequisite: Art 3a-b and 9a-b, or Art 9a-b 
65a-b. TTh, 1:15-4:10 and Arranged. 


II-41. Architectural Design. | 
One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:10, and arranged. 


II-45. Art and Architecture. 
TThS, 8... 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in ap 
art is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Astronomy 


The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for cot 
tration in the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, : 
satisfactory preparation in physical science. 


51a-51b. Introduction to Astronomy. Mr. Whi 
A descriptive study of historical and modern astronomy prese 
in non-technical form. An acquaintance with the starry hea 
is sought and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surroun 
universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Bra 
Observatory are supplemented by project assignments and 
excursions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., 
period per week. For students with satisfactory preparatio! 
physical science, additional work in class and laboratory is off 
giving 1 additional unit of credit; the extra time to be arran 
Laboratory fee $3.00 per term. 3 or 4 units. MWF, 11. 


61. Weather Elements. Mr. Whi 
An introduction to the fundamentals of Meteorology. Studie 
cloud formations in relation to current weather and observat 
with the Weather Bureau instruments at the Brackett Observa 
provide a practical approach to weather analysis and forecas' 
Laboratory fee $2.00. 2 units. Each term. Time arranged. 


103. Navigation. Mr. Whit 


A basic course in the principles and practice of Marine and 
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yvigation. Observations of sun, moon, and stars with sextants 
id transits of different types, and use of the latest almanacs and 
avigation tables provide practical experience in solving the navi- 
stor’s problems. 3 units. Each term. Laboratory fee $3.00. 
lass TTh, 1:15. Laboratory arranged. 


Celestial Mechanics.* Mr. Whitney 
short course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
ravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems on 
he prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the computation 
£ the orbits of comets. 3 units. Term and time arranged. 


Astrophysics.* Mr. Whitney 
Yonsiders the applications of the principles of modern physics and 
hemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and the recip- 
ocal contributions of astronomical research to the physical sciences. 
aboratory observations are both visual and photographic. Class- 
oom one hour; observatory two periods. Laboratory fee, $3.00 
er term. 3 units. Term and time arranged. 


Investigations in Astronomy. Mr. Whitney 
\ unified program of investigation is followed in some special 
ield such as variable stars, lunar studies, solar phenomena, etc. 
Zach term, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory 
ee, $2 per unit per term. May also be elected for advanced study 
n navigation. Arranged. 

155 and 156 are offered for majors in the department and students with 
satisfactory preparation in mathematics and physics. Term and time 
will be arranged in accordance with the demand. 


Graduate work in Astrophysics and Navigation is available under 
the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Biology 


A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expected to 
have Biology 1, followed by an integrated program in either Bot- 
any or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge of German and 
French and some training in the physical sciences are also expected, 
according to the needs of the individual. 


tb. General Biology Staff 
A general course either for those who intend to take further work 
in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be taken 
for credit by those who have high school biology, botany, or zo- 
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ology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental pi 
ciples in the whole field of biology by means of class, demons’ 
tion, laboratory, and field work. By means of the project metho: 
will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and interests of individ 
or groups. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Class M and W, 
F. 11; laboratory, field trip, or demonstration M,T,W,Th or 
1:15-4:10: | 


105. Bacteriology. Mr. Pequegnat and Miss Kelle 
General study of important bacteria, methods of culture and stu 
and their importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisite: 
year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage depx 
$5.00. Spring term. 4 units. Class, arranged; laboratory, 1 
1:15-4:10. 


107. Genetics. Mr. Bens 
A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in 1 
study of heredity and evolution and their general application 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questio. 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems a 


discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Fall ter 
MWF, 8. 


108. History of Biology. St 
A course in the history of biological progress, including mode 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to the 
who have had a year of biological work. Spring term. 2 uni 
Arranged. 


The scientific collections and library available at Claremont, 
well as the geographic location, make desirable certain types 
work for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, Net 
ology, certain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anatom 
Plant Morphology, and Plant Taxonomy. 


Botany 
5. Field Botany. Mr. Bensc 


An elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much fie 
work. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Spring term. 
units. Class, arranged; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


52a, 52b. General Botany. Mr. Bensc 


An elementary course for those wishing general information co 
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erning plants and their importance to men, as well as foundation 
vork in botany. Special attention will be paid to the plant as a 
ving organism, to field work on ornamentals and natives, and to 
survey of the plant kingdom. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee 
5.00 each term. Class, TTh, 10; laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. 


History and Uses of Plants. Mr. Benson 
"he general nature of the plant, uses of its parts and products, 
uch as spices, fibers, seeds, fruits, wood, latex, etc., with some 
eference to parts of world and to plant families that have con- 
buted most to economic botany. No prerequisite nor laboratory. 
units. Fall term. WF, 9. 


Plant Physiology. Mr. Benson 
A study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the nu- 
rition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, photo- 
ynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those students 
contemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, and for 
yotany majors. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 
Breakage deposit, $5.00. Fall term. Class arranged; laboratory, 
W, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


a, 155b. Taxonomy. Mr. Benson 
Study of our local flora and more common cultivated ornamentals. 
Principles and methods of classification and taxonomic work. 
Much field work with trips for study of plants in their native con- 
ditions. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory fee $7.00 each term. 
Alternates with 157. Fall term. Class arranged; laboratory, W 1:15- 
4:10. Spring term, class, arranged; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


. Comparative Morphology of Green Plants. Mr. Benson 
The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Botany 52. Laboratory 
fee, $7.00. Spring term. 4 units. Alternates with 155. Class ar- 
ranged; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. 


t. Botanical Problems. Mr. Benson 
Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in the 
department. Each term. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. 
Permission of instructor necessary for registration. Laboratory fee, 
$2.00 per unit of credit. Arranged. 
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Zoology 
6. Field Zoology. Mr. Pequeg 


An elementary non-technical course in natural history of |. 
vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition of « 
mon forms, life histories, food habits and ecological factors in 
tribution. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Spring tern 
units. Class T, 9. Laboratory, Th. 1:15-4:10. (Omitted 1944.< 
51. Human Anatomy. Miss Kell 
A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in phys 
education. If possible should be taken in conjunction with Zool. 
53a. Prerequisite: Biology 1. Laboratory fee $6. Fall term. Cl 
M, 8; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. } 


53a-53b. Physiology. Mr. Pequeg 
A general survey of the functions of organ systems and th 
integration in the organism as a whole. Although some consid 
tion is given to lower animals, particular attention is focused uj 
the human subject. Designed to fulfill the requirement of stude 
in physical education and pre-nursing curricula, and to incre 
the scope of majors in the department. Prerequisite: Biology 
elementary chemistry preferred. Fall term. 2 units, class WF, 
no laboratory. Spring term, 3 units, class WF,8; laboratory 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. 


54. General Zoology. Miss Kellc 
An outline of the animal kingdom, vertebrates and invertebra 
structure and classification. Prerequisite Biology 1 or its equivale 
Ordinarily this course is prerequisite for advanced work in 
department. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. 4 units. Cl. 
TTh 8; laboratory, TTh 1:15-4:10. 


106. Parasites of Man. Mr. Pequeg! 
A survey of the important animal parasites which produce dise 
by their presence in the blood, lymph, skin, intestine and ot! 
organs of man. Emphasis on the biology, geographical distributi 
and epidemiology of such diseases as malaria, sleeping sickn 
amebic dysentery and elephantiasis which have assumed a n 
significance because of the present mass-migrations of hum 
beings. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 2 units. No laboratory. Arrang 
Spring term. 


115. Comparative Anatomy. Mr. Pequegt 
A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. 4 units. Cl 
TTh, 8; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 
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_ Embryology. Miss Kellogg 
\ study of early development and the formation of organs, with 
special reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 54. Lab- 
yratory fee, $8.00. Spring term. 4 units. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory, 
[, 1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. 


Entomology. Mr. Pequegnat 
A general course in the structure and classification of insects. Each 
student makes his own collection for identification and study. 
Prerequisite: Zoology 54. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Spring term. 
? or 3 units. Class, T, 10. Laboratory arranged. (Omitted in 
1944-1945.) 


, Systematic Vertebrate Zoology. Mr. Pequegnat 
Consideration of problems involved in systematic vertebrate zoology 
such as life histories, distribution, migration, general habits, groups 
of local as well as more general types. Including class work as 
well as laboratory and field work. One class, two laboratory 
periods. Prerequisites: Field Zoology or General Zoology. Lab- 
oratory fee, $6.00. Fall term. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


. Histology. Miss Kellogg 
The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially of 
vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 53 or 54. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Fall term. Class, 4 he 
9. Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 


. Zoological Problems. Mr. Pequegnat and Miss Kellogg 
This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to undertake 
special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, Anatomy 
or Embryology and have had Sophomore work in Zoology. Such 
problems may be with local insects or other animals or they may 
be of a general nature dealing with life functions and structures. 
Each term, 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory 
fee, $2.00 per unit when Laboratory work is involved. Arranged. 


The Department of Zoology conducts summer work at the La- 
guna Beach Marine Laboratory. 
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Chemistry _ 
NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


1a, 1b. A Survey of Chemical Science. 
For students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but wis! 


to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part of ; 
general education. (Omitted in 1944-1945.) 


114a-114b. Nutrition and Foods. Miss Sol 
A survey of present-day knowledge of the nutritional factors neces 
sary for optimum health, the various classes of food-stuffs and thei 
nutritional value, the food budget, purchasing, and planning th 
dietary to meet the requirements of different individuals an 
groups. Open to Juniors and Seniors. No prerequisite. 2 units 
TTh;\ 8: 


FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is required fo 
majors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for pre 
medical students and for some other fields of scientific work. 


The following courses are included in such a program: 
Inorganic chemistry: 53a-53b and 55a. 
Qualitative analysis: 55b. 
Quantitative analysis: 57. 
Organic chemistry: 103a-103b and 104a-104b, or 105. 


53a-53b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry. Stal 
Lectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attention is give 
to the philosophy of the scientific method and to the significanc 
of scientific developments in human affairs, as well as to the mor 


technical aspects of the science of chemistry. This course is to b 
accompanied by 55. TThS, 9. 


55a, 55b. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative 
Analysis. Stal 
Concurrent with 53a-53b; or 55b may be taken independentl! 
2 units. The spring term is laboratory practice in systematic sem 
imicro qualitative analysis. Laboratory fee, $10.00 each term. Break 
age deposit $10.00 per term. Laboratory, ThF, 1:15-4:10. 


57. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. Miss Hanawa 
The principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculation 
Laboratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volumetti 
methods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with lal 
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-atory. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit $15.00. Fall 
wm. Class, S, 8; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 


-103b. Organic Chemistry. Mr. Wilson 
ectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chemistry 
— carbon compounds, including a survey of physical-chemical 
indamentals and their application in this field. Practical develop- 
sents of organic chemistry are stressed. It is expected that lab- 
ratory work (104a-104b or 105) shall be concurrent with this 
ourse. Prerequisite: At least one year of college chemistry, in- 
luding laboratory work. MWF, 11. 


-to4b. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 

Mr. Wilson 
Yeactions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each term. 
aboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Breakage deposit $10.00 per 
erm. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. 


Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. Mr. Wilson 
‘or students who wish to take Chemistry 57 the first term. Covers 
n one term the same work done in 104a-104b. Laboratory fee, 
12.00. Breakage deposit $20.00. Spring term,, 2 units. Lab- 
ratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Miss Hanawalt 
\ continuation of Chemistry 57 for those students who wish to 
,ain a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and practice 
f quantitative analysis. Conferences will be held during laboratory 
seriods. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit, $15.00. Spring 
erm. Three laboratory periods, WThF, 1:15-4:10. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


+-155b. Biological Chemistry. Miss Hanawalt 
The chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
slant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life proc- 
asses of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments employ 
quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical and organic 
chemistry. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. Breakage deposit 
$10.00 per term. Class, WF 9; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. 


a, 159b. Physical Chemistry. 

A general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts and 
principles with numerous illustrative problems. Prerequisite: For 
the fall term, a Junior course in either chemistry or physics; for 
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the spring term, differential and integral calculus are also require 
Class, TThS, 10. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


160. Crystal and Molecular Structure. 


Theoretical and practical work in the analysis of the structure ; 
crystals by means of X-Rays. May be taken as a continuation ( 
Geology 105. Prerequisites: A Sophomore course in mathemati 
and a Sophomore course in either chemistry, geology or physic 
also the consent of the instructor is required. 2 units. Laborato: 


fee, $2.00. No breakage deposit required. Spring term. (Omitte 
1944-1945.) 


161a, 161b. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. 


Laboratory practice in physico-chemical measurements. 2 unit 
Laboratory fee, $12.00 each term. Breakage deposit, $10.00 eac 
term. Laboratory MT, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted in 1944.45.) 


181a, 18rb. Chemistry Conference. The Stai 
Oral or written reports by students, on material found in curren 
chemical literature; discussions of research methods, the trend c 
present-day research, and recent developments in theoretical ani 


applied chemistry. Each term. One unit. May be repeated fo 
credit. M, 1:15. 


183a, 183b. Methods in Chemistry. The Staf 
Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advanced it 
exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in special analytica 
methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or biological chem 
istry, under the direction of the appropriate instructor. Library 
reference work is an essential part of such courses, and writter 
reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical and organic chem: 
istry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. Each term. May be 
repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, and deposit of $15.00 tc 
cover breakage and supplies used. Arranged. | 

gta, 191b. Research in Chemistry. The Staf 
Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of excep: 
tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of problems suited 
to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or biological 
chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate instructor. A 
thesis and an oral examination are required. 2-6 units. Each 
term. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, and deposit 
of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. Arranged. 


Graduate work in a considerable range of specialized fields of 
Chemistry is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 
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Classics 


For concentration in Latin, students are required to elect the fol- 
lowing courses: 53, 105, 107 and 159 (both sequences). They are 
advised to include Greek 51, Art 51, and Philosophy 55; 


: GREEK 
-51b. Elementary. Mr. Robbins 
First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scientific 


vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literature; Book I 
of Homer’s Iliad. MWF, 1:15. 


‘a, rob. Readings in Greek Literature. Mr. Robbins 
2 or 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


vanced courses in Greek Literature offered upon request. 


LATIN 
1b. Elementary. Mr. Robbins 
An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin language 
especially adapted for students of the modern languages. MWF, 11. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


a, 52b. Cicero, Ovid and Virgil. Mr. Robbins 

Selected passages from Cicero, Ovid and Virgil; review of the 
essentials of Latin grammar. Open to students with one or two 
years of preparatory Latin. MWF, 2:15. 


a, 53b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. Mr. Robbins 
Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life and 
times of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, Odes 
and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected in the 
poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and the influ- 
ence of the Greek lyric poets. TThS, 9. 


5a-105b. Composition. Mr. Robbins 
Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and connected 
discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; lectures on 
word-formation and syntax. This course may be re-elected with 
credit and is required of students majoring in Latin. One unit. 
Arranged. 


7a, 107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. Mr. Robbins 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and development 
of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid. MWF, 8. 
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159a, 159b. Roman History, Philosophy and Satire. Mr. Rob. 
Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years. 
Roman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman histo; 
and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for credj 
successive years. In 1944-45 sequence a. MWF, 3:15. 


Available at Scripps College 


I-50. Greek and Roman Literature. Mr. Westbr 
Arranged. Not open to those who have had Greek 10la. : 


Graduate work in Roman Literature is offered under the ausp 
of Claremont Colleges. 


! 


Economics 


A student who contemplates concentration in Economics, vw 
the possibility of honors, is urged to consult a member of the si 
of the department for advice, and should plan to take the b: 
course in Principles of Economics (51a-b) in the sophomore ye 
Accounting (Economics 5a-b), Mathematics of Finance (Mat 
matics 57), and Statistical Methods (Mathematics 58) are reco 
mended as fundamental tool subjects especially helpful in prepa 
tion for upper division courses in Economics, and should be elec 
within the first two college years, if possible. The student who loc 
forward to a professional career in law, business, social service, 
public administration will do well to include several courses 
Economics in his program of studies, along with appropri: 
courses in related social sciences. 


5a-5b. Accounting. Mr. Brig 
A study in theory and method, developing from the balance sh 
the fundamental principles underlying alike the construction a 
interpretation of financial records. MF, 11, and F, 1:15-4:05. 


51a-51b. Principles of Economics. Mr. Dunc: 
The basic course in the general principles of Economics, includu 
current problems. Required for students expecting to emphasi 
the study of Economics and prerequisite for advanced courses — 
Economics. Not open to freshmen. Economics 5 not prerequis 
for Economics 51. Unless otherwise indicated, Economics 51a 
is prerequisite for all upper division courses in the departmer 
Two sections. MWF, 8, 9. 


102. Economic Geography. Mr. Dunes 
The earth’s resources and man’s use of them. Geographic infl 
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ences on occupations and industries. Geographic aspects of mineral, 
forest, agricultural and pastoral products; power resources, manu- 
facture and trade. Regional geography. Economics 51 not pre- 
‘requisite. Spring term. MWF, 11. 


. Money and Banking. Mr. Duncan 
Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
society with adequate media of exchange. Development of 
American monetary and banking practices. Fall term. MWF, kas 


‘. Corporation Finance. Mr. Duncan 
‘Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and con- 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, including 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Economics 
5, or equivalent training in Accounting. Fall term. TThS, 8. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


5. Public Finance. Mr. Duncan 
Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial ad- 
‘ministration, with special attention to the theory and practice of 
taxation. Spring term. MWF, ie15* 


4. Economic Problems of Latin America. Mr. Duncan 
A study of the economic and cultural problems of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, with attention to economic resources, industries, 
commercial relations, and recent socio-economic changes. Previous 
“courses in Economics and a working knowledge of Spanish desir- 
able, but not prerequisite. Permission of instructor required. Fall 
tem. MWF, 11. 


0. Public Utility Economics. 

An historical and analytical study of public utility problems in the 
United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the railway, gas 
and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is laid upon the eco- 
nomics of overhead costs, the role of competition, and regulation. 

Spring term. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1944-1945.) 


4. Principles of International Trade. 

A study of the nature and principles of international economic 
relations. The balance of payments and the processes of its equil- 

ibrium is followed by a study of the course and theory of the 
commodity trade and the movement of capital and labor from 

country to country. International commercial policies and trade 

agreements. Problems of post-war trade adjustment. Spring term. 


_ TThS, 9. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 
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158. Monopolies and Trusts. 


A study of the economic principles and the legal status of , 
opolies. Fall term. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


190. History of Economic Thought. 
A survey of the development of economic science and policy { 
the forerunners of the classical school to the present day. Sp 


term. Permission of instructor required. Arranged. (Omitte 
1944-45.) 


q 


191. Economic Theory. 
A systematic study of the theoretical tools of analysis used in 
consideration both of the economic system as a whole and the 
ticular problems which arise within it. Fall term. MWF, 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) | 


192. Economic Cycle Theory. Mr. Dur 


An introduction to the general problem of economic change 
the theory of cycles. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


Education 


53. Introduction to Education. Mr. f 
A course designed for those who desire an understanding of 
American school system as a social institution. A study of ed 
tional programs in a democracy from nursery school to a 
education classes. Fall term, MWF, 9. Spring term, TThS, 9. 


54. Elementary Education. Mr. I 
A comprehensive survey of the aims, principles, functions 
procedures of modern elementary education. Especially plan 
for prospective kindergarten and elementary school teach 
Spring term. MWF, 10. 


ror. Techniques and Problems of Counseling 

and Guidance. Mr. Fitts, Miss Gibson, Mr. San 
An analysis of the problems and programs of counseling 
guidance and personnel work. Consideration of the evidence: 
need of guidance; objectives; various forms—educational, v 
tional, social, recreational, and health; organization and evalua 
of guidance service. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 or 4 w 
Fall term. M, 2:15-3:05... Th; 2:15-4.00, 


102. Secondary Education. Mr. I 
The factors and principles which underlie the theory and prac 
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yf secondary education, including the junior high school, the 
enior high school, and the junior college. Offered alternate years. 
Omitted in 1944-45.) 


1, 104b. History of Education. Mr. Fitts 
The development of educational theory and practice from the 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the spring 
‘erm to make a comparison of the established systems in America 
and typical European countries. History 1 or equivalent recom- 
mended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. A registration of 4 units 
‘equires permission of the instructor. MWF, 11. 


a, 187b. Problems of Education. Mr. Fitts 
Stress is placed upon current educational problems and literature. 
Group study of selected college, secondary and elementary school 
issues. Each student selects individual problems for solution. 2 to 
4 units. May be repeated for credit. Instructor’s permission re- 
quired for registration. TTh, 10, and arranged. 


Available at Scripps College 


14. Nursery School Theory and Practice. Mrs. Jones 
Year course. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged. 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the vari- 
ous credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered 
under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


English 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all other depart- 
mental courses, and English 55 is a required course for students 
majoring in English. Writing is an emphasized feature of all 
Freshman and Sophomore courses. Book lists published by the 
department for the guidance of independent reading are available 
to all students, and are especially recommended to those who plan 
to enroll in Junior or Senior courses in English. 


The minimum formal requirement for concentration in English 
is twenty-four units of satisfactory work in courses numbered over 
100. The individual program may emphasize writing or literature. 
The study in college of at least one language and literature other 
than English is specifically recommended. Also desirable for a 
program of concentration in English are courses in foreign literature 
In translation, offered by the language departments; in the English 
Bible (Religion 55); and in history and philosophy. Information 
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concerning Honors programs in English may be obtained fr 
the Departmental Staff. 


1a, 1b. English: An Introductory Course. The Departmental St 
A brief review of the fundamentals of composition; instruct; 
and practice in writing; reading and study of the more import. 
literary types, together with principles of literary criticism a 
interpretation. Prerequisite for all other departmental cour: 
Section meetings, MWF, 8, or TThS, 8. 


55a, 55b. Nineteenth Century Literature. Mr. Lincoln, Mr, Da 
Intensive reading of the major poets and prose-writers of | 
period. In the course emphasis will be given to literature as | 
an artistic expression of the life, thought, and character of | 
individual writer, and as (2) a reflection of the important in 
lectual, social, and historical movements of the century. Juni 
and seniors may register for the course only on the written reco 


mendation of the instructor. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivale 
MWF, 9. 


57. Introduction to Drama. Mr. Da 
Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the pr 
ent day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Prerequis 
English 1 or equivalent. Fall term. MWF, 10. 


58. ‘Types of Prose Fiction. Mr. Strathma 
A general survey of important works in prose fiction with emp 
sis upon selected novels—English, American, and continental 
from the eighteenth century to the present. Prerequisite: Engl 
1 or equivalent. Spring term. MWF, 10. 


61a, 61b. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
Mrs. All 


An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art W 
some consideration given to the history of theatre practice 4 
contemporary production methods. Scenes from plays, both clas 
and modern, will be studied with special emphasis on effect 
interpretation. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent, and 
structor’s permission. TThS, 10. 


63. Expository Writing. Mr. Brack 
A course in the principal methods used in explaining proces: 
theories, and the results of special investigations. The course 
designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes furl 
practice in expository writing, especially the student who is Pp 
paring for a career in business or one of the professions, such 
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w, medicine, or scientific research. Presequisite: English 1 or 
1 equivalent. Fall term. TThS, 9. 


Narrative and Descriptive Writing. Mr. Lincoln 
course for students who, having shown some ability as writers 
| English 1 or its equivalent, wish to continue with the basic 
eative problems of narration and description. Laboratory ex- 
cises, assigned problems, and discussion. Prerequisite: permission 
‘the instructor. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced 
yurses in English. 


-totb. The Renaissance in England. Mr. Strathmann 
nglish literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic. 
penser, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton are the principal writers 
udied, and the enduring contributions of the Renaissance to Eng- 
sh literature, in thought, forms, and materials, are major topics. 
{WF, 9. 


103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Mr. Bracher 
‘he neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempo- 
aries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and roman- 
icism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of the Eng- 
sh novel; the spread of the romantic movement in England and 
n the Continent. MWF, 10. 


, 105b. American Literature. Mr. Lincoln 


“he literature of the United States, with emphasis on its expres- 
ion of our national characteristics and sentiments. TThS, 10. 


The Short Story. Mr. Bracher 


ractice in the writing of short stories and sketches. Considera- 
ion of the critical principles of the short story and criticism of both 
tudent and professional work. (A student who has completed both 
inglish 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these courses for 
redit.) Spring term. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


Playwriting. Mrs. Allen 
The theory of playwriting with supervised practice in this tech- 
que. A study will be made of the structure and style of signifi- 
ant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning play- 
wright. Fall term. TThS, 9. 
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151. Creative Writing. Mr. Linco’ 
Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study 
matters and fields of literary interest. (A student who has cor: 
pleted both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of the 
courses for credit.) Fall term. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. | 

153. Chaucer. Mr. Dav 
A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic po 
of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. F: 
term. TThS, 9. : 


154. The English Language. Mr. Brachi 
A survey of the English language from Chaucer to the prese 


day, directed toward an understanding of modern English usag 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


155a, 155b. Shakespeare. Mr. Davis and Mr. Strathman 
A study of the principal plays and of Shakespeare’s career as. 
dramatist, with attention to the working conditions of the Eliz 
bethan stage; careful reading of several of the great play 
MWF, 11. 


191. Late Victorian and Modern Writers. Mr. Dav. 
A seminar in selected authors of the past fifty years. Philosophic 
and social attitudes, the search for wholeness and meaning i 
modern life will be emphasized. Spring term. TThS, 9. 


192. Contemporary Writers. | | 
Primarily a survey of the development of the novel in Englan 
and America from Henry James to the present day. Lectures an 
discussion of texts. Prerequisite: English 58, or permission of th 
instructor. Spring term. TThS, 9. (Omitted in 1944-45.) | 


195a, 195b. Readings in English Literature. | 
Mr. Strathmann and the Departmental Sta 
A seminar consisting of lectures, readings, papers, and oral repor 
directed toward a synthesis on the student’s part of his work i 
the field of literature and allied subjects. The content of the cour: 
may vary annually according to the needs and interests of the stt 
dents enrolled. Open to seniors majoring or taking honors in En; 
lish. W, 2:15-4:05, and F, 2:15. 


Available at Scripps College 
I-14. The Art of Writing. Miss Georg 


Creative work in prose and verse, with reading. Year cours 
TTh, 10 and arranged. 
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. Shakespearean Tragedy. Mr. Dunn 
Not open to those who have taken English 155b. Year course. 
MWF, 10. 


. Contemporary Literature. Mr. Ament 
Year course. MWF, 11. 


. English Poetry. Miss George 


Year course. TTh, 8, and arranged. 


. Milton. Mr. Dunn 
Year course. TTh, 10, and arranged. 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided by the 
colleges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. The student 
who purposes to go on into graduate study is advised to plan his 
whole course from at least as early as his junior undergraduate year. 


Geology 


Geology 51a,b is an introductory survey course. It is designed to 
give a general appreciation of the features and processes at the 
earth’s surface to the non-technical student and is a prerequisite 
for most of the more advanced work in the department. The 
other courses are designed for persons intending to specialize in 
geology or a related science. 


A geology major should include courses 51a,b, 53, 105, 110, an 
approved summer field course, and two of the following three 
courses: 107a-b, 15la-b, and 181, 182. Required in other depart- 
ments: Mathematics la-b, 65a-b; Physics 5la-b, 52a-b; Chemistry 
53a-b, and 55a,b; and a reading knowledge of German, Spanish 
or French (German preferred). Mathematics 7a,b (engineering 
drawing), and 60 (descriptive geometry) are very desirable. In 
exceptional cases courses in biology may be substituted for those 
in physics and chemistry. Rarely the requirement of a summer 
field course is waived. Near the end of the senior year a short 
comprehensive written and oral examination must be passed. 
Special programs are arranged for Honors students. 


» 51b. Introductory Geology. Miss Smith 
Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
tory or field work, one period a week. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each 
term. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. 
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-53. Determinative Mineralogy. Mr. Woodfo 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. Fall term. T) 
laboratory periods. 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. By aad 
ment with instructor. 


105. Crystallography. 
Fall term. 2 units. WF, 10. To be given if sufficient demand. 


110. Petrology. Mr. Woodfo 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: Geolo 
5la, 53 and 105. Spring term. Two class and two laboratc 
periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00. By arrangement wi 
instructor. 


107a-107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. Mr. Woodfo. 
Prerequisite: Geology 51b; recommended preparation: Biology 5: 
Two class and one laboratory periods, fall term; one class and ty 


laboratory periods, spring term. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each ter! 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) | 


151a-151b. Petrography. Mr. Woodfo. 
Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study 
minerals and rocks with the petrographic miscroscope. Prereq! 
site: Geology 105. Two class and one laboratory periods, fall ter 


one class and two laboratory periods, spring term. Laboratory fi 
$5.00 fall term; $8.00 spring term. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


181, 182. Geological Investigation and Research. Mr. Woodfo 
3 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each term. (Omitted in 1944-4: 


A summer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford Univ 
sity is open to Pomona students who have completed Geology 5 
and 110. 10 units of Junior credit are given for this course. 


Graduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrograp 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. | 


German 


Students who desire to major in German should have a go 
foundation in English language and literature. Acquaintance Ww! 
another foreign language, and some background in history, < 
desirable. | 
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ab. Elementary German. Miss Wagner 
‘The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. Daily 
exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of grammar. 
‘Etymology. Comment on German life. MWF, 9, TTS, 9. 


1-53b. Advanced German. Mr. Baumann 
‘More advanced German language study through intensive reading 
of selected German works, with collateral reading in the field of 
‘the student’s individual interest,—literary, social, or scientific. 
‘Continued practice in German conversation. Some attention to an 
understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
and. Prerequisite: German 1 or an equivalent. TThS, 10. 


2a, 102b. Advanced Conversation, Composition 

and Translation. Miss Wagner 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore. This 
‘course is also designed for those interested in censoring, translating, 
and summarizing in English reports given in German. Pre- 
requisites: German 53 or equivalent. MWF, 1:15. 


ga, 109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
| Mr. Baumann 
With special reference to the cultural, economic and political his- 


tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: German 
53 or equivalent. TThS, 9. 


3a, 113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
| Mr. Baumann 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period 


with particular attention to the social and political life of Ger- 
'many. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


8a, 158b. Modern German Literature. Mr. Baumann 

The development of German Literature from 1880 to the present 
with reference to the political and social changes during that 
period. Arranged. 


‘ta, 18rb. Readings in Continental Literature of the 
toth Century in Translation. Mr. Baumann 
A study of outstanding works of Balzac, Flaubert, Tolstoy, 
' Dostoievsky, Ibsen, Thomas Mann, and others. One evening a 
week; 7:30-9:30 p.m. Arranged. 
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Available at Scripps College 


I-11. Goethe and His Age. Mr. Mei 


2d, 


54: 


102. Municipal Government and Administration. 


Arranged. Not open to those who have had German 113a, 1 


' 


Under the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate work is off 


in various phases of German Literature with special emphasis 
the modern field. 


Government 


Government 2a and 2b are prerequisite for all advanced cow 
Depending upon the merits of individual cases this requiren 
may, however, be waived upon the written consent of | 
instructor. 


A student who contemplates concentration in Governn 
should include Modern Governments (2a, 2b) and Elements 
Political Science (54) in his program for the first and sec 
years. Basic courses in related social sciences should also be tal 


The department will gladly advise students regarding prep 
tion for the foreign service, the civil service, or the practice of 


2b. Modern Governments. Mr. Lee and Mr. V 
Fall term: American Government, with emphasis upon . 
institutions. Spring term: Comparative Government, with emy 


sis upon British and Russian institutions. Two sections. MWF 
TThS;\9: , 


Elements of Political Science. Mr. . 
Examination of the human and environmental forces which coi 
tion the processes of government, of the character and incide 
of political power and control, of the concepts of sovereig 
constitutionalism, authority and responsibility. Fall term, MWF, 


Courses 102 and 103 are normally offered in alternate years. ) 
term. (Omitted in 1944-45.) | 


103. State Government and Administration. 


Fall term. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


104. Public Administration. Mr. V 


The processes of responsible administration in American gov! 
ment, with reference to the theory and practice of organizat 
fiscal and personnel management, and administrative law 
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ydjudication. This course is designed to meet the requirements of 
students intending to enter government service. Spring term. 
MWF, 9. 


_ Introduction to Law. 
A study of the development of Western legal institutions, with 
some consideration of theories of law. Fall term. (Omitted in 


1944-45.) 


. International Organization. Mr. Vieg 
An examination of projects and proposals for international organi- 
zation from the settlement of Versailles to the present, under- 
‘taken as an analysis of the causes of war and the conditions of 
‘peace. Spring term. TThsS, 8. 


», Public Opinion and Propaganda. Mr. Lee 
‘The role of individual and group opinion in the modern state and 
world community, with particular consideration of the propaganda 
and other pressure techniques developed to influence this opinion. 
Contemporary problems will be emphasized. Spring term. MWF, 
11. 


4a, 154b. American Constitutional History and Law. Mr. Lee 
Fall term: Antecedents of the United States Constitution, its 

formation, and its growth through interpretation in the nineteenth 

century. Landmark cases will be studied. 

Spring term: Recent interpretations of the Constitution, with 

special attention to Supreme Court decisions affecting the relations 
of government, industry, and labor. MWF, 8. 


‘6. Political Parties and Electoral Problems. 
Fall term. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


58a, 158b. Readings in Government. Mr. Lee and Mr. Vieg 
Fall term: Study of the major works of eminent political 
philosophers including Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Burke. 
Spring term: Study of nineteenth and twentieth century political 
thought, with emphasis upon the contrasting ideas of democracy 
and authoritarianism. (Not open to honors candidates in the 
social sciences majoring in Government.) 2 units. A two-hour 
weekly seminar, arranged. 


HONORS STUDY 


A student accepted for honors study in the social sciences with 
Government as his major field (see page 74), having completed 
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Government 2 and 54, must include in his program four te 
courses in Government numbered above 100 and the hon 
courses (141, 142; 191, 192), each of which carries three ur 
credit. Honors candidates engage in extensive reading and prep: 
essays which are read and discussed in a weekly seminar attenc 
by the candidates and various members of the associated faculti 
Bibliographical study under the direction of Miss Marion J. Ewir 
assistant librarian, is included in the program. | 


141, 142. Political Thought from Plato to Bentham. 


IgI, 192. Selected Topics for Investigation. 


History 


ta-tb. The Development of Western Civilization. The St: 
The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to t 
close of the French Revolution, and its spread throughout t 
world. Attention is paid to the political, religious, intellectual, a 
economic forces of change. The aim is to lay a foundation { 
the understanding of contemporary problems. This course or 


equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in h 
tory. MWF, 9, and TThS, 9. 


55a, 55b. History of the United States. Mr. Pitm: 
The political, cultural and economic development of the Unit 
States from its beginnings as an outpost of European expansi 
to a position of independence and world influence. TThS, 8. 


103a, 103b. History of China. Mr. Ch’ 
For description see Oriental Affairs 103a, 103b. 


107a, 107b. English History. Mr. Pitme 
The development of the main features of civilization in the Briti 
Isles. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution of religious, intellectu: 
and economic forms as well as the growth of political institutior 
Thus the course is largely a study of the cultural heritage | 
America. Fall term, Great Britain to 1660. Spring term, Gre 
Britain since 1660. MWF, 11. 


113a, 113b. The History of Modern Europe. Mr. Bra 
Europe from the beginning of the French Revolution to the prese 
day. Political, economic, social, and intellectual developmen 
will be studied with reference both to their intrinsic significan 
and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. Open to soph 


mores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their preparatio 
TThS, 10. 
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, 114b. Russia Since the Reign of Catharine II. Mr. Brace 
\ survey of the institutions of Russia from the eighteenth century 
hrough the Revolution of 1917 and the establishment of the 


J.$.S.R. Prerequisite: History la-lb or consent of instructor. 
MWE, 10. 


1, 121b. A History of Ideas in America. Mr. Wright 
A survey of the intellectual traditions brought by the colonists, 
the changes and development of the European heritage, and the 
grigins and growth of ideas and intellectual movements particu- 
larly influential in the United States. The first term will cover 
the period from 1585 to 1815; the second term from 1815 to 
1944. Prerequisite a college course in American History, or 
permission of the instructor. W, 3:30-5:30. 2 units per term. 


‘a, 123b. The Ten Republics of South America. Mr. Herring 
Their rise and development from independence to the present 
‘time. Open to juniors and seniors. MWF, 10. 


la, 154b. American Constitutional History and Law. Mr. Lee 
‘For description see Government 154a, 154b. 


7. Representative Historical Personalities. 

The purpose of the course is the study of a number of significant 
“historic figures with relation to the societies in which they lived, 
and the evaluation and comparison of their influences upon their 
own and upon subsequent times. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


8. Topics in the History of Modern Europe. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


ig. The British Empire Since 1763. Mr. Pitman 
An examination of the major changes in Imperial policy and 
' Colonial institutions with emphasis upon the effects of Imperialism 
' on colonists and native races. Spring term. MWFE, 11. (Omitted 


in 1944-45.) 


70. History of Western America and the North Pacific. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


30. Diplomatic Relations of the U.S. and Latin 
America, 1810-1945. Mr. Herring 
' The Monroe doctrine, annexations, occupations, economic inter- 
- yention, the rise and development of the Pan American movement. 
A proseminar open to seniors, oF specially qualified juniors. 
Prerequisite History 122 or 123a, and permission of instructor. 
Spring term, 2 units. One two-hour period. Arranged. 
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HONORS 


A student admitted to honors in the Social Sciences with Hist 
as his major field (see page 74) will, in addition to the progr. 
of reading and conferences arranged with the member of the . 
partment who acts as his adviser, participate in a discussion gro 
including the departmental faculty and students in honors, a 
will meet for the presentation of reports and discussion, Juni 
will register for 141; seniors will register for 191. | 


141a, 141b. History and Historians. The Departmental St 
A consideration of the theory and interpretation of hist 
through the reading of a selected group of great historical classi 
and a study of the development of historiography. Arranged, 


1g91a, rgtb. Selected Topics for Historical Investigation. 
The Departmental St 


Arranged. 
Available at Scripps College | 
IlI-14. History of the American People. Mr. Br 


Not open to those who have had or are taking History 55a 
Year course. MWF, 11. 


III-18. Modern Europe. 
Not open to students taking 113a,b. Year course. MWFI, 8. 


III-28. Emergence of Modern America. Mr. Bri 
Year course. MWF, 10. 


Mathematics 


Students who wish to major in mathematics, or those who wis 
to get a foundation in mathematics either as a part of a gener 
liberal arts education or as a tool in science, should enroll i 
Mathematics la,b. This course is prerequisite for other work i 
the department except courses 57 and 58. Students interested 1 
engineering and physical sciences should take at least Mathemati 
65a,b, and if possible, Mathematics 151 and 152.  Studen 
preparing for business or economics should take Mathematics . 
and 58. The latter would also be valuable to students majorin 
in psychology, education, and physical education. Mathematt 
119a,b, is advisable for students who major in mathematic 
especially those who are planning to teach the subject. 
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rb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 

| Departmental Staff 
While this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is 
at the same time comprehensive enough to provide in itself a 
general mathematical background. The course is so organized as 
to benefit the student with extensive preparation and yet is not 
beyond the student with a minimum preparation. It includes 
college algebra, trigonometry, and an introduction to analytic 
geometry and calculus. Prerequisites to further work in the 
department, except Mathematics 57 and 58. TThS, 10. MWF, 10. 


Mathematics of Finance. Mr. Harrold 
Interest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an introduc- 
tion to the mathematics of life insurance. No prerequisite. Fall 
term, MWF, 9. 


t 


Statistical Methods. Mr. Harrold 

Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlation, 
index numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $1.00. Spring 
term. MW, 9, laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


1, 65b. Differential and Integral Calculus. Mr. Hamilton 


‘This is a standard course in the theory and applications of the 
calculus. TThS, 9. 


. Plane Analytic Geometry. Mr. Hamilton 
A study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves and 
their properties. Prerequisite: Math. 1. Fall term. MWF, 11. 


o. Solid Analytic Geometry and Spherical 
Trigonometry. Mr. Hamilton 


Planes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Prerequisite: Math. 67. 
Spring term. MWF, 11. 


ga, 119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. Mr. Jaeger 
Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other ad- 
vanced topics in algebra. TThS, 8. 


5. The Teaching of Mathematics. Mr. Jaeger 
This course is designed for prospective teachers of high school 
mathematics. It will include the study, criticism, and possible 
reorganization of various types of curricula now in force. Methods 
for teaching students of varying abilities will be discussed. Materials 
from arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry will be used 
to illustrate the topics of the course. Prerequisite, Mathematics 
la,b or its equivalent. Fall term. MWF, 10. 
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I51a, 151b. Differential Equations. Mr. Harrc 
A general course in the theory, solution, and application of diff, 
ential equations. MWF, 8. | 

152a, 152b. Advanced Calculus. Mr. Hamilt: 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, Taylor and Fourier serj 


line and surface integrals, improper integrals, elements of 4 
plex variable. MWF, 9. 


| 
] 


191. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. Ste 
Work in the following phases of Mathematics may be taken 
the demand requires. The course may be repeated for credit I 
taking work in the various topics listed. | 


a. Complex variable d. Topology 
b. Number theory e. Vector Analysis 
c. Mathematical phases of f. Geometry: Projective, 


Physics and Engineering non-Euclidean, Differentia 


Graduate work in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Re 
and Complex Variable is offered under the auspices of Claremo 
Colleges. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 


7a, 7b. Engineering Drawing. Miss Brunc 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive geon 
etry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic proje 
tion, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. Lal 
oratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. MTW or Th, 1:15-4:11 


59. Advanced Engineering Drawing. Miss Brune 
Continuation of 7b. Each term. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fe 
$2.00 per unit. May be repeated for credit. MTW or TI 
1:15-4:10, 


60. Descriptive Geometry. Miss Brune 
Prerequisite Mathematics 7 or its equivalent. Each term. 1 to 
units. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. MTW or Th, 1:15-4:10. 


112a, 112b. Elements of Engineering Design. 
Engineering design problems from the fields of aeronautical, m 
chanical, or civil engineering. The work is varied in accordanc 
with the interests and objectives of the individual student. 2 unit 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 
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Military Science 

! 

‘he College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the 
ve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National De- 
Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as leaders in 
‘of national emergency. Students who successfully complete the 
year course will be tendered commissions as second lieutenants in 


Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


“he courses ‘nclude both classroom and outdoor instruction. Theo- 
I instruction covers the basic technical knowledge required of a 
snant of the United States Army. Drill periods provide oppor- 
y for the practical application of the theoretical instruction and 
he improvement of the posture and physical coordination of the 
»nt. Special emphasis is placed on the development of the qualities 
adership. The poise acquired by the student and his practical ex- 


snce in the art of command may be applied in many walks of life. 


[he instructors in the department are officers of the Regular Army 
iled for duty at the College by the War Department. Equipment 
jded includes rifles, automatic rifles, machine guns, and instru- 
ts for a 28-piece band. All students are given instruction in 


ksmanship. Ammunition for target practice is furnished without 
ge. Competitions are held and a rifle team selected for inter- 


sgiate matches. 


Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. unit 
' be given advanced standing on the basis of two years Junior 
.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of three terms 
ior unit training. Application for advanced standing must be made 
mn registering and must be accompanied by a recommendation from 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics at the school which the 
ent attended. 


The four year course 1s divided into the basic course, consisting of 
‘first four terms, and the advanced course consisting of the work 

‘he next four terms. Enrollment in either course is voluntary but, 

na student has elected either the basic course or the advanced 
oe completion of the course elected becomes a prerequisite for 
uation. 


‘The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who are 
ierican citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligations for 
itary service nor does it interfere with the participation in sports 
the student. Uniforms for the basic course are issued without charge 
the student. 


Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected students 
10 have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who enter 
0 an agreement to attend one training camp. In consideration of this 
reement students receive, from the government, cash allowances 
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equivalent to a scholarship of about $125.00 per year. All necess; 
expenses in connection with the training camp, including transpor 
tion to and from camp, are provided by the government. ; 


ta-1tb. First Year Basic Course. Colonel Bai 
National defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discipline; ri 
marksmanship; map reading; military policy of the United Stat 
military organization; military hygiene and first aid; close and « 
tended order drill and ceremonies. 11% units. 2 sections. Class, ] 
8 or 9. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


53a-53b. Second Year Basic Course. Colonel Bai 
Musketry; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; automa: 
rifle; combat principles of the rifle squad; drill and comman 
1% units. 2 sections. Class T, 3:15 or F, 1:15; Drill, M, 1:15-3:0 


105a-105b. First Year Advanced Course. Colonel Bait 
Leadership; mortars; machine guns; field fortification; automa 
pistol; combat orders; marches and security; combat principles | 
rifle and weapons platoon; interpretation of aerial photograph 


drill and command. 3% units. 2 sections. Class MWF, 9 or 1 
Drill, M. 1:15-3:05. 


157a-157b. Second Year Advanced Course. Colonel Bair 
Leadership; military history of the United States; military lav 
tanks and mechanized warfare; antiaircraft defense; signal con 
munications; tactical problems in the command of rifle and m: 
chine gun companies and the mortar platoon; drill and comman: 
as platoon, company and battalion commanders, 3% units. 2 se 
tions. Class, TThS, 8 or 9. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 


Note: Courses 1o5a-105b and 157a-157b are suspended for the balan 
of the duration of the present war. 


Courses 1a-1b and 53a-53b will be given with certain modificatiot 
which will be announced to each class by the instructor. 


Music 


As an important force in the educational life of Pomona Colleg: 
music offers opportunity for participation in many instrument: 
and choral activities both on an extracurricular and on a cred 
basis. Courses are designed to include both students who inten 
to make music their profession and those who desire it as a 
avocation. 


Courses required of all music majors are: 


Music 1 and 55 (Harmony) 
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Music 104 (History) 
Music 107 (Counterpoint) 
Music 159 (Form and Analysis) 

Majors in applied music are required to take two lessons per 
yeek in their major subjects unless excused by the music faculty, 
9 appear frequently in student recitals, and to present a satis- 
actory public recital during their senior year. 

Additional required courses for majors in theoretical music are: 
Music 113 (Orchestration) 
Music 158 (Free Composition) 

Majors in theoretical music must also present a satisfactory public 

ecital of their own compositions during their senior year. 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


b. Elementary Harmony. Mr. Allen 
Thorough grounding in the fundamentals of music through the 
mediums of hearing, singing, writing, and the keyboard. Study of 
major and minor modes; all diatonic triads, dominant seventh and 
super-tonic seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harmonic 
analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based on the technics of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite: ability to play a simple 
hymn at the keyboard. An arranged laboratory hour each week, 
in addition to the regular class periods, may be required. MWF, 
9 or 1:15 and A. 


-53b. Introduction to Music. Mr. Dayton 
A nontechnical listening course to acquaint the student, through 
analytical study, with the symphony, opera, chamber and solo 
music heard in concert to-day. No previous musical experience 
required. 2 units. MW, 2:15 or shee 


-55b. Advanced Harmony. Mr. Allen 
A study of part-writing technic as found in the Bach Chorales. 
Chromatic harmony and modulation. Instrumental style of the 
Classical School. Prerequisite: Music 1. An arranged laboratory 
hour each week, in addition to the regular class periods, may be 
required. MWF, 11 and A. 


ta-104b. History of Music. Mr. Fiske 
Intended to familiarize the student with the major trends in the 
history of music from the early Christian era to the present, with 
special emphasis on composers, music and developments from 
the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is given to music 
problems of the present day. Prerequisite Music 1 or permission 
of instructor. TThS, 9. 
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105a-105b. Brahms to Bartok. Mr. Day; 
An advanced course in the understanding and appreciation) 
music, based on an intensive study of the style and works, 
Brahms, Debussy, Wagner, Sibelius, and the moderns, ‘: 
requisite Music 53 or 104. 2 units. TTh, 2:15. | 


107a-107b. Counterpoint. Mr. A} 
Preliminary work in free style for two and three voices is follov, 
by the Inventions and Classical Suite forms. Chorale Preludes , 
Variations are undertaken during the spring term. When t 


permits, an introduction to the Palestrina technic is offe: 
TThS, 10. 


113a-113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. Mr. Blanch’ 
A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their hist 
technical limitations and use in various groups; study of scores ; 
the technic of scoring. Prerequisite: Music 55. MWF, 8. 


158a-158b. Free Composition. Mr. Al, 
Advanced original work in either the polyphonic or homopho 
forms, according to the need and preparation of the student. F 
requisite: Music 107. A. | 


159. Form and Analysis. Mr. Blanchi 
Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles y 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these pi 


ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequis 
Music 55. 2 units. Fall term. TTh, 8. : 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Class Instruction. Permission of Director required. No spec 
fees charged. Enrollment for credit is limited to two cour 
at one time. 


57a, 57b. Choral Singing. Mr. Lym 
The study and production of choral music, especial attention bei 
given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, a 
an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral singing. 1 
Class will be organized as the College Choir and as such will si 
and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11:95 
12:20, and on Tuesdays from 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The cou 
may be repeated for credit. 


58a, 58b. Orchestra. Mr. Fis 


A study of major works of orchestral repertoire and applicat 
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of the principles of orchestral routine through public performance. 
Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. Additional 
sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course may be re- 
peated for credit. T and Th, 4:15. 


(, 59b. Band. Mr. Blanchard 
‘The study and production of the best in concert band repertoire. 
‘Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. The course 
may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Credit for individual work in Applied Music is open to all stu- 
idents in the college, subject to the following provisions: 


No credit is given for elementary or beginning music study. 
Credit is given for individual instruction on the following basis: 


Two units per term for two private lessons weekly, one unit per 
‘term for one private lesson weekly. Placement tests are required 
‘before any credit is given and before students may advance from 
‘one rank to another. Details of these tests may be obtained from 
the office of the music department. 


A total of not more than 16 units of individual instruction in 
applied music may be counted toward the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, 8 of which must be numbered above 100. 


_ Music 1 (Harmony) must accompany or precede all credit-study. 
_Non-music majors may obtain credit for one lesson per week per 
term for additional study without further Harmony courses. Music 
55 (2nd year Harmony) must accompany or precede more than 
one year of credit-study for those taking two lessons a week. 


. Applied Music. (Freshman level) 

. Applied Music. (Sophomore level) 
1. Applied Music. (Junior level) 

1. Applied Music. (Senior level) 


Voice Mr. Lyman and Miss Smith 
Organ Mr. Blanchard 
Piano Mr. Olive, Mr. Dayton, Miss Smith 
Violin and Viola Mr. Fiske 
Violoncello Mr. Simonsen 
Harp Mr. Kastner 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for through the 
office of the Music Department. 
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FEES FOR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


For those paying regular tuition: a 
One-half hour private lesson per week._--____ HS 
Each half-hour in excess of one per week___mmtm....._ 40, 

For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 

One half-hour private lesson per week... COG) 

Each half-hour in excess of one_____..___ 

PRACTICE FEES 

Pe 

Ter 

Piano, one-half hour daily, $3.50; one-hour daily__________§ 61 

Bridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly... 5. 

Two-manual Organ, one hour weekly_._.__ =. 

Bridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont Colleges | 

(advanced students only) one hour weekly__._..-___ 15. 

Room without piano, one hour daily__________.__________ 1 


GROUP INSTRUCTION 


(Special fees charged) 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at $25 per tert 
a registration of four persons being set as the class minimur 
For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class meets on 
a week for an hour. 


Available at Scripps College 


II-69. Nineteenth Century Music. Mr. Pattisc 
Year course. TTh, 1:15-2:45. Not open to students who ha 
had Music 105a. 


II-70. Contemporary Music. Mr. Pattisc 
Year course. Prerequisite IJ-69 (Scripps) or 53a-b (Pomona 
TTh, 9 and arranged hour. Not open to students who have he 
Music 105b. 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied music and in Publ 
School Music Methods is offered under the auspices of Claremo! 
Colleges. Students interested in obtaining the special teaching cr 
dential in music may complete the requirements for the credentt 
by taking graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 
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Oriental Affairs 


The Department of Oriental Affairs seeks to familiarize the 
student with the peoples and cultures of East Asia in both their 
historical and contemporary aspects, and to supplement his train- 
ing in a specialized field by drawing on Oriental data and sources 
of information. 


( 56b. The Development of Oriental Civilization. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


(a-to1b. Introduction to the Chinese Language. 

Mr. Ch’en and Mr. Lo 
A reading course for beginners in the Chinese language, with a 
major emphasis on the analysis of written characters, and on 
grammar and syntax. Open to sophomores by permission. MWF, 10. 


a, 103b. History of China. Mr. Ch’en 
General survey of Chinese History, with emphasis on such topics as 
the rise of philosophical schools, important movements in literature 
and art, and the evolution of social and political institutions. An 
‘effort will be made to interpret the complexities of the problem of 


present day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritage. 
MWF, 9. 


|. Far Eastern Literature in Translation. Mr. Ch’en 
A study of outstanding Chinese literary works in English trans- 
lation with the aim of a deeper appreciation of Oriental life and 
thought. Fall term. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


5. The Contemporary Far East. Mr. Ch’en 

The impact of Occidental cultures and peoples upon Eastern Asia, 
including India and Malaysia; the physical, intellectual, and moral 
resources of Oriental nations; the organization and strategy of these 
countries today. Spring term. MWF, 10. 


6. Oriental Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 
For description see Philosophy 126. 


0. History of Cultural Relations between China 
and the Occident. Mr. Ch’en 


A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
relations and interchanges between China and the Western World 
from Greco-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Fall term. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 
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151a, 151b. Advanced Chinese Language. Mr. Ch’en and Mr, ] 
An advanced course open to those who have had 10la-10} 
Arranged. 


160. History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


161. Contemporary Far Eastern Government and 
Politics. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


Philosophy 

Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. Th 
are recommended for students who wish a general acquaintan 
with the subject. 

Requirements for concentration in philosophy: 

24 hours of work in philosophy, including Philosophy 55 or 5 
and 12 hours of work in upper division courses; normally a re: 
ing knowledge of French or German, to be completed not lai 
than the middle of the senior year. An elementary knowledge 
psychology is also recommended. 

Students intending to concentrate in the department should cc 
sult with members of the department to work out a satisfactc 
program. 


51. Introduction to Logic. Mr. Ired 
A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning w 
special emphasis upon the nature and use of scientific hypothes 
probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies, Fall ter 
(Omitted Fall and Spring term 1944-45.) 


53a, 53b. Philosophy of Art. 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) 


55a, 55b. History of European Philosophy. Mr. Irec 
A study of the main currents of European philosophy from | 
earliest Greek thinkers through modern philosophic thought. 1 
course is designed to be a general and cultural introduction 
philosophy through a study of its history. MWF, 10. 


57a, 57b. Problems of Philosophy. Mr. Irec 
An introductory consideration of the meaning and method 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems wh 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psycholo 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of | 
ETDS; 10s 
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, 1o1b. Philosophy of Religion. Mr. Meland 


ze Religion 101 for description. 


Types of Ethical Theory. 

. critical examination of some of the chief types of ethical theory 
2g. Aristotle, Kant and Bergson) and a consideration of their 
arious solutions to the main problems of moral theory. (Omitted 
1 1944-45.) 


Oriental Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 
“his course is designed to provide the student with a general 
ackground of oriental thought as a basis for further study of 
riental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain an 
ppreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of 
ome of the more important thinkers and schools of oriental 
hilosophy and through a comparison of oriental and western 
hilosophical views and cultural ideals. Spring term. MWF, 11. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
\ study of the main currents of 19th century thought and of their 
eflection in the literature, the history and the social movements of 
he period. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


Some Representative Philosophies of Life. 
An evaluation of the contribution made by a number of represen- 
ative thinkers to an understanding of the western mind. (Omitted 
n 1944-45.) 


The Philosophy of Science. Mr. Iredell 
[his course is designed especially for students interested in the 
sroblems of the physical and biological sciences. A critical exam- 
nation will be made of the basic concepts and methods underlying 
sontemporary scientific thought. Consideration will be given to 
uch questions as the nature of scientific knowledge, conceptions 
of nature, natural law, the relation of the scientific interest to 
other interests, and the contributions of the special sciences to a 
view of the universe as a whole. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


Contemporary Philosophy. Mr. Iredell 
A study of contemporary philosophic thought through some of the 
main modern thinkers with special reference to the dominant ideas 
of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 55 or 57, or 
such previous work as will provide an equivalent grasp of the basic 
problems of philosophy. Fall term. MWF, 11. 


. Contemporary Philosophy of Education. Mr. Iredell 


A consideration of educational philosophies at work in the world 


——— 
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today, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosaphir 
problems involved. The course will include a brief survey of sor 
of the current attempts to reform education in this country a) 
abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the o 
standing contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems _ 

education. Fall term. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


i 


Available at Scripps College 


IV-57. Logic. Mr. Barre 


Fall term. MWF, 8. Not open to those who have had Philosopi 


IV-58. Standards and Values. Mr. Barre 
Spring term. MWF, 8. 
IV-59. History of Ideas. Mr. Barr 

Year course. TTh, 10. 


A considerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy is ava 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Physical Education 


The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is bas: 
upon the belief that a liberal education should include knowled 
of the structure and functions of the human mechanism; und 
standing of the hygienic practices which promote physical, ment 
and social health; reasonable skill in developmental and recreation 
activities of a physical type which will promote the individual's wi 
being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
make such knowledge and skill essential elements in effectiy 
living. 

Increasing interest in health, physical education and recreatic 
in the United States has resulted in a growing demand for wi 
trained and competent leaders in these fields. Pomona studer 
may qualify for such professional work by pursuing a major cour 
in Physical Education, followed by a year of graduate work 
Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


A student is required to take one unit of Physical Educati 
Activities per term during his Freshman and Sophomore years, a! 
one-half unit per term during his Junior and Senior years. 
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Principles of Healthful Living. Mr. Strehle and Miss Kelley 


An introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning and 
significance of physical, mental, and social health as related to the 
individual and to society. Important phases of our National health 
problem. Constructive methods of promoting the health of the 
individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems of college 
students and young people generally. Fall term or spring term. 
Men, Mr. Strehle, arranged; women, Miss Kelley. MWF, 8. 


, Nature and Function of Play. Miss Kelley 
The biological interpretation of play and the function of play in 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of lead- 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out moral 
habits, attitudes and judgments. Fall term. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


. Community Recreation. Miss Cawthorne 
‘A study of the organization of the school and the public play- 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities best suited 
for various age periods. Discussion of the technique of organizing 
‘the recreation center. Organization of leadership. Limited to 
Juniors and Seniors. Spring term. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


)}. Community Health. Miss Kelley 
A brief survey of the fields of community and public health dealing 
with the health of people as a group, and with the social and 
governmental activities which are concerned with environmental 
control and health promotion. Hygiene and the correlation of the 
total health teaching program. Spring term. MWF, 10. 


). Kinesiology. Miss Cawthorne 
An analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their relation 
to problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequisite: 
Anatomy. Spring term. MWF, 8. 


2. Physical Deviations. Miss Cawthorne 
Study of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical defects. 
Laboratory work includes methods of examination, prescription of 
exercises. Prerequisite: 129. Fall term. MW, 8; and laboratory 
arranged. 


4. Principles of Physical Education. Miss Kelley 


Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. Spring 
term. MWF, 11. 


MEN 


Students engage in programs of physical education activities 
selected according to individual needs as determined by medical and 
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physical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of 
activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable stand. 
ards in health, physical development, and_ physical efficiency, : 
Among the minimum requirements of the Department are good 
posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, proficiency 
in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
sport and in one team game. 


The following physical education activities are carried on under 
supervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, bas. 
ketball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, foot- 
ball, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track and) 
field athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obtains 
credit in the required courses listed below by participation in activi- 
ties selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. i 

The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part. 
of the program of Physical Education. No student is permitted to 
participate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
certificate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
is physically fit for such participation. (Intercollegiate athletics 
have been discontinued for the duration of the war.) 


ta-Ib. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


Required, Freshman year. % unit. Arranged. 


2a-2b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


Required of Freshmen not taking Military Science. '% unit. 
Arranged. 


53a-53b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


Required, Sophomore year 12 unit. Arranged. 


54a-54b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 
Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
Y% unit. Arranged. | 


} 
105a-105b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


Required, Junior year. ¥2 unit. Arranged. 


| 
107a-107b. Physical Education Activities. The Staff 


Required, Senior year. 12 unit. Arranged. 


1gta-1g1b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. The Stafl 
This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super 
vising athletics. Open to Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


i 
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WOMEN 


"A medical and physical examination is given all entering students 
yith subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or 
rescribed as the result of these examinations. Participation in 
ja-llb is required for the Freshman year. Students may have 
teedom of election in other activities in so far as medical and physi- 
al examinations warrant, but must include during the Freshman 
ind Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group sport 
ind one term of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. The passing 
if a swimming achievement test is required for graduation. It 
hould be completed by the end of the Sophomore year. 


ACTIVITY 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for gradua- 
ion. One unit is credited for 11, Fundamentals, a special course 
irganized in such a fashion as to include the basic fundamentals 
yf physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be earned by 
yarticipation in any of the following activities: 


yidual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastics 
Archery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
Badminton Baseball Creative Individual 
Solf Hockey Tap 

Riding Speedball Folk 

Riflery Volleyball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

teational Games 

-11b. Fundamentals. The Staff 


Required, Freshman year. 12 unit. Arranged. 


-12b. Sports and Dancing. The Staff 


Required, Freshman year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


-63b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Staff 


Required, Sophomore year. 2 unit. Arranged. 


-64b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Staff 


Required, Sophomore year. 1% unit. Arranged. 


a-115b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Staff 


| Required, Junior year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


ra-117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. The Staff 
‘Required, Senior year. 1% unit. Arranged. 
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THEORY 


t1ga-119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
Sports. The Sta’ 

2 units Fall and Spring terms. Arranged. | 

/ 

A non-credit Counselor Training Camp is held each year in 
mediately following Commencement. This course aims to provic 
experience in camp and other types of recreational leadershi 


Physics | 


Majors in physics will plan to complete four years of mathematic 
establish a solid foundation in chemistry and descriptive geomet 
and acquire a reading knowledge of French and German. 
ta-1b. Introduction to Physical Science. Mr. Tilesto 

A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to obtai 
a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and applicatio 
of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous exper 
mental demonstrations and the subject will be developed from th 
basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee, $5. ( 
each term. MWF, 10. | 


| 
51a-51b. General Physics. Mr. Tilesto 
A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motio 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is d 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles 
physics and is planned especially for those students who expect | 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engin 

or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. MWF, 8. 


52a-52b. Physical Measurements. Mr. Tilestc 
Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Cour 
51. Must accompany 51. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. V 
1715-4:15. : 

tog. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. | 
A study of the principles of precision of measurements and the a 
plication of these principles to experimental data. The student w 
be given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide rule af 
the computing machine. oe Calculus and Physics 51, 5 
Fall term. Fee $3.00. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


110. Engineering Thermodynamics. | 
A course dealing with the principles of thermodynamics and he 
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ransfer, presented from the engineering viewpoint. The first and 
econd laws of thermodynamics will be emphasized with applica- 
jons to the properties of liquids, vapors and gases. Prerequisite: 
Salculus and Physics 51, 52. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


vitb. Electricity and Magnetism. Mr. Tileston 
A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
fundamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
‘ance, and capacity in both direct and alternating current circuits. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics 51, 52. MWF, 11. 


a-113b. Mechanics. Mr. Harrold 
Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and their 
relation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum, im- 
pulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of inertia. 
Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and framed 
structures with special emphasis on engineering applications, Pre- 
requisite: Calculus. Arranged. 


a-151b. Electrical Measurements. Mr. Tileston 
Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; includ- 
ing the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, measure- 
ment of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. Op- 
portunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry and 
thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics 111 preceding or accompanying 
this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee, $4.00. M, 1:15-4:15. 


a-153b. Optics. 
The fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, the wave 
theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, electromag- 
netic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magneto- 
optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of spec- 
troscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 51, 52 and Cal- 
culus. TThS, 10. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


a-154b. Optical Measurements. 

Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and physical 
optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and refrac- 
tion, photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be given 
to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accompany 153. 1 unit. 
Laboratory fee, $4.00. F, 1:15-4:15. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


a-tgtb. Mathematical Physics. 
Atomic physics and mathematical physics presented by the depart- 
ments of mathematics and physics. Prerequisite: Calculus and 
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major work in a physical science. 2 units. Arranged. (Omit 
in 1944-45.) | 


Claremont Colleges Graduate School announces that gradu 
courses in physics at the California Institute of Technology in P: 
dena are available (with the consent of the instructor) to prope 
qualified students in the Claremont Colleges Graduate School, uf 
recommendation of the student’s adviser. 


Psychology 


The departmental requirement for a “major’’ in psychology ¢ ( 
sists of 24 semester hours, which must include courses 54a, 5 
The student is also expected to have some knowledge of b, 
physiology and the elements of statistical method. 


51a,b, 53a,b, or 52 is prerequisite to all further courses in the 
partment. Courses numbered 100 to 149 may be taken concurret 
with 51b or 53b. 


51a, 51b. Introduction to Psychology. Mr. Ellis and Miss ja 
Fundamental facts and principles of consciousness and behav 
The relation of the nervous system to mental processes and acti 
Practical applications in various fields. Three sections. MWF, | 
ble VE LSs 410: | 


52. Elements of Psychology. 
Similar to 51a, 51b. Spring term. 4 units. MWF, 11 and F, | 
(Omitted in 1944.45, ) 


53a, 53b. Introduction to Psychology. Mr. Ellis and Miss Jat 
Similar to 51a, 51b except that there are two lectures and one t: 
hour laboratory period. Notes are written up outside of laborat 
time. Laboratory fee, $1.50 each term. Three lecture sectii 
MW 41, Eh, 10; WE, 10. Laboratory periods, TWTh or 
1:15-3:05. | 


54a, 54b. Laboratory Psychology. Mr. F 
The laboratory work in 53a, 53b above may be taken by those \ 
have taken or are taking 51a, 51b or the equivalent. Requirec 
psychology majors. 1 unit. Same periods and fee as for 53a, 5: 


103. Individual Differences. Mr. F 
A study of the nature and extent of individual differences and t! 
causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and race ! 

| 


} 
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ferences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. The or- 
ganization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered 
briefly. Fall term. MWF, 9. 


«. Problems of Physical Research. 

The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light of 
scientific psychology. The subjects considered include hyperesthesia, 
-automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, contemporary 
occultism and spiritualism. Spring term. MWF, 11. (Omitted 
in 1944-45.) 


7, Educational Psychology. Mr. Sanders 
Practical applications of psychology to education. The nature of the 
learner; intelligence and motivation; principal features of the learn- 
‘ing process. Fall term. TThS, 9. 


8. Child Psychology. Mr. Ellis 
An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and develop- 
ment. Particular attention will be given to methods of child train- 
ing and to the hygiene of growth. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


8. Experimental Psychology. Miss James 
Lectures and discussions of the principles of scientific method used 
in psychological investigations. Leading experiments in the history 
of psychology. Fall term. TTh, 8 and arranged. 


2. Personality. Miss James 
Physical basis; types, traits, and methods of measurement; develop- 
ment of social attitudes and character. Fall term. TThS, 10. 


4. Social Psychology. Miss James 


Mental processes underlying social order and progress; collective 
forms of behavior. Spring term. TThS, 10. 


6. Mental Tests. Miss James 
A study of the principles and methods of mental testing with special 
emphasis upon the method of giving the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Tests. Spring term. TTh, 8, and arranged. 


1, 192. Advanced Psychology. Staff 
Reading course. Permission of instructor required for registration. 
This course consists of assigned reading and the preparation and 
oral presentation of essays. The subjects included depend in part 
upon the interest of the student. Arranged. 
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Available at Scripps College : 
IV-10. Growth and Development of the Child. ) 


First semester course. Prerequisite: Elementary psycholog 
MWF, 10. | 


IV-11. Psychology of Personality Adjustment. : 


Second semester course. Prerequisite: Elementary psycholog 
MWF, 10. 


= 


IV-12. Child Study in the Nursery School. Mrs. Jon 
Year course. Prerequisite: Child Psychology or Growth and L 
velopment of the Child. MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


IV-14. Nursery School Theory and Practice. Mrs. Jon 
Year course. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the Nurse 
School. 


V-19. Physiological Psychology. Mr. Cast 
Year course. Permission of instructor necessary for registratic 
TPbS,. 8; 


Graduate work in various aspects and applications of psychology 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. | 


Public Address 


The courses offered in the department of Public Address are inter 
ed primarily to meet the needs of students who do not plan to enter a 
field of speech professionally. Throughout all the courses emphasis 
therefore centered on training that has proved its value as preparati 
for meeting such speech situations as anyone is likely to encount 
Students who are looking forward to careers that require special ¢ 
cipline in speech will, however, find in the work here offered adequi 
foundations for advanced study. 


52a, 52b. Fundamentals of Public Address. Mr. Sc 
Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. Tra 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of mater! 
psychological adaptation of material and treatment to specific : 
diences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


53a, 53b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. Mr. Sc 
Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of literatu 


Application of this technique in the reading of various liter: 
types. 2 units. TTh, 10. 
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55b. Argumentation and Debate. Mr. Scott 

Study of the principles of argumentation and practical application 
of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for the year 
ynalyzed and debated. 2 units. MW, 10. 


4, 131b. Advanced Public Address. Mr. Scott 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addresses. 
Prerequisite: Public Address 52 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 9. 


4, 134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott 
Intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with em- 
phasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpretative 
reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the class. 
Prerequisite: Public Address 53 or equivalent. 2 units. MW, 11. 


Religion 


The department of Religion has designed its offerings especially for 
general student, seeking understanding of religion as a social force 
listory and in the contemporary scene, and orientation in a per- 
il philosophy of life. Concentration in the department is available, 
ever, either in the field of Philosophy of Religion, or in some 
se of religious history. If the former is selected, certain courses 
Philosophy may be offered toward the required work, with the 
nission of the instructor. In the event that the problem is his- 
cal, the student is advised to take History la-lb as part of the 
yaratory work. 


Great Personalities in Religious History. Mr. Meland 
A biographical study of significant personalities in religious cultures 
with special emphasis upon the religious heritage of Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Zoroastrian, and Greek influence, underlying the Chris- 
tian civilization. The course will conclude with the life of Jesus. 


Fall term. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


Great Personalities in Christian History. Mr. Meland 
A biographical study of Christian civilization from the first 
century to modern times. Following an introductory survey of 
the rise of Christianity, the story of the making of the Christian 
culture in Europe is related through a study of the theologians, 
saints, philosophers, poets, artists, scientists, and musicians who 
shaped its development. The personalities studied include: 
Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Luther, Calvin, Galileo, Bach, and Milton. 
Spring term. 2 units. TTh, 10. 
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55. The English Bible. Mr. Nicho! 
A course designed for the general student, seeking an understandin’ 
of the literature of the Bible, and some appreciation of its wide 
human values in ancient and modern times. After a brief i inquit 
into the story of how the Bible grew, study is made of the gre, 
selections that have influenced mankind and which have shaped ot ou 
own literary and religious heritage. Fall term. MWF, 8. 


tora, 1o1b. Philosophy of Religion. Mr. Melan 


A course for the general student, aiming to clarify problems ( 
religion that confront the modern ‘mind, During the first semest 
attempt is made to analyze the modern man’s difficulties i 
achieving a religious understanding of life. Study is made of wh: 
the physical and social sciences have done to the intellectu; 
foundations of Christian orthodoxy. Following this inquir 
consideration is given to modern attempts to restore a sense « 
religious values. Here the contributions of all types of creatiy 
thinkers are consulted, including those of modern poets, novelist 
and symphony writers as well as theologians and philosopher 
The course concludes with a systematic study of representatiy 
types of American philosophies of religion. TTh, 9, with thir 
hour to be arranged. 


102. Psychology of Religion. Mr. Melan 


150a, 150b. Christianity and Post-War Problems. Mr. Melar 


A course designed to enable the student to work toward a practic 
philosophy of living in terms consonant with the insights of moder 
psychology and mental hygiene and with the world-view of moder 
culture. (Omitted in 1944-45.) | | 
103a, 103b. Religions of the Far East. Mr. Melan 

A study of the living religions of the orient, including Hinduisr 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Shinto. The religion 
Islam is also examined. Following a study of the traditions an 
customs of these religious cultures, attention is given to the presel 
situation in world religions. MWE, 10. (Omitted in 1944- 45.) 


This course undertakes to explore the present religious situatic 
in modern nations with particular reference to conditions creat 
by the war and to developments within those nations now shapii 
the post-war world. Special attention is given in the first semest 
to such inquiries as: Why modern cultures like Russia at 
Germany have been uprooting religion. Has Russia returned to 
Christian status? Is Christianity in retreat from modern cultur 
The second semester examines current thinking upon issues 
the post-war world in the light of Christian values such ¢ 

| 


| 


. 
— : 
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‘roposals for Peace; Relief and Rehabilitation; and Emerging 
Jans for Reconstruction. Open to Juniors and Seniors. MW, 10. 
Third hour an evening meeting to be arranged. 


, 15tb. Current Religious Literature. Mr. Meland 
Significant modern works which are influencing present-day re- 
igious thinking in Europe and America will be read and discussed. 
pen to Juniors and Seniors. Evening meeting, to be arranged. 


Available at Scripps College 


10. Great Religious Personalities. Mr. Hogue 
Year course. Not open to those who have had or are taking 
Religion 5 or 6. TTh, 8, and arranged hour. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


_ A student planning to concentrate in a Romance language should, 
if possible, have begun his study of that language before entering 
college. Preparatory work in some other foreign language is also 
1 distinct advantage. Concentration in a Romance Language and 
Literature is designed to provide: first, a broad general knowledge 
of the language, literature and civilization of the student’s special 
interest; and second, a considerable knowledge, represented by not 
less than two years of college work, in at least one other language 
of the Romance group. 


Eighteen to twenty-four hours of work in courses numbered over 
100 are required, in which at least a B average must be maintained. 
For a student desirous of doing more specialized work than is pos- 
sible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors plan 
presents additional opportunity. At the end of the senior year a 
comprehensive examination is required. 


French 


The student whose major interest is outside the Romance Lang- 
uages should note that many departments either require or recom- 
mend a reading knowledge of French of their major students. 


3b. Elementary. Miss Marburg 
Essentials of grammar; drill in pronunciation, speaking and writ- 
ing. Introductory readings from carefully graded modern texts. 
Outside reading assignments adapted to the needs and interests 
of the individual student. Completion of this course admits to 
the advanced courses in the department. 5 units. MWF, 11; 
Minh, 1:15. 
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51a-51b. Intermediate. Miss We. gr 

A course designed for those students who have completed ty 
years of high school French, or a three-unit year course in colle 
Grammar review; extensive reading of modern French texts; af 


side reading assignments. TThS, 10. 


103a-103b. Literature of the r9th Century. Miss Marbu 
Survey of the outstanding dramatists, noveltists and poets, fr 
the romantic period to the end of the century. MWF, 10. 


I1ra-111b. Composition and Conversation. Miss Marbu 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; conversation on 
signed topics, special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronv 
ciation and intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This cou! 
is conducted, for the most part, in French. TThS, 9. 


I21a, 121b. French-Canadian Literature. Miss Wagt 
Historical background, folklore, art, poetry, literature of Fren 
Canada as seen in its novels, plays, essays, and poems. All t 
reading material is in French, Discussions will be a combinati 
of French and English. This course should be of special inter 
to students of American culture. MWF, 11. | 

153a-153b. Literature of the 17th Century. Miss Marbu 
An intensive study of the great masterpieces of the French classi 
age, supplemented by lectures and reading assignments on th 
historical background. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


157a, 157b. Contemporary French Literature. Miss Marbt 
Class study of outstanding works in the fields of the novel, drar 
and poetry; supplemented by individual reports on outs 
readings. Alternates with 153a-153b. MWF, 9. 


167a-167b. Survey of French Literature. Miss Marbt 
A reading program for advanced students to acquaint them w 
important periods of French literature not presented in otl 
departmental offerings. Lectures, discussions, oral and written | 
ports. Permission to enroll in this course must be obtained fri 
the instructor. Arranged. . 
j 


Available at Scripps College 


I-20. Survey of French Civilization and Literature. Mrs. Gle 
Year course. TTh, 8, and arranged. 
I-23. French Literature of the Periods of Classicism | 
and Enlightenment. Mrs. Gle 


Year course. Arranged. 


| 
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| Italian 

6tb. Elementary. Mr. Crowell 
\ rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
wnciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. A_ thorough 


rounding in French, Spanish, or Latin is strongly recommended. 
AWF, 2:15. (Omitted in 1944-45.) 


Spanish 
For concentration see page 131 under Romance Languages 
ind Literatures. For students expecting to engage in Inter-Amer- 
can relations, either cultural or commercial, a knowledge of 
spanish is essential. 


13b. Elementary. Miss Husson and Miss Brenes 
fall term: Essentials of grammar; pronunciation, conversation, 
lictation; readings from easy modern texts. Spring term: 
Continued drill in grammar; extensive reading of more advanced 
exts; conversation. This course is normally followed by Spanish 
105. 5 units. Two sections. MWF, 11; TTh, 8. TThS, 10; WF, 8. 


71b. Intermediate. Miss Husson 
A course designed for those students who have completed two 
years of high school Spanish, or a three-unit year course in 
college. Conducted in Spanish as far as possible. Grammar 
review; extensive reading of modern texts. Not open to students 
who have completed Spanish 13. MWF, 10. 


a-t05b. Composition, Conversation, Reading. 

Miss Husson and Miss Brenes 
A course primarily designed to follow Spanish 13. Advanced 
grammar; conversation; extensive reading of modern texts. Two 
sections, TThS, 9. 


. Modern Spanish Theater. Miss Husson 
Study of the works of the leading Spanish playwrights from 1800 
to the present time. Reading by the entire class of certain plays; 


reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in Spanish. Fall 
term. TThS, 10. 


. Modern Spanish Novel. Miss Husson 
Study of the principal Spanish prose works from 1800 to the present 
time with emphasis on the novel. Extensive outside readings: writ- 
ten reports. Conducted in Spanish. Spring term. TThS, 10. 


a-15tb. Advanced Conversation. Miss Brenes 
A course conducted entirely in Spanish and aimed at developing 
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i 
| 
| 
| 


in the student the ability to speak fluently and correctly, and ) 
understand spoken Spanish delivered at a normal native spee: 
Open to students who have completed Spanish 105 or equivalen 
MWEF ) 9. q 


r71a, 171b. Spanish Literature from 1140 to 1650. Miss Bren 
Readings from selected masterpieces from earliest times throug 
the Golden Age. Conducted in Spanish. Fall term: Poema « 
mio Cid, El libro de buen amor, La Celestina, Los romana 
“La novela. Spring term: Cervantes, readings from the Quijc 
and Novelas ejemplares; some typical dramas of Lope de Veg 
Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. MW 
14; | 


175a, 175b. Spanish American Literature. Mr. Crow 


Class study of outstanding literary works of Hispanic Americ 
Extensive outside readings; individual reports. TTh, 2:1 5ese4 
(Omitted in 1944-45.) | 


In the Romance field the graduate seminars offered under t 
Claremont Colleges plan center on the following periods of t 
literature: 
French: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 


Spanish: Contemporary Period. 


Sociology 


The concentration program for this department is outlined 
page 74. 


. Social Origins. Mr. Bat 
A study of the earliest known development of man and hum 
culture. The biological emergence of man from subhuman forms 
traced briefly. The growth of culture from Stone Age to Iron A, 
and the rise of such culture patterns and institutions as langua 
the family, private property, religion, the state, music, art, ¢ 
Open to Freshmen and Sophomores only. Fall term. MWF, |! 


. Comparative Cultures. Mr. Bal 
Certain cultures are selected from each of three levels: primiti 
ancient civilization, modern civilization. These are analyzed ¢ 
compared as to basic customs, traditions, and philosophies of I 
involving folklore and proverbs, religious beliefs, economic activi 
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ind organization, political or group control, marriage and family 
rms, types of recreation, and extent of cultural self-sufficiency. 
rerequisite: 1, or special permission of instructor. Open to 
7reshmen and Sophomores only. Spring term. MWF, 10. 


51b. Elements of Sociology. Mr. Kirk 
An introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the stu- 
Jent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a critical, 
comparative, and constructive attitude toward war and post-war 
social problems. Application of sociological principles to modern 
social problems, such as race prejudice and movements of popula- 
tion, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage and divorce, 
poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time activities. TThS, 


9, 10. 
. Criminology. Mr. Kirk 


The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and environmental 
causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. The his- 
torical development of the principles and methods of punishment. 
The new scientific approach to the treatment of delinquents in the 
courts and in penal institutions. Prevention of delinquencies 
through control of the causes. Fall term. MWF, 10. 


. Labor Problems. Mr. Kirk 


A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, collec- 
tive bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific manage- 
ment, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial peace, 
problems of post-war reconstruction. Spring term. MWF, 10. 


. Marriage and the Family. Mr. Baber 
Factors involved in mate selection and the complex husband-wife 
and parent-child relationships. Difficulties of adjusting marriage 
and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Analysis of 
the factors promoting family disorganization, as well as measures 
seeking to conserve the socially valuable functions of family life. 
No previous work in Sociology required, but open to Juniors and 
Seniors only. Fall term. Two sections. MWF, 8, 1:15. 


. Race Relations. Mr. Baber 
Concepts of race and culture. The nature of race contact, and the 
development of race consciousness and patterns of conflict in the 
struggle for status. The experience of several nations with racial 
minorities (from racial purism to amalgamation), with emphasis 
on American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. 
Particular attention is given to the racial issues, both here and 


abroad, that have been intensified by the present war. Spring 
term. MWF, 1:15. 


| 
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152. Social Control. Mr. Bal 
An analysis of human nature and its social origin. The growth 
our social heritage through social change, with its rapid accel 
tion in modern times making social control increasingly diffic 
How society develops and maintains social patterns for the cont 
of conduct through law, public opinion, education, religion, 
wards, and similar agencies, and the degree to which these attem 
are successful. Special aspects of control in war time. Spring tei 
MWF, 8. | 


153. Theories of Social Reform. Mr. K 
A study of various proposals for social reconstruction includij 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndicali 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experiments 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fas: 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Euro 
India, and America. Fall term. MWF, 9. 


154. Contemporary Sociological Thought. Mr. K 
An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organizat 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isolati 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. A survey of the le 
ing sociological theories, and an historical and analytical study 
leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an understanding of 
ciety and its problems. Spring term. MWF, 9. 


1g1a-1gtb. Advanced Studies in Sociology. 

Mr. Kirk and Mr. Bal 
Research in social problems and agencies. Various techniq 
which have been developed in sociological research will be used 
making individual or group surveys for the purpose of demonsts 
ing the relative merit, the special contribution and the defir 
limitations of the several tools of research. Open only to Senic 
Arranged. 
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| Additional Courses Available at Scripps College 
. Library Techniques. Miss Drake 


Year course, carrying 2 units credit for whole year. TTh, 4:15. 
Permission of instructor necessary. 


), Printing. Mr. Ritchie 
Year course, carrying 2 units credit for whole year. S, 9-11. 
Permission necessary. Not open to those having had Art 61b 
or 105b. 


4. Progress and Meaning of the Sciences. Miss Smith 
Year course. MWF, 11. Prerequisite two years of college science. 


STUDENT STATISTICS 


Civilian Students in Residence, 1943-44 


Fall Term 

Seniors men 15 
women 70 

Juniors men 14 
women 97 

Sophomores men 13 
women 114 

Freshmen men 50 
women 126 

Specials men 5 
women 3 6 

515 


Spring Term 
18 
67 


10 
33 9 
12 
98 


35 
134 


3 
4 


464 


At the end of the fall term there were in residence 4¢ 


students, at the end of the spring term, 449. Figures for simili 


periods in 1942-43 were 792 and 696. 


Military Programs 
February 1, 1944 


Army Air Forces 
Basic Premeteorology 


Army Specialized Training Program 


Basic Engineering 173 
European Area and Language 
(French, Spanish) 86 
Oriental Area and Language 
(Chinese, Japanese) 17 
Total 


173 
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